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BOO K I. 

Progrefs of Men independent 
OF Society. 



SKETCH VI. 

Progrefs of the Female Sex. 

THE progrefs of the female fex^ 
a capital branch of the hiftory 
of man, comprehends great va- 
riety of matter, curious and in- 
terefting^ But fketches are my province, 
not complete hiftories ; and I propofe in 
the prefent fketch to trace the gradual 
progrefe of women, from their low (late 
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in favage tribes, to their debated ftate in 
civilized nations. 

With regard to the outline? , whether of 
internal difpofition or of external figure, 
men and women are the fame. Nature, 
however, intending them for mates, has 
given them difpoQtion^ different bi^t cgn^ 
cprdant, fo as to produce together deli- 
cious harmony. Tk^ man, more robuft,. 
is fitted for fevere labour and for field-ex^ 
ercifes : the womj^n, wiore delicate, is fit- 
ted for fedentary occupations ; and parti- 
cularly for nurfing children. That differ- 
ence is remarkable in the mind, Qo lefs 
than in the body. A boy is always run-^ 
ning about; delights in a top or a ball, 
and rides upon a flic]?: as ^ hprfe. A 
girl has lefs inclination to move : her firft 
amufement is a baby ; which fhe delights 
to drefs and u^ndrefs. I have feen oftener 
than once a female child under fi:^ getting 
an infant in its arms, carefling it, fkig- 
ing, and walking about ftaggering under 
the weight. A boy never thinks of fuch 
a paftime. The man, bold and vigorous, 
is qualified for being a prptedor : the wo- 
man, delicate and timid, requires pro- 

tedioq. 
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tedlion *i The man, as a protedor, is 
directed by nature to govern : the woman^ 
cotifciotis of inferiority^ is difpofed to o- 
bey. Their inteiledlual powers eorrefpond 
to the deftination of nature : men have 
penetration and folid judgement to fit 
them for governing :' v\romen have fuffi- 
cient underllanding to make a decent fi- 
gure under good government ; a greater 
proportion would excite dangerous rival- 
fliip. Women have more imagination and 
more fenfibility than men ; and yet none 
of them have made an emitient figure in 
any of the fine arts. We hear of nb fculp- 
tor lior ftatuary among them ; ai^d none 
of them have rifen above a mediocrity in 
poetry or painting* Nature has avoided 
rivalfhip between the fexes, by giving 
theni diflFerent talents. Add another capi- 
tal difierence of difpofition : the gentle 
and infinuating manners of the female 
fex; tend to fbften the roughnefs df the o^ 
thei* fel ; and where-ever women are in*- 



* From which it appears to proceed, that women 
naturally are more careful of their reputation than 
men, and rhorc hurt by obloquy. 
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fiulged with any freedom, they polife 
oooner than men ^. . ^ ' 

'^Thefe are not the only particulars that 
4iftinguifh the fexes. With refped.te 
matrimony, it is the privilege of thfe riiaie, 
a§ fuperior and proteiflor, to make a choice': 
the female preferred has no privilege but ^ 
bkr^ly to confent or to refufe. Nature fitfe 
them for thefe different parts : the male i% 
bdfd, the female bafhful. Hence among 
^1^^ nations it is the practice for men to 
cbuVt, and for women to be courted t 
which holds alfb among many other ani- 
mals, probably among all that pair. 

Another diftindlion is equally vifible : 
The matter of a family is immediately 
cbnneded with his country : his wife, his 

* TThe chief quality of women, fays Rouffcau, 19 
fweetnefs of temper. Made by nature for fubmiffion 
in the married ftate, they ought to learn to fuffer 
wrong, even without complaining. Sournefs and 
ftubbornnefs ferve but to increafe the hufband's un- 
kindnefs and their own diftrefles. k was not to in- 
dulge bad humour, that Heaven beftow'd on them 
manners inHnuating and perfuafive : they were not 
made weak in order to be imperious : a fweet voice 
fuits ill with fcolding ; delicate features ought not 
to be disfigured with paffion. They frequently may 
have reafon for complaints j but never, to utter 
them publicly. 

children. 
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ctildreii, tis fervante, are immediately 
conne6led with him, and with their coun- 
try-through him only. Women accord- 
ingly have lefs patriotifm than men ; ana 
Ids bitternefs agaihft the enemies of their 
touiitry. 

- The peculiar modefty of the female fe?^ 
is alfo a diftinguifhihg circumflance. Na- 
tare hath provided them with it as a de- 
fence againft die artfrir fblicitations of the 
iptiier fex before marriage, and alfo as a 
fupport of conjugal fidelity. \ 

A fundamental article in the prefent 
iketch is matrimony ; ^nd it Jias been 
much controverted, whether it be an ap- 
pointment of nature, or only of municipal 
law. Many writers have exercifed their 
talents in that controverfy, but without 
giving fatisfadlion to a judicious enquirer. 
If I miftake not, it may be determined 
upon fblid principles ; and as it is of im- 
portance in the hiftory of man, the reader, 
I am hopeful, will not be difgufted at the 
length of the argument. 

Many writers hold that women were o- 
riginally common ; that animal love was 
gratified as among horfes and horned 
cattle; and that matrimony vras not 

known, 
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known, till nations grew in fome degree 
to he orderly/and refined. I feledl Cicero 
Bs an authpr pf authority : Nam fuit 
^ quoa|aam tempijs, jCum m agris nomi-^ 
*' lies pafBm,^ beftiaruin more, vagaban* 
tuFj^'et fibi viifiu ferino vitam propaga- 
oant : nee ratidne animi quicquam fed 
^ pleraque viribus corporis adminiftra* 
^ bant. Nondum divinse religlonis non 
** humani officii ratio coUebatur. Nemo 
^ lee^itimas viderat nuptias, non certos 
^ qnifquam^ infpexerat liberos * (^)«'^ 
piihy, in fuppbrt of that dodrine, in- 
forms us, that the Garamantes, an Afri- 
can nation, male and female lived pro- 
mifcuouflj together, Without any notion 
of matrimony. Among the Aufes, a 
people of Libya, as Herodotus fays, ma- 
trimony was not known, and men coha- 
bited with women indifferently, like other 

-? ♦« tor there was a time, when ih^n, like thcJ 
*' brutes, roamed abroad over the earth, and fed i 
<* likf wild beafts upon other animals. Then i^a- 
*« fon bore no fway, but all was ruled by fuperior 
^^ ftrength. The ties of religion, and the obligations 
♦« of ttiorality, were then unfelt. Lawful marriage 
<« was unknown, and no father was certain of his 
«« offspring.'* 

{a) De Inventionc, lib. i# ^ t 

animals. 
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animals. A boy educated by Iiis mbtli^ 
was at a certain age admitted to an aflem- 
bly of men, and the man he clutig to wag 
reputed his father. Juftin and other au- 
thors report, that before Cecrops, whp 
j^-eigned in Attica about 1 600 years before 
- Chrift, marriage was not known in Greece j^ 
and that the burden of children lay upon 
tne mother. 

Before entering direftly into the matter^ 
it is proper to remove, if . poffible, the bia^ 
of thefe great names. The practice of the 
Garamantes and of the Aufes is mention-^ 
ed by Pliny and Herodotus as Angular f 
and were it even well vouched, it would 
avail very little againfi the pradlice of all 
other nations. Little weight can be laid 
upon Pliny's evidence in particular, con- 
fidering what he reports in the fame chap- 
ter of the Blemmyans, that they had no 
head, and that the mouth and eyes were in 
the bread. Pliny at the fame time, as well as 
Herodotus, being very deficient in natural 
kQowledge, were grofsly credulous ; and 
cannot be relied on with refpedl to any 
thing ftrange or uncommon. As to what 
is reported of ancient Greece, Cecrops 
pollibly prohibited polygamy, or introdu- 

ce4 
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<ed fom6 other matrimonial regulation^ 
which by writers might be miftakcn for 
a law appointing matrimony. However 
that be, one part of the report is xm-f 
doubtedly erroneous ; for it will be madb 
evident afterward, that in the hunter-ftate^ 
pr even in that of fhepherds, it is imprac-* 
ticable for any woman, by her own in-, 
duftry alone, to rear a numerous iffuej 
Jf this be at all poflible, it can only be in 
the torrid zone, where people live on fruits 
and roots, which are produced in plenty 
with very little labour. Upon that ac-^ 
count, Diodorus Siculus is le£s blameable 
for liftening to a report, that the inhabit- 
ants of Taprobana, ftippofed to be the i- 
fland of Ceylon, never marry, but thaC 
women are ufed promifcuoufly. At the 
fame time, as there is no fuch cuflom at 
prefent in the Eaft Indies, there is no good 
ground to believe, that it ever was cu- 
llomary ; and the Eaft Indies were fo little 
known to the ancient Greeks, that their 
authors cannot be much rely'd on, in the 
accounts they give of that diftant region.- 
The authority of Cicero, however refpeft-- 
able in other matters, will not be much 
regarded upon, the prefent queflion,. when, 
a ' the 
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the paflage above quoted is difledled. . How 
crude muil his notions be of the minai- 
tive ftate of man, when he denies to ia- 
vages any fenfe of reUgion or oT^mor^u 
duty ! Ought we to rely more on him. 
t?vhen he denies that they have any notion 
of matrimony ? Caefar's account of the 
ancient Britons approaches the neareft to 
a loofe commerce with women, tho* in the 
main it is good evidence againft Cicerq. 
It was common, he lays,^ for a number of 
brothers or other near relations, to ufe 
their wives promifcuoufly. The offspring 
however were not Common ; for each man 
maintained the children that were produ- 
ced by his own wife. Hfe^ddotus reports 
the fame of the Maffageti. "^"^ 5 ; ' 

Laying thus afide thd "great names of 
Cicero, Herodotus^ and Pliny, the field 
iies open to a fair and itnpartial invefti-* 
gation. And as the means provided by 
nature for continuing the race BF other A- 
nimals, may probably throW^^HigSPtipou 
the economy of natuf^ With ?ef^5^t?l to 
man; I begin with that article, VtrM^frHlis 
not engaged the atterftiorl of natut^ilitts to 
much as it oitght^ to have done. With 
refpecl to animals whofe nourillimeht id • 

Vol. 11. B ^ grafi?, 
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grafs, pairing wotild be of no ufe : the fe- 
male feeds herfelf and her young at the 
fame inftant ; ard nothing is left for the 
«iAie4!^doi On the other hand, all brute 
animals whofe young require the nurfing 
^care'of ^both parents, are direcfled by na- 
ture to pair ; nor 4s that conne6:ion dif^ 
fdlved till the ycwig can provide for them^ 
felves. Pairing is Indifpenfable m wild 
birds that build ' ori trees ; becaufe the 
midte^niuftf provide food for his mate while 
ihe 16 hatching the eggs. And as they 
ha;ve commonly a numerous iffue^ it re- 
quires tfhe labour of both to pick up food 
fortherafdvesTand for their young. Up*- 
on thalt ahiount it is fo ordered^ that the 
young are fufficiently vigorous to provide 
for themfelve?, before a new brood is pro*- 
ducJed. 

What I have now opened fuggefts the 
following queftioUj Whether, according to 
the economy above difplay'd, are we to pre- 
fume, or not, that man is diredled by na- 
ture to matrimony ? If analogy can be 
rely'd on, the affirmative mufl b^ held, as 
thei*e is no other creature in the known 
world to which pairing is fo neceflary. 
Man is an animal of long life, and is pro- 
portionally 
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portionally flow in growing to maturity : 
he ib a helplefs being before the age of fif- 
teen or fixteen ; and there may be in a fa- 
mily ten or twelve children of different 
births, before the eldeft can fliift for itfelf., 
Now in the original (late of hunting and 
fifhing, which are laborious occupations 
and not always fuccef&ful, a woman, 
fuckling her infant, is not able to provide 
food even for herfelf, far lefe for ten or 
twelve voracious children. Matrimony 
therefore, or pairing, is fo necellary to 
the human race, that it muft be natu- 
ral and inftindlive. \¥hen fuch ample 
means are provided for continuing every 
other animal race, is it fuppofable that the 
chiaf race is neglecfled ? Providential care 
defcends even to vegetable life : every 
plant bears a profufion of feed ; and in 
order to cover the earth with vegetables, 
fome feeds have wings, fome are fcattered 
by means of a fpring, and . fome are fo 
light as to be carried about by the wind. 
Brute animals which do not pair, have 
grafs and other food in plenty, enabling 
the female to feed her young without 
needing any affiftance from the male. But 
where the young require the nurfing care 
B2 of 
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off both pareyip^js, pairing is a law of na- 
tprp. *^her> ot|ij&r races are jfo amply pro- 
TftM^ed for, can it be di^rioufly thought, that 
Providence is lefs attentive to the human 
r^ce ? If; men and women v^ere^oiot im-^ 
pelled by nature to matrimcmy, they 
would |>e lefpr fitted for continuing the 
fpecie^, than;3^Ven the hujtnblefl: plant, 
Hav^ we not, tbm reafon fairly)to con- 
cki4e, that mjatrimony in the human race 
i^ an appointmerai of nature^? Can that 
conclufion be refi^i by any one who be- 
lieves in Pfo vi4eftqe, and in final caufes *, 
To confirm this^ do^ine, kt the confe- 
quences of at loofe( commerce between the 
fexes be exaiiaipted^ The c^nal appetite, 
when confine4,tQ one objed, feldom tmnf- 
greffes th^ bounds of temperance. But; 
were it encoiiraged to roam,, like a be^ 
fucking honey from every flower, every 
new objeifl would inflam? the imagina^ 

'^ It appears a wife appointment of Providence, 
that women give over child-bearing at, fifty, while 
^hey arc ftill in vigour of mind and body to take 
care of their offspring. Did the power of procrea- 
tion continue in women to old age as ia men, chil- 
dren would often be left in the wide world, without 
^ mortal to Ipol? afte;' them. 
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tion ; and fatiety with refpedl to one, 
would give new vigour with refpedl to o- 
thers : a generic habit would be formed 
of intemperance in fruition {a) ; ^^iid a-^ 
nimal love would become th^^ ruling jiaf^ 
fion. Men, like the hart in rutting-time; 
would all the year rotiftd fly with impe- 
tuofity from objedl' to'^objed:, giving no 
quarter even to women fuckling their in- 
fants : and women, 7 abandoning them- 
feltes to the fame appetite, would become 
altogether regardlefa of their offspring. In 
that ftate, the continuance of the humah 
race would be a miracle. 'In the fatage 
ftate, as mentioned above, it h beyond 
the power of any woman to provide^ food 
for a family of children ; and now it ap- 
pears, that intemperance in animal love 
would render a woman carelefs of her fa- 
mily, however eafy it might be to provide 
for it ^* 

I 

C^) Elements of Critidfm, chap. 14. 

* I Have often been tempted to blame Providence, 
for bringing to perfection in early youth the carnal 
appetite, long before people have acquired any pru- 
dence or felf-command. It rages the moft when 
young men flxould be employ'd in acquiring know- 
ledge, and in fitting themfclves f9r living comfort- 

ablv ' 
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il fay more. Tht promifcuous ufe of 
WAin^ would unqualify them in a great 
ineafure to. procreate. The carnal appc* 
tite in man refemhles his appetite for food ; 
each |9f * them demands gratification, after 
Ihort int;erv3.ls. Where the qarnal appe- 
tii;p.i? felt but a fhort fpace annually, as 
among^^niniials who feqd on gr^fs, the prcK 
mifcuous ufe of females is according tathe 
order of ^^tv\rJe : but fuch a law in naan, 
where the carnal appetite is always awake, 
would be an e^e<3:ual bar to procreation ; 
it being an undoubted truth, that women 
who indulge that appetite to excefs, feldom 
have childrea; and if all women were 
comn^on, all w0nien would in effedl be 
common proflitutes, 

ably yi the world. I have fet this thought in variout 
lights ; but I now perceive that the c^nfure is with- 
out foundation. The early ripenefs of this appetite, 
proves it to be the intention of Providence that peo- 
ple fliould early fettle in matrimony. In that ilate ; 
the appetite is abuncjaatly moderate, and gives no 
obriru(5lion to education It never becomes unruly, 
till a man, forgetting the matrimonial tie, wanders 
from objeft to objedt. Pride and luxury are what 
didlate late marriages : induftry never fails to afford 
the means of living comfortably, provided men con- 
fine themfelves to the demands of nature. 

If 
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' If undrtfguifed nature flidw itfelf iny 
where, it is in children. fSo truly is ma:-*- 
trimony an appointment of nature, as td 
be underftood even by children. They 
often hear, k is true, people talking of 
matrimony J but they alfo hear of logitkl, 
metaphyfical, and commercial matters, 
without undcBftanding a i^llable. Whence 
then their notion of marriage but frdin 
nature ? Marriage is a compound idea, 
which noinftrudion could bring within 
the comprehenfion of a dhild, did not na- 
tii*fe co-opefate. ^* 

That the arguments urged above againft 
a 'pronwifcuoiis ufe of W6men, do riot ne- 
ceffarily conclude againft polygamy, dr 
the union of one man with a plurality of 
women, will not efcape an attentive read- 
er. St Auguftin and other fithers admit, 
that polygamy is not prohibited by the law 
of nature ; and the learned Grotius pro- 
feffes the fame opinion [a). But great 
names terrify me not ; and I venture to 
maintain, that pairing in the flriclell fenfc 
is a law of nature among men as among 
wild birds y and that polygamy is a grofs 

{a) De jure belli ac pacis, lib, 2. cap. J. § 9. 

infringement 
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infringement of that law. a My reafons 
follow. ,. . 

I urge, in the^firft jtlace, the equal num- 
ber of males' ahd fetoales, as a clear indit- 
cation that Protidendt^ intends every man 
to be confined to^bne wife, and every wo- 
man' 'tb one hufband. r Thatf equalit)^ 
which has fubfifted in all countries and ^ 
alhlimes^ is a figtial inftance of over-rur- 
ling Providence ; for the chances againft 
it are infinite. All men are by nature e- 
qual in rank : no man is privileged above 
another to have a wife ; and therefore po- 
lygamy is contradidlory to the plan of Pro- 
vidence. Were ten women born for Q»e 
man, as is erroneoufly reported to be; fche 
cafe in Bantam, polygamy might be (he 
intention of Providence ; but from the d- 
quality of males and females, it is deadly 
the voice of nature, as well as of the fa- 
cred fcripture, " That a man ftiall leave 
" his father and mother, and cleave ta/iis 
" wife ; and they fhall be one fleflb." 

Confider, in the next place, that how- 
ever plaufible polygamy may appear in- the 
prepjnt (late of things, where inequality 
of rank and of fortune have produced lu- 
xury and fenfuality ; yet that the laws of 
I ^ nature 
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nature were not contrfTcd by our Ma^er 
for a forced ft^te, where numberlefs^^^idi- 
viduals are degraded below tl^ir natural 
rank, for the benefit of a few who are e- 
levated above It, To form a, juft potion 
of polygamy, we muft look Ijack tp the o- 
riginal ftate of man, "where all arereqjijL^L 
In that ftate, every man cannot hayp two 
wives ; and confequently no man is inti- 
tied to more than one, till every ojther be 
upon an equal footing with him. At the 
fame time, the union of oqe man with one 
woman is much better calculated for con- 
tinuing the race, than the union of one 
man with many women. Tl>ink of a fayage 
who may have fifty or fixpy c^ldren by dif- 
ferent wives, all depending for food upon 
his induftry : chance muft turn out much 
in his favour, if the half of them perifli 
not by hunger. How much a better 
chance for life have infants who are diftri- 
buted more equally in different families ? 

Polygamy has an efFedl ft ill more perni- 
cious,' with refpedl to chiMren even of the , 
moft opulent families. Ujalefs affedlion be 
reciprocal and equal, , there can be no 
proper fociety in the matrimonial ftate, 
no cordiality, nor due care of offsprings 

Vol. 11. C But 
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-i. '■-'''• ^'"^-^^ '>nfv no 

Bu^t^ fuclau.9iffi?i^ipRf»,«^eanfiftent with pa? 
lygapy : a woi]W»>iprth^fi (late; far froga 
being a ccaripsmion to herlhuiband; is de- 
gi'aded ija^the IraAfc'of a fervaiit,-a mere in- 
itrumenc of ipMfure and ipropagatioii. A- 
m^ng? mstiiyi^fwivis tlidr© wiU always bt 'a 
fivifitiHtei thd^efti tut-bi»pd^vilhi^5 and^ 
they'Vfefent n^t^^Ad i'Ajtffy %alnft th(^ir 
h^ltfbarid,* 'ittd' agaiiiftn their children^ as 
Bfelongtn^*^to^liim, flii^ ifill at leaft'^be 
difhedMf^tfedj'^and tlii^fi^iiegligent of theHh 
At tke Yamfe' time, fotidtie'ft' fot the faVbtr- 
rltie^^fi^ and het dhildr6n, makes the hd^ 
tea^Wifferent^kjoui'the reft j and wo- 
M^i^^^the xia^dition of children 'Wh6 are 
iiegfea«i''%y^botK^ pai^ents (^): To''pi^6- 
djktit^ {\idk ah efFed, is^^it^taflnlf riot thi 
p^KPfl6fe^ of ha^ure.^ '^ ^^ ' 

^ ^ }it 'ttierits peculiar attentioii, tliit Provi- 
d^^riCi^^h&6 provided for an agJ-dtibleXmion, 
Ainong all creaturfes 'v<rho art^^tsdglit'-bf 
nature to pair. Animal love among crea- 
tii^ik who pair not, is* cdhfihe^'H^^ifhin a 
n^p?:,QW fpace of titpe :, w^ile tl>p daqj is 
(ic(Jii|)ied about' hbr youtig9<ani(mal love 
lies dormant, that Ihe may not be tibflraft- 
ed from her dntyw Jgi pairing animals, 

(i^f Cr efpiit des loIx,iKv.A6. chap. 6. 
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on the contrary, animal love is always a- 
wake : fre^u^ht enjoyment endears a? pair 
to each other, and makes conftancy a plea- 
fure. Such is the cafe ofiche human race; 
andfuch is the cafe of: 'wSM birds {a). A- 
mongithe wild biWsthat.buildj on trees, 
the male, after feeding his mate in the 
neft,- plarits himfdf upon the ne^ft; ipray, 
and chears her with a fong *. There is 
ftill greater enjoyment; provided fori the 
human race in the matrimonial ftate, 
and ftronger incitements to co^ftapcy. 
Sweet; is the fociety ^ ,^f ^a^ p^ir iitte^ for 
eajCh other, in whonv are colle<3:ed the af- 
fgdions of h,ufband, wife, lover, friend, 
$he tendere(\ taffedtions of human nature, 
Ev^lic government j? in pcrfedion, when 
t^? fovereign commands; with humanity, 
and the fubjedls are cordial in their bbedi- 
£f^^; Private government in conjugal 
jfe^fety arrives at ftill greater perfedion, 
7?\rhere hufband and wife govern and are 

,* A male canary bird, finging to his mate on her 
neft in a breeding cage, fell down dead. The female 
alarmed left her neft and pecked at him : finding 
film; immoveable, Qie refufcd nourilhment and died 
at his fide. 

{a) Buffon, liv. 5. p. 359. oftavo edition. 
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governai jfq^^rq^ally, with^.eixtire fatif- 
fadlioh to botb^ The man bear§ fule ov^ 
his \^i|Fe's per^^n ^|and conduA j? fl>e bears 
rule oyer his incUna|ijOns : he governs by 
law ; ihe by pcrfuafion^ Nor can her au- 
tjiority ever fail, v^here it is fuppprted by 
fweetnel^ of temper, and zeal to make 
Kim happy * . * .[ 

r i. The 

r:j/tidi*etnpi«6<jlfe lafeMine eft un emjiirfe de dou- 

• ^ufl, d'addreflfe^ et de complaifance ; fes ordres 

^nt des careiTes,^ fes menaces font 4es pleurs. Elle 

/ioit regner daris4a maifon comme un miniftre dans 

yfctat, en 4c fafifaat cdmmander ce qu*elle veut faire., 

Eli^ cct)feiisCilXftiico^rtatit <Jue les meilleurs menages 

font ceux ou la femme a le plus d'autorite. Mais 

quand. elle mqc9nnQ(i;,|la voix du c^^ef, qu'elle Veu^e 

iifiifrper fes drpit?/ ct , commander elle-meme ; il ne 

refultejamais de ce defprd^-c, qi^e mifere, fcandale, 

et defhonneur. Rovjfeau Emihy liv. 5,/>. §6. — [/« 

Englijh tints : " The empire of the. woman is an 

*• empire oif foftncfs, of addrefs, of cOmplacen- 

'*''cy J her commands are car^fles, her menaces 

•^ are tears. She ought to reign in. the fa^U 

" \j like a minifter in the ftate, by making that 

** which is her inclinatioa be enjoined to her as 

" her duty. Thus it is evident, that the b^ft |ip. 

^' itt^ftic economy is that where the wife has mqft - 

*' authority. But when fhe is infenfible to the 

^*^v65te of her chief, when Ihe tries to ufurp his 

•^ pi*erogative, and to command alone, what can 

^* refuit ft^m Yuch diforder, but mifery, fcandal, 

!* ^;id diQiQuoijr .»*"] — — Ti^e J;mprefs Livia being 

queftioned 
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^ The G6il of nature has enforced conju- 
gal fdciety , ilot dfify by making it agree- 
able, but by thV principle of chaftity in- 
hereiit in oiilr nature. To animals that 
have ho inftihdl for pairing, chaftity is 
utteriy unknown j and to them it would 
be ufelefs. The iriare, the cow, the ewe, 
the flie-goat, receive the male without ce- 
riiiilony, and admit the firft that comes in 
the way without diftindlion. Nektier havje 
tame fowl any notion of chaftitiy t they 
paii^ not ; and the female gets no ibod 
froni the male, even during incub^tioQ;, 
But chaftity and mutual fidelity are ci&Xkit 

queftioned by a married lady, how (he had obtained 
fuch afcendant over her hufband Augtiftus, 'anfwer- 
ed^ *^ By being obedient to his commands,* by not 
*^ wifhing to know his fecrets, and by hiding my 
" knowledge of his amours." The late Queen of 
Spain was a woman of fingular prudence, and ofi 
folid judgenl^nt. A character of her, publilhed af- 
ter her death, contains the following paflage. *• She 
•* had a great afcendency over the King, founded 
** on his pjrfuafion of her fuperlor fenfe, which 
•^ fhe fhoVd in a perfect fubmiffion to his com- 
*^ mands; the more eafily obey'd, as they we^e 
*• commonly, tho* to him imperceptibly, diftated 
'* by herfelf. She cured him of many foibles, and 
** in a word was his Minerva, under the appearance 
*^ of Mentor." 
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ttal to all pairing animals ; for wandering 
HiHH?iai96tts wbftid render thein negligent 
fti xi\]frfing tfieir young. Wild Birds pair; 
atfa tfe^y are hf ?ftftima^ faithfiit^^lo^ eadh 
6tti^f , WhJle their young re^tifit ^fturt. 
dHallity is^^ntr^l to the tumlin He^; 
er^fb/^'d by the^prihciple^^ dHaftity, a 
bk^andh 6f the mbi-al fenfe. Chiftity is ef- 
fdhtia!f ^ri tb^^the'tontinuktifeii oFthe hu^ 
nii^^m^ -^^AsSfli^^krfeal appetite' is al- 
^^S^^^^iWi ^ ^fe^^^ w6ti^^^^^^ in 

plfeli^^^irfa^'^fJioii rendered^ ^ for 
3p?6i8ektidh, '^re it^not for t!he' ifeftraiiit 

S^chMf.'''^'^ "^- \; :-^'- \'-'' 
^^Wrfechiftift]j^ confined to the niatri- 
iSin^fttkt6i''^iv3Mlli6ny is friftitiited by 
6atuf e^ ^ife^^' cbntin^iiig ""the fpeciies • and it 
iis'fhe duty tif^niari to abflain from animal 
dhji^ni^ht, except ixi that ilate. The ce- 
f^emtiiiies of marrisige and the t:atiles of ife- 
p^tion ^hd divorce, are fubj^i^led^to mu- 
nicipal law : but if a man beget children, 
it is his duty td unite with the mother ih 
taking care of them ; and fuch union is 
matrimony according to the law of nature* 
Hence it is, that the firft a6ls of inconti- 
nence, where enjoyment only is in view, 
are always attended with fhame, and with 
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as clia%ify, y^ perfqns jWH^W ^^^ fP 
only a felf-dmy^^ it is.f^qt ^j ftjfpn^gjj, en,r 
fqi^c'd by t^e moral, fwTe^ as chaftity is ip, 
married jj^ons, wl^o ^wej^delify to eacl^ 
other, o pev^tions aqcordingl)^, from the 
f^i^n^er make a lefs figure^ffh.^-^q^^.fhft 
latter : wp ft;ariqc ever, hea^^o^^ adultery , ar 
mong fav^ges ; |ho' armp^^eiivinpjad-. 
nence before marriage, \s n^t uncomir^Qi^^ 
In Wales^ evea at prei^t, ap4 in the high- 
lands of Sqgtlaiid, it is. ijijarce^a ^^i^racj^ 
for a young woman to have a baft^^.^^ la 
the coyntyy laft> ^len,tic|ni^d,^the^ ^r^ Jin- 
i^aace ;ki;i^Qwn <jf a baftarctijf hilcL ]:|^ip§^j4^^^ 
%?^¥ ^j}^^ mother thxow^^ Jhape^ is.^ 
^te one. Thjq ,yirtue of ch^tj^ , ^PPJ??^^ 
ti^be there gaining ground, j . .as . %h^^.f>^\^ 
tgpptation a ,w9man can, ,hayc tp dcj^t^Pj^ 
hpjij^pl^ild^ ;i^, . tj9| cpnceal her frailty., ,T^ 
princi])]^ qf.cliaitity, like tl>at of propri- 
ety or of 4eq?f}cy, is faint among fa,vages^ 

ks premices de leur perTonne, en font plus cners 
l^if ^ S Wutife 5 ife^ niiltfttid^ i tf enfairt Mn»^t ¥04-' 

jtcre. Roujfeau Emik. 
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and has little of that influence which pre-* 
vails among polifhed nations before they 
are corrupted by luxury. We Ihall have 
occafion to fee afterward, that even the 
great duty of juftice is faint among barba- 
rians ; and that it yields readily to every 
irregular impulfe, before the moral fenfe 
has arrived to maturity. 

Chaftity is a reftraint upon nature; and 
therefore, if fhame be removed by making 
it lawful to obey the appetite, nature will 
prevail. In the year 1707, a contagious 
diftemper having carried o£F a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Iceland, the 
King of Denmark fell on a device to re- 
people the country, which fucceeded to a 
wifh. A law was made, authorifing 
young women in that ifland to have bap 
ftards, even to the number of fix, without 
wounding their reputation *. The young 
women were fo zealous to repeople their 

* Don Juan de Ulloa, in his voyage to Pern, 
mentions a very Angular tafte prevalent in that 
country, that a man never takes a virgin to wife ; 
and thinks himfelf diihonoured if his wife have not, 
before marriage, enjoy'd many lovers. If we can 
truft Paulus Venetus, a young woman of Thibet, 
in Afia, is not reckoned fit to be married till (he be 
deflowered. 

Z country,^ 
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country^ that after a few years it was 
founa proper to abrogate ttie llw. ^ ^ '*^ 
Modeflv is by nature mten(fcd*fii^^^fm 
cjiaait^, as chaftity Is t6^ guartf'^ix^efi- 
mpny. ^ And modefty, ^'like dhattii^, '^fs 
one "^of thofe delicate prihcii^lfes^th^ ih^Ut 
no great^ figuVe artidn^ faviges:^ I A €ht 
land of Jibflb, young womch^ ' fonieSMis 
go naked in fummfer'i/ if fibWeVti* thejr 
meet a rffaiiger, thiy^teg^the^eydi^^And 
turn aWay 'through *^atti^.^^^ ^atWi'e^Tfy^ 
is theff^dnly inftrudl6f *:'^MSaiitf'ifivk^ 
bribes tive fo little nbt?on 6f ^tnod^y,^ife 
"to go naked, without ev^ tto^ei^g^^t^tit 
privy parts. Regiiktd Wports upTotf^Rfe 
own knowledge, that ^ife^fik^tertd, ifik^^ 
woman, and child, tak& the^hoe^!)^t^i^^(iiftS- 
Imfcuoufly, and are not afi^amed tb^^be 
feenin that condition, 6Ven by a* ttraii^fef. 
As this appeared fingular, I'took bppoi^- 
lunity to mention it to T>t Solander, t^Ko 
had made more than one vifit td^^ifhiit 
country. He faid, that Regnard's report 
might be true ; but without any imputa- 

* Doth not modefty prevail among many ani- 
mals ? Elephants are never feen in copulation^ nor 
cats, nor beafts of prey. 

VolJL D tioa 
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tion on the modefty of the Laplanders, 
for that their place of bathing is always 
{6 dark that nothing can be fcen. He 
added, that the females in Lapland, both' 
married and unmarried, are extremely 
ehafte. The inhabitants of Otaheite, if 
Bougainville can be trufted, feem to have 
as little notion of modefty as of chaftity. 
But many of that author's fads ftand con-* 
tradidtd by later voyagers. The women 
of Nev<r Zeland are both chafte and mo- 
deft. Captain Cook, in his voyage round 
i:he world, ftumbled upon fome of them 
naked,^ diving for lobfters ; and they were 
in ' great confulion for being feen in that 
<:onditioli by ftrangers. 

BuC^now, if pairing in the ftridleft fenfe 
be a law of nature among men, as among 
fome other animals, how is polygamy to 
be accounted for, which formerly was 
Tiniverfal, and to this day obtains among 
many nations ? Polygamy, I anfwcr, is 
derived from two fources ; firft, from fa-? 
vage spanners, once univerfal ; and next, 
from voluptuoufh^fs in warm climates, 
which inftigates men of wealth to tranf- 
grefs every rule of temperance. Thcfe 
two fources I purpofe to handle with care, 

^ecauf^ 
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becaufe tliey make a large branch in thd 
hiftory of the female Tex. 

With refpe(5l to the firft, fweetnefs o£ 
temper^ a capital article in the female cha-* 
radier, difplays itfelf externally by mild 
looks and gentle manners. But fuch graces 
are fc^rce difcernible in a female favage J 
and even in the mod polifhed women^ 
would not be perceived by a male favage^j 
Among iavagesj ftrength and boldnefs ard 
the only valued qualities : in thefe female's 
are miferably deficient ; and for that rea-* 
fottj are contemned by the males, as be-^ 
ings of an inferior order. The North-» 
American tribes glory in idlenefs 2 the 
drudgery of labour degrades a man in theii? 
opinion, and is proper for women only* 
To join young perfons in marriage is ac-* 
cordingly the bufinefs of parents ; and it 
would be unpardonable meannefs in thd 
bridegroom, to IheW any fondnefs for thd 
bride. Young men among the Hottentots^ 
are admitted into fociety with their feni-» 
ors at the age of eighteen ; after which ifi 
is difgraceful to keep company with wo-' 
men. In Guiana, a woman never eats 
with her hufband ; but after every meal 
attends him with watet for wa{hing. In 
D 2 th« 
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the CaribbeR iflands, (he is not permitted 
to eat even in prefence of her hufband ; 
and yet wp are affured {a)^ that women 
there obey with fuch fweetnefs and re- 
fpecl, as never to give their htofbands oc-*^^ 
calion to remind them of their duty ; " an 
** example," adds our fage author, " wor- 
" thy the imitation of Chriftian wives^ 
" who ^i;e daily inftru(5ted from the pul- 
" pit in the duties of Qbe4ience and con- 
" jugal fidelity, Imt to very little purpofer 
Daitipier dbferves in general, that among 
all the wild nations he was acquainted 
With, the wompn carry the burdens, while 
the men walk . before, and carry nothing 
but their, arme. .Women even of the 
higheft rank are not better treated. The 
fovereig^i of Giaga, in Africa, has many 
wives, who are literally his flaves : one 
carries his bow, one his arrows, and one 
gives him drink ; and while he is drink- 
ing, they all fall on their knees, clap their 
hands, and fing. Not many centuries 
ago, a law was made in England, prohi- 
biting the New Teftament in Englifh to be 
read by women, 'prentices, journeymen, 

{a) Labat's voyages to the American iflands. 

or 
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or ferving men {a). What a pitiful figure 
muft the poor females have made in that 
age ! In Siberia, and even in Ruffia, the 
capital excepted, men treat their wives in 
every refpe<ft as flaves. The regulations 
of Peter I, put marriage upon a more re- 
fpedable footing among people of rank ; 
and yet fuch are the brutal manners of 
the Ruffians, that tyrannical treatment of 
wives is far from being eradicated. ' 

The low condition of the female fex a- 
mong favages and barbarians, paved the 
way to polygamy. Savages, excited by a 
tafte for variety, and ftill more by pride 
which is gratified by many Servants, de- 
light in a multiplicity of wives. The pair- 
ing principle, tho' rooted in human na- 
ture, makes little figure among favages, 
yielding to every irregular appetite ; and 
this fairly accounts why polygamy was 
once univerfal It might indeed be 
thought, that animal love, were there no- 
thing elfe, fhould have raifed women to 
fome degree of eftimation among the men. 
But male favages, utter ftrangers to de- 
cency or refinement, gratify animal love 

{a) 34th and 35tli Henry VIII . cap. i. 

with 
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with as little ceremony as they do hunger 
orthirft, . 

' Hence appears the reafon of a pradVica 
thait ' will furprife thofe who are unac- 
quainted with ancient cuftoms ; which is^ 
that a man. purchafed a woman to be his 
wife, as one purchafes an ox or a fheep to 
be food. Women by marriage became 
flaves ; and no man will give his daugh- 
ter to be a flave, but for a valuable confi- 
deration. The pracflice was univerfal. I 
begin with the Jews. Abraham bought 
Rebekah, and gave her to his fon Ifaac for 
a wife {a). Jacob having nothing elfe to 
give, ferved Laban fourteen years for two 
wives {b). Sechem demanding in mar- 
riage Dinah, Jacob's daughter, laid, " Alk 
" me never fo much dowry and gift, and 
" I will give according as ye fliall fay un- 
" to me : but give me the damfel to 
'' wife {c):' To David demanding Saul's 
daughter in marriage, Saul faid, " The 
" king defireth not any dowry, but an 
" hundred forelkins of the Philiftines {d)'' 
In the Iliad, Agamemnon offers his daugh- 

{a) Genefis, xxiv. 53, (b) Gencfis, chap. xxit. 

{c) Genefis, xxxiVr u. (</^ i Samuel, xviiu 25. 
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ter to Achilki^for a'wife ; and' lays, that 
he would not demand for her any price. 
Paufanias reports of Danaus, that no fuit- 
OTs appearing to demand ' any of his 
daughters, fie publiflied, that he would 
give them without dowry. In Homer, 
there is frequent mention of j nuptial gifts 
from a bridegroom to his bride's father. 
From terming them gifts, it is probable 
that the former method of purchaf^ was 
beginning to wear out. It wore out be- 
fore the time of Ariflotle; who infers, 
that their forefathers muft have been a 
very rude people. The ancient Spaniards 
purchafed their wives. We have the au- 
thority of Herodotus and of HeraclideS 
Ponticus, that the Thracians followed the 
fame pradice. The latter adds, that' if a 
wife was ill treated, her relations could 
demand her Back, upon repaying the price 
they got for her. In the Roman law men- 
tion is made of -matrimony per les et libram 
which was folemnized by laying down a 
quantity of brafs with a balance for 
weighing it, nnderftood to be the price 
paid for the bride. This muft have been 
once a reality ; tho' it funk down to be a 
mere ceremony, after it became cuftomary 
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for a Roman bride to bring a dowry with 
her. The Babylonians and the Aflyrians, 
at dated times, coHeded all the marriage- 
able young women, and difpofed of them 
by audlion. Rubruguis, in^is voyage to 
Tartary ann. 1253, reports, that there e- 
very man bought his wife. " They be- 
*' lieve, he adds, that their wives ferve 
*' them in another wprld as they do in 
^\ this ; for which reafon, a widow has 
*' no chance for a fecond hufband, whonx 
" Ihe cannot ferye in the other world." 
Olaus Magnus, remarking that among the 
ancient Goths no dower was provided on 
the bride's part, gives a reafon, better 
fuited perhaps to the time he lived in, than 
to what he defcribes. " Apud Gothos, 
*' non mulier viro fed vir mulieri dotem 
" afTignat ; ne conjux, ob magnitudinem 
*' dotis infolefcens, aliquando ex placida 
*' confbrte proterva evadet, atque in ma- 
*' ritum dominari contendat * ;" as if the 
hazard of petulance in a wife would hin- 
der a man to accept a dower with her : — 

* ** Among the Goths, a man gave a dowry for 
*« his bride, inftead of receiving one with her \ to 
« prevent pride and infolence, that commonly ac- 
<* company riches on the woman's part," 
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a fad dodrine for an keirefs. There is 
preferved in the abbey of St Peter a chap- 
ter, judged to be 700 years old, in w|)ipji 
the Countefs of Amiens gifts to the Jfaid 
abbey land flie received from her hufband 
at their marriage, " according to the Salic 
" law," fays Ihe, " obliging the hufband 
*' to give a dowry to his wife." By the 
laws of King Ethelbert, fedl. 32. a mart 
who committed adultery with his neigh- 
bour s wife, was obliged to pay him a fine, 
and to buy him another wife. Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, in his defcription of Wales, 
fays, that formerly they hardly ever mar- 
ried without a prior cohabitation ; it ha- 
ving been cuftomary for parents to let out 
their daughters to young men upon trial, 
for a fum of money told dow:n, and under 
a penalty if the girls were returned. This 
I believe to be a miftake. It is more pro- 
bable, that in Wales men purchafed their 
wives, as was done all the world over, 
with liberty to return them if they proved 
not agreeable. The bride's parents retain- 
ed the dowry, and her chance for a huf- 
band was as good as ever. 

The fame cuftom continues among bar- 
barous nations. It continues among the 

Vot.n^ E Tfutars,, 
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-I 
Tartars, among the Mingrelians, among 

the Samoides, among the Oftiacs, among 
the people of Pegu, and of the Molucca 
iflands. In Timor, an Eaft-Indian ifland, 
men fell even their children to purchafe 
more wives. The Prince of Circaffia de- 
manded from the Prince of Mingrelia, 
who wa$ in fuit of his daughter, a hun- 
dred flaves loaded with tapellry and other 
houfehold furniture, a hundred cows, as 
many oxen, and as many horfes. We 
have evidence of the fame cuftom in Afri- 
ca, particularly in Biledulgerid, among 
the negroes on the fea-coaft, and in Mo- 
nomotapa. Among the Caribbees there is 
one inftance where a man gets a wife 
"Vvithout paying for her. After a fuccefsful 
war, the vidlors are entertained at a feaft, 
where the General harangues on the va- 
lour of the young men who made the beft 
figure. Every man who has marriageable 
daughters, is fond to offer them to fuch 
young men without any price. The pur- 
chafing of wives is univerfal among the 
wilci Arabs. When the bargain is con-^ 
eluded, the bridegroom is permitted to vi-' 
fit the bride : if fhe anfwer not his estpec- 
tations, he may turn her off; but has no 
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Iblaim for the price he paid. In Arabia, 
fays Niebuhr^ a young married woman 
fufpedled of not being a virgin, is fent 
back to her father, who muft reftore the 
price that was paid for her. The inland 
,negroes are more poHfhed than thofe on 
the coaft ; and there is ftarce any remains 
among them of purchafing wives : the 
bridegroom makes prefents to his bride, 
and her father makes prefents to him. 
There are remaining traces in Ruffia of 
purchafing wives. Even fo late as the 
time of Peter I. Rtiffians married without 
feeing each other ; and before folemniza- 
tion^ the bride received from the bride- 
groom a prefent of fweetmeatSj foap, and 
other little things. 

The purchafing of wives,' made it a law- 
ful pradlice, to lend a wife as one does a 
flave. The Spartans lent their wives to 
their friends; and Cato the elder is faid 
to have done the fanle. The Indians of 
Calicut frequently exchange wives. 

If brutifli manners alone be fufficient to 
degrade the female fex, they may reckori 
tipori harfli treatment when purchafed to 
be flaves. The Giagas, a fierce and wan- 
dering nation in the central parts of Afri-^ 
E 2 9h 
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ca, being fupinely idle at home, fubjedl 
their wives and their 'flaves to every fort 
of drudgery, fuch as digging, fowing^ 
reaping, cutting vsrood, grinding corn^ 
fetching water, &c. Thefe poor creatures 
are fufFered to toil in the fields and woods, 
ready to faint with exceffive labour ; while 
the monfters of men, will not give them-^ 
felves the trouble even of training animals 
for work, tho' they have the example of 
the Portuguefe before their eyes. It is the 
bufinefs of the women among the wander- 
ing Arabs of Africa, to card, fpin, and 
weave, and to manage other houfehold af- 
fairs. They milk the cattle, grind, bake, 
brew, drefs the vidluals, and bring home 
wood and water. They even take care of 
their hufband's horfes, feed, curry, comb, 
bridle, and faddle them. They would al- 
fo be obliged, like Moorifh wives, to dig, 
fow, and reap their corn ; but luckily for 
them the Arabs live entirely upon plun- 
der. Father Jofeph Gumilla, in his ac- 
count of a country in South America, bor- 
dering upon the great river Oroonoko, 
defcribes pathetically the miferable flavery 
of married women there ; and mentions a 
pradlice, that would appear incredible to 
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one unacquainted \^ith that country^ 
•which is, that married women frequent- 
ly dcftroy their female infants. A mar- 
ried woman, of a virtuous chara<Sler and 
good uiiderllanding, having been guilty 
of that crime, was reproached by our 
author in bitter terms. She heard him 
patiently with eyes fixed on the ground j 
and anfwered as follows. " I wilh to 
** God, Father, I wifh to God, that my 
*' mother had by my death prevented the 
" manifold diftreffes I have endured, and 
*' have yet to endure as long as I live. 
*' Had {he kindly ftifled me at birth, I 
had not felt the pain of death, nor num- 
berlefs other pains that life hath fub- 
jeded me to. Confider, Father, our 
" deplorable condition. Our hufbands 
*' go to hunt with their bows and arrows, 
*' and trouble themfelves no farther. We 
" are dragged along, with one infant at 
*' the bread, and another in a bafket. 
" They return in the evening without any 
*' burden : we return with the burden of 
*' our children ; and, tho' tired with a 
" long march, are not permitted to fleep, 
*^ but muft labour the whole night, in 
*' grinding maize to make chica for 

" them. 
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** them. They get drunk, and in their 
" drunkennefs beat us, draw us by the 
** hair of the head, and tread us under 
" foot. And what have we to comfort us 
*' for flavery that has no end ? A young 
*' wife is brought in upon us, who is per- 
" mitted to abufe us and our children^ 
*' becaufe we are no longer regarded. 
*' Can human nature endure fuch ty- 
" ranny ! What. kindnefs can we fhow to 
" our female children equal to that of re- 
*' lieviiig them from fuch opprefliori, 
*' more bitter a thoufand times than 
•' death ? I fay again, would to God that 
*' my mother had put me under ground 
*' the moment I v^as born." One would 
readily imagine, that the women of that 
country fhould have the gjreateft abhor- 
rence at matrinK)ny : but all-prevailing 
nature determines the contrary ; and the 
appetite for matrimony overbalances e- 
very rational confidefation. 

Nations polilh by degrees ; and, from 
the loweft ftate to which a human crea- 
ture can be reduced, womep were reflo- 
red to their native dignity. Attention to 
drefs is the firft fymptom of the progrefs. 
Male favages, even of the grollelt kiad, 

arc 
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Jtre fond of drefs. Charlevoix mentions a 
young American hired as a rower, who 
adjufted his drefs with care before he 
entered the boat ; and at intervals in- 
fpedled his looking-glafs, to fee ^whether 
violence of motion had not difcompofed 
tiie red upon his cheeks. ^^ We read not of 
paflion for drefs in females of fuch favage 
nations : they are too much difpirited to 
think of being agreeable.. Among na- 
tions in any degree humanized, a different 
fcene opens. In the ifthmus of Darien 
government has made fome progreft, and 
a chieftain is eledled for life : a glimmer- 
ing of civility appears among the inhabit- 
ants ; and as fome regard is paid to wo- 
men, they rival the men in drefs. Both 
fexes wear rings in their ears and nofes ; 
and are adorned with many rows of Ihells 
hanging from the neck. A female in a 
liiltry climate fubmits to fry all day long, 
under a load of twenty or thirty pounds 
of Ihells ; and a male under double that 
load. Well may they exclaim with Alex- 
ander, •* Oh Athenians ! what do I not 
*' endure to gain your approbation.'' 
The female Caribbeans and Brafilians, are 
T^Q lefs fond of ornament than the males. 

Hottentot 
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Hotteiitbtiadies ftrive to outdo each other 
in adoVnihg their kroffei^,^^*rid the bag that 
holds tneir pipe and tolbaccio*:' Etiropean 
ladies are not more va^n of their filks and 
embroideries, women in Lapland are 
much addidled to finery. They wear 
broad girdles, upon which hang chains 
and rings without end, comnpipnly made 
of tin, fometimesc of filver, weighing per- 
haps tjwenfy pounds. The Greenlanders 
are^nalty and flovenly, eat with their dogSj^ 
majfe foo4 of the vermin that make food 
of.^tji^^, feldo^ oj never walh them- 
i^lves,; and,^ yqt , tl^e women, who make 
ibme figure apgiong the mqn, are gaudy ia 
their j^^fs. Tlfjpir chief ornaments are 
pendants at thejiri ears, with glafs beads 
of various colour? ; and they draw lines 
with a needle and black thread between 
their eyes, crofs the forehead, upon the 
chin, hands, and legs. The negroes of 
the kingdom of Ardrah in Guinea, have 
made a confiderable progrefs in police, 
and in the art of living. Their women 
carry drefs and finery to an extravagance., 
They are cloathed with loads of the fined 
fatins and chintzes, and are adorned with 
9, profufion of gold* In a fultry climate, 
3 they 
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they gratify vanity at the expence of eafe. 
Among the inland negroes, who are more 
polifhed than thofe on the fea-coaft/the 
women, befide domeftic concerns, fow, 
plant, and reap. A man however fuffers 
in the efteem of his neighbours, if he 
permit his wives to toil like flaves, while 
he is indulging in eafe. 

From that aufpicious commencement, 
the female fex have rifen in a flow but 
fteady progrefs, to higher and higher de- 
grees of eflimation. Converfation is their 
talent, and a difplay of delicate fentiments: 
the gentlenefs of their manners and win- 
ning behaviour, captivate every fenfible 
heart. Of fuch refinements, favages have 
little conception : but when the more de- 
licate fenfes are unfolded, the peculiar 
beauties of the female fex, internal as well 
as external, are brought into full light ; 
and women, formerly confidered as ob- 
jedls of animal love merely, are now va- 
lued as faithful friends and agreeable com- 
panions. Matrimony afTumes a more de- 
cent form, being the union, not of a ma- 
iler and flave, but of two perfons equal in 
r,ank uniting to form a family. And it 
contributed greatly to this delicious re- 

VoL. 11. F finement, 
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finement, that in temperate climes ani- 
mal love is (moderate, and women long re- 
tam-£jood looks, and power of procreation. 
Inus marnag(^\becamd honourable among 
polilhed nations : which banilhed the bar- 
batons Custom of purc^haling wives ; tor a 
.man 'who wiflie(5 to have his daughter ad- 
vantageoufly iriatched, j^ilt gladly give ,a 
dowry with her. ' ^ ^ /^ 

t^olye^my is intimately conrfe^^eil Svitti 
the cuuomx)t purchaling wive;s. There is 
no "limitation m purchaling llaves : nor 
has a^woman purchaled as a.wiie ora 
flave, any juft caule tpr complaining that 
others are purfhafed as fhe ^was : pn^thc 
contrary,* addition of hands Tor perform- 
ing' thle'/fervile offices of the family,' ^ is 
io'me reVi^^^ her. '^Polygamy accorcl!ing^ 
l^y Has always tbeen permitted, vvhere men 
pay for 4hetr wives. The Jews purdha^ed 
t*heir Wives, and Vv^ere indulged in poly ga- 
my \a), Diodorus Siculus fays, tnat fo- 
lygamy was permitted in Egypt, except t9 
priells {b). This probably was the cai!ex>- 
riginaliy ; but when the, l^gyptian man- 
ners came to be ppliili^d, a man gave a 
dowry with l;iis daughter, inftcad of recei- 

{a) Leviticus, xviii. iS. {b) Lib. i. 
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ving a price for her ; witnefs Solomon, 
who got the city oiF Gazer in dowry with 
the King of Egypt's daughter. When 
that cuftom became univerfal, we may be 
certain that it put an end to polygamy. 
And accordingly Herodotus affirms, that 
polygamy was prohibited in Egypt [a). 
Polygamy undoubtMly prevailed in Greece 
and Rome, while it was cuftomary to pur- 
chafe wives ; but improved manners put 
an* end to the latter, and confequently to 
the former. Polygamy to this day ob- 
tains in the cold country of Kamfkatka ; 
and in the ftill colder country round *Hud- 
fon's bay. In the land of jfefTo, near Ja- 
pan, a man may have two wives, who 
perform every fort of domeftic drudgery. 
The negroes in general purchafe their 
wives, and indulge in polygamy : and 
this is alfo law in Monomotapa. Polyga- 
my and the purchafihg wives were cuftom- 
ary among the original inhabitants of the 
Canary iflands, and among the people of 
Chili. 

The low condition of women among 
barbarians introduced the purchafing them 
for wives, and confequcntiy polygamy. 

[a) Lib. 2. ^ 92. 
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Thf>ft ?.#e^^aid^^ th^.^ong civiq 
Jized nation^^ ^^^j^j^, the, Jaw of natv^rfi^ 
and copfin^^fj^;^^ t;o one ,wil«u Tbci^ 
equalij^ ^s^ jtG4^^^kj^ad digility,,bars tha 
man^jirom taking UQ9$her wife,.. fts it hxvS 
the^ysro{^ai;^;:ff^ apfijtl^r hufba^ 

lyg;arny.^w|^f^g^j9^t gradually. It wore 
^P \i)'i9^9^9f4 §?1 WB^f^s refiped ;^ but 
ft^cH ,was |]^ Jb9^ug5u?e of long Jiftbit, < tfaiat 
^pl dlx'^P^ ^^asji^o^fiaed. tjo ©ne wife, b© 
w^^ ^^Ige^^wy^qpRfiutiiP^B without /HiiiiH 
tat^phj^ .IixJ3;crmaiiy5,\^ben T^^ wrojEe^ 
vcr^ ^^f^^^ of polygaiay, 

"fj^PiW^ ilUc Jin^t;fjpio«i^>^«tec ullam mo- 
■*^ rum p^^rtem jp^gis Jaudayeris ^ nam 
'* prope fpU j^arbarorufla ^ngijli^ uxorij^u^ 
" content! fi^^it;, excep]:is adiBodam |)au- 
^* CIS, q^ui nofl, libidine, fed: pb nobiiita-^' 
^^ tein,^ plurimis nuptiis ambiuia^ur ^.'^ 
As poly «;apfiy , was in that co Wtcy little 

* " Marriage is there rigidly refpe£^ed ; nojr Js 
^^ there any part of their morality more laudable : 
V for they are almoft the only race oF barbarians 
'^ who are contented with a finglc w-if^ ; a vtfry few 
^* excepted, who, npt frqm U^poDW^^aacy, but from 
^* an ambition pf nobility, take more wives tlian^ 

pra(3;ifed.^ 
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pradifed,'^e^'%ky ft^e ^fertain the pur9ha- 
Cng wives did not remain in vigour. And* 
Tacitus accordingly^ mentioning tile ge- 
neral rule ** dotem non uxor marito^ FcJcf 
" xxxori maritus offert*," explains Hi^^a^ 
way by obfcrving, that the only dos giver^ 
by the bridegroom were marriage-prefents, 
and that he at the fame time received 
raarriage-prefents on the bride's part (a)^ 
The equality of the matrimoniaL engage- 
ment for the mutual benefit of hulband 
and wife, was well underltood among the 
Gauls, C^far {b) fays, "' Viri quantas 
*Vpectinias ab uxoribus dotis nomine ac- 
" ceperunt, tantas ex fuis bonis, a^flittia- 
*' tione fada, cum dotibus communicant, 
^' Hujus omnis pecuniae conjundlim ratip 
** habetur, frucftufque fervantur, Uter 
" eorum vita fjperarit, ad eum pars utri- 
" ufque cum frudibus fuperiorum te^- 
^' porum pervenit f." In Japan, and' iri" 

Nicaragua, 

* * -1)11^6 liufband gives a dowry to the wife, .but 
^^ me wife brings none to the hulband." , , . 

t^'^'^Whatfever Tarn the hu^and has receive'^' as 
•' kis wife's portion, he jdins ^3 miich of Uis oVn 

(a) De moi ibus Germanorum, cap. i8. 
{i^} Uh. 6. cap. 19. De hello Gallico. 

^^ effe<ftsL. 
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Nid^yagui, a man can have but one wife ; 
but he may^have many concubines. Iff 
SfJSn, ' ptitj^gatny is ftill permitted, though 
thcPWide' brings a dowry with her r but 
that^ kbfurdity is corredled by fefihed man- 
ners ; it beirig held improper, and even 
difgraceful, to have more than one wife. 
The purchafing wives wore out of fafhion 
among the* ancient Tufcans ; for it was 
held infamous, that marriage fhould be 
the Vefdlc of any motive but liiutual love. 
This at the faitife time put an end to poly- 
gaitiy. Polygamy was probably early e- 
radicated among the ancient Perfians ; for 
tKieJ^btide's dowry was fettled in marriage- 
articles, as among ^ lis. And tliere' is the 
fanife reafbh ftit ptefuming, that it was 
not long permitted in Meiifcb ; marriage 
th6re beirig folemnized by ihe prieft, and 
th6' bride's dower fpecified, which was re- 
ft6red in cafe of leparadon. * In the coiiit- 
trids whei^e the Chriftian religion was firft 
propagated, women were fafl advancing 

•* effefts. An account is kept of this joint flock, 
*' and the fruits of it are preferved. Upon the 
** death of either, the furviving fpoufe has the pro^ 
«« perfy of both the Ihares, with the fruits or pro- 
«« fits." 

to 
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to an equ|ili|y ;with the^^^^ and pp^y- 
pmy was, wearing p^t ^o^.fa^c^. ^,The 
^ure^ ^Pi^^it ,^f ^l^e jgflfgel^^ed its ex- 
tindion-^ and tho' not ^rj^l^jjji^ed^^^rcft- 
Ij.^it was^pwever hp|d^, tha.^ G^riftiai^ity 
is a religion too pure for polygamy. 

But, as hinted above, ic was by How 
degrees that the female lex emerged out 01 

flayer^, tp pofTefs.tl^ ^fe^Wf^ ^?!V^P»W7 
arf Ifititl^ to by natui;^.^^ TJ|f^ pyaa^f of 

o( tj^_^ d^e^W. ^y^^iftf^^^F cuftfl?^. 

qr<^e4^^y ^^oyJ4e»c^,,tl^V^€ /^^iga, 
of;> wQij^^n ;p ^er 9l^i^^(?j^,^c9pmqn9psi 
^ii^ ^fr^^wVr^^ ?m!^^^^^^ ^uripgt i^fapfiy; 
all d^p^/jijds pr^'h^p c^iTP. 1 A?,,d^rilig.,fhftt;, 
period^j };hq father is pf V^xk^ ufe'jcp^J^^s. 
child, bis affe(5lion is but flighty till, the 
child b?gin to prattle and fhew fome fo^ndri 
i^fs fpr hini. The expoiing ap, iufaixt 
t^ere^Jore fliqw^, that the mother was littlp 
regarded : if Ihe had been allowed a vote, 
the^jyafStice never would have obtained in 
anrj5 ^untry, Jn the.firll book of thelli-* 
ac^i' AthiHes^^fays to Agamemnon, who 
thtiffetened to^ford'e from hini his mifti^fs 

Brifeis, 
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Brifeis, ** Another thiAg I will tell thee : 
** record it in thy foul. For a woman 
** thefe hands £hall never fight, with thee 
*^ nor with thy foes.-** Come, feize Brifeis: 
** ye Argives, take the prize ye g;ave. 
** But beware of other fpoil, which lies 
" flowed in my fhips on the fliore. I 
" will not be plundered farther. If other 
be thy thoughts, Atrides, come in 
arms, a trial make : thefe very flaves 
of thine fhall behold thy blood pouring 
atfbund my fpear *.'* The comedies of 



<4 



• Pope difguifes that fentimcnt as follows. 

•* Seize on Brifeift» whom the Grecians doomed 
•* My prize of war^ yet tamely fee refum'd ; 
** And feizefecure; no more Achilles draws 
*• His conqu*ring fword in any woman's caufe. 
•* The gods command me to forgive the paft -, 
" Bnt let this firft kivafion be the laft : 
•* For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'ft invade, 
•• Shall ftream in vengeance on my reeking blade." 

Such contempt of the female fex as exprefled by A- 
chilles was perhaps thought too grofs for a modern 
car. But did not Pope difcover, that one capital 
beauty in Homer, is the delineation of ancient man- 
ners ? At that rate, had it fallen to his fhare to de- 
fcribe Julius Csefar, he would have dreffcd him like 
A modern beau. And why not ? for in a genteel af- 
fembly, what a favage would he appear, without 
breeches, and without linen ! 

i' Menander, 
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Mgganjier, phileq;jpn, and Dipl)ilus, are 
19ft ; but manners muf^, have been nttie 
polifhed ^in^^tUeir time, ^^ fa^r a^ can he 
conjedluffti'ii^^jg^ their |ranfliitors oij^i- 
tatofs, lyPlgifti^ and Tqrehpe. Married 
1fome^r iw tljyy^ comedies are fometiijnes 
introduced^ and treated with very Uttle 
pefpedl. A matt cowmpjpnly vent? hjs 
wrath QU his wife ; an^^gpMs her as^ tljc 
caufe qf.^J^e i^ilcondud pff their ch^j^ren. 
^ lady, perliaps too^^iaqgifig^e abiDui^er 
hu&aasdistamo'ursy is'ad4l]^4 \S7 ^^°^ ^^ 
the following words. 

*^ Ni mala, ni ftulta fis, ni indomita itffpbfqu'e animi, 
** QuOd virrfeflfe odio vidc2^i$i tute rifci oMo hab^s. 
" Praeterliac'fi niihi tale po!! hunc diem * 

^* Faxfe, faxp faris vidua vilSs piitrcm *.'*> 'j/v ' 

So little ibrmerlyj were women /eg^isd- 
ed in England, 'that the benefit 'of cki^y 
was not extended to them, till thft^^daya 
of William and Mary when an acl of 

* *' Would you be held a wife and virtuous f^bdfe, 
** And ordifcretion due, oWei^e this tounfel":^ 
" Whatever i, your lord, blame or approve^ '^ 
** Still let your praife or cenfure be the fam©*? .»^ 
'* But hearkeei — be this reprimand the laft : r,' 
** If you again offend, namore a wife ,, ^ 

** Within thefe walls ; ^— your father has youjDac^p.'* 

VoiL.IL g' ""'' ' parmtnene 
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parliament was made^ bellowing that pri- 
vilege on tliem. 

One will not be furprifed, tliat women 
in Greece were treated with no gVe^t re- 
fted): DY their nufbands. A wocgian can- 
not nave"*much attraftion who pafles all 
her tyne m folitude -/to be admired, (he 
muft receive the 'pomh x>f fbciety. At the 
fame time, men of fafliibn were'lbiiiuck 
improved in manners, as to i:elifll^o(^le^y 
w^h' -agrfeibV^ Worttfe^h, where fuch '%m\d 
b^^^'foandr 'Md! Ii^iice the figure that 
'66iiirtizaris mad^elkt^that period, efpeclilly 

. ^ifl^ Aihfens. Theflfiidifed tlfc ^temjifet itt^ 
tatft^fef the men^ and endeavmiitedto gkik 
their aiSfecSioh,^ "by ex^ry winrfttf^irt.' '1% 
dkily^^^iii)nverfaftons they lifteiiea %, 'on 

')ph^ofSphy, ^olitic\ poetry, feiilig^tiSifea 

^tfifeir fifederftkndtng and iikpi-dved* their 
t^ke. '' Thkii hmifes ' becam^^ '^^eeab^e 
fchools, Whiere every one ihigl?^ bl/^W- 
ftrii^ed in his own art. Socrate^'^liiH'^6- 

" icicles met frequently at the houf^^of Afp^- 
fiaV from' fier^ they acqtiired d^li^acy 'df 
taftc,' and in return' jirocum^ 

^"Biic^ '?^fpea and i'^J)utatioli!'" ''Greece ^t 
that tune was governed by orators, over 
wtom' fdme celel^r^ei'^cc^rtelaiis^ l^acl 

great 
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great influence ;; and by that means enter- 
ed deep into the government. It was faid 
of the famous Demofthencs, " The mea- 
*' fure he hath meditated on for a year^ 
" will be overturn^a in a day by a wo- 
" nian/' It appears accordingly from 
Plautus and Terence, that Athenian cour- 
tezans lived in grea,t fplendor. See in 
particular Heautont;imoroumenos, a6l 3.. 
fcene 2. 

I proceed to the other caufe of polyga- 
my, viz. opulence; in a hot clima^te. ^^M^rt 
there have a burning appetite for animal 
enjoyment ; and women become old and 
lofe the prolific quality, Hi^^ age which 
carries them little beyond the prime of 
life in a temperate clin^ate. Thefe cir- 
cumftances difpofe men of opulence to 
purchafe their wives, that they niay not 
be cpnfined to one ; and purchafe they 
muft, for no man, without a valuable 
confideration, will furrender his daughter^ 
to be one of many who are deftined to 
gratify the carnal appetite of a fingle man. 
The numerous wives and concubines in 
Afiatic harems, are all of them purchafed 
with money. In the hot climate of Hin- 
doftan, polygamy is univerfal, and meii: 
C z buy 
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buy their^ , yvives. The fame t (^tains in 
China: affei;^t^ price is a4}Rfted and 
paid, the bri^ 4^ condwdled ta the bride- 
groom's jhc^ufep^J^ckeflan a fedan, rand the 
key delivered^ to^him: if he be not fatif- 
fied w^th his bargain, he fend^ her back 
at the^ expenc^pf Ic^ng the Ann he paid: 
former: if f^^t^i^fj^ h? f(fa(lsv:his male 
friends in ouf rop^, and fhe her female 
friends in anotl^;*^!^ ^A man who has little 
fuDuance, take^ ^y^^^^ ^^^ h}^ ^^^ from a 
hofpital, which faves him a dowry. 

It has, been ^jpl^^^dedr. for polygajny in 
warpi climates, ^^at wx)mei> af^ -fit fiwr 
being ip^rried^^at^ before the ^geo€ 
ten^; that tiiej ar^ paft child-bearing at 
twenty- £ye, while men are yet in the 
prime of life ; and therefore that x fecond 
wife Qught to be permitted who can bear 
children. Arjsr won>en thencreated.for no 
other purpofe but procreation merely, to 
be l^id afide as ufelefs animals whea they 
ceafe to bear children ? In the hoteft cli- 
mates, a woman may be the mother of 
ten or twelve children ; and are not both 
parents ufefully employ 'd, in rearing fu^h 
?i number and fitting th^m to do fpr them- 
felyes ? After this imp9rt^nt t^lk is per-' 

formed, 
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formed, fe^not the woman well intitled, 
for the remainder 8f life, to enjoy the cbn- 
jugal fociety* biF a man, to whom fhe de- 
dicJifcd the flower of her youth ? But eveil^ 
attendiil^' t& the male fex:* only without 
paying ittjr^^fegard to the othei* iex^ it 
ought to^^be confidered', that a'man,^ by 
taking a fecdnd wife, prevents fome other 
man fVdm' h^lhg* any. The argument 
fbr "polygamy ^would indeed be conclufive, 
were ten females bo?fr for one male, as is 



faid to be the cafe in Bantam : but as ^n 
equality of males arid ifeiiiailes is the inva- 
mble rule df nathre^^^he argument has 
nb force. AH men arfe bom equal by "na- 
ture '^'^nd^ to permit polygamy in ^ny de- 
gree, is to authorife feme to ufiirp the 
pinvJIe^e^'of others. 

^Thus'jn hbt climates Women remain in 
the fanie^ttmble and dependent flate, in 
wKicK ^^ * Women were originally, when 
all Aieff^^ were favages. Women by the 
law of H^ndoftan are not admitted to be 
wltnefl^^, even in a civil caufe ; and I 
bli^fli f^ ^^acknowledge, that in Scotland, 
th^ fame lalW^liat not been long in difufe,^ 
Ifl'^C6ritradi<5tioil to dbe climate, Chri* 
ftiaflitjr^has IJanilhfecJ' polygamy from E- 

thiopia^ 
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thiopia, tho' the jvidsres are far from being 
levere upoh that crime. The heat of the 
flimaie makes rfiem wilh tQ indulge in a 
plufalft^ of Wivl?^ even at the expence of 
purcMfing eacfi^of them. ^Jimong the 
CliVlftians of Congo polygamy is in ufe, as 
foriTierly when they were Pagans. To be 
fconfined to oni^ wife during life, is held 
by the moft zealous Chriftians there, to be 
altogether irrational : father than be fo 
^^orifined^J^th^f'^viAiM renounce Chrifti- 

'-'iBefidfe^blygamy, many other cuftoms 
clepehd'oti We nature of the matrimonial 
^h^gement, 4hd vary according to its dif- 
ferihtf kinds. ' ^Ma^i^riage-cereiiionies, for 
m^t l^sktt)il, vai^ ih diffefeiit countries, 
anS'^ at diifferent times. "Where the prac- 
tice is to purchafe a wife, whether amoiig 
lavajges or among pampered p^^ople in hot 
climates, payment of the price complete^ 
tiie marriage without any other cefemony. 
5ther ceremonies however are fometimes 
pradifed. In old Rome, the bride was 
attended to the bridegroom's houfe with 
a female flave carrying a diftaff and a 
fpindle, importing that Ihe ought to fpin 
for the fs^mily. -^mong the favages of 
" ' Canada 
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Canada and of the neighbouring countries, 
a ftrap, a kettle, and a la^got, are put in 
the brige's cabin, fis^fyn^^bo)^ ^'^^r duty, . 
viz. to caqy burdens, ^^[^^g'cfs vidluals, 
and to provide wood^, Oi)^ the other jhand, 
the bride, i^ token ^^of^er^^flavej^,^^?^ke» 
her axe, .pur^^^yrood,^^ -up, ^^pd 

lays it before the ^loorr of the bride-y 
gfopms hut. All the falutation, j:^i^ i:€- 
c^iyes is, " It ii^ tim^ to^jgq t^feft." /^^ 
inhabitants of Sierra Leona, a negro coun- 
try, haye.^in all ^h^^^^^g^^^^^ a.bg^rfiiBg- 
MdPkrWh"^. yQ.^gi>M^rl?%^ducafefl 

9ld geixtl^mao. \V^i?^|J|eir ^j^^tipi^ 
conlplet?<^,,j^?j5are^^ iv^^i^ }>^^ 

^^txirc to. ^public alTe^^ 
be teVmed a matrimonial niarket, becaufe 
there ypung men convene to make a 
choice. Thbfe who Bt themfelves to ^lieir 
fancy, pay the dowry ; and over and a- 
bove, gratify the old iuperintendaiit for 
his extraQrdinary care , m educating the 
bride.- lathe ifland of Tava, the bridel 
m tokeiVv of fubjettion. walhes.the bride- 
groom s feet ; ai;ia this is a capital ^ere- 

Sony, m Ruffia, the oride prefents to 
tfte bridegroom a bundle of rods, to be u- 
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fed againft her when flie deferves to be 
chaftifed j and at the fame time flie pulls 
off his boots. The prefent Emprefs, in- 
dent upon reforming the rude manners of 
her fubjedls, has difcountenanced that ce- 
remony among people of fafliion. Very 
different were the manners of Peru, before 
the Spanifti conqueft. The bridegroom 
carried fhoes to the bride, and put then^ 
on with his own hands. But there, pur- 
chafing of wives was unknown. Mar- 
riage-ceremonies in Lapland are diredled 
by the fame principle. It is the cuftom 
there for a man to make prefents to his 
children of raiil-deer; and young women, 
fuch as have a large flock of thefe ani- 
mals, have lovers in plenty. A young 
man looks for fuch a wife, at a fair, or at 
a meeting for paying taxes. He carries to 
the houle of the young woman's parents, 
fome of his relations ; being folicitous in 
particular to have an eloquent fpeaker. 
They are all admitted except the lover, 
who muft wait till he be called in. After 
drinking fome fpirits, brought along for 
the purpofe, the fpokefman addreffes the 
father in humble terms, bowing the knee 
as if he were introduced to a prince. He 
% ftyles 
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ftyles him^ the worshipful father, the 
high anfi 5i[^ighty father,, the Deft arid ^^ft 
illuftrioi;is fafhf r, &c. &p. ' , 

In viewing the chain of caufes aiia e^- 
fedls, inftaijij^es fometimes occur of Dizarre 
facfls, ftarting from tl^e chain without any 
caufe that can be difcovered. The mar- 
riage-ceremonies amons; the Hottentots 
are of that nature. After all matt;^rs are 
adjufted among thq old people, ^he young 
couple are fliut. up, by tnemfelves j aiicl 
pafs the night in ftrugglmg for fuperio- 
rity, which proves a ypry ferious work 
where the l?ri4c is reli;i(flanty. If fhe jper- 
fevere to_th,e laft wjithout yielding^, the 
y^pung man IS difcarded ; but ijf he pre- 
,yail, which qqrpimonly ^appeixs, the ^ar- 
riiage is completed by anpther ceremony, 
^o lefs fiqgular. The men and , w.opien 
fquat on^jl^?, ground in different cirjjles, 
^he bri4flgroom in the centre of one^ and 
the bride in the centre of another. The 
Suri, or ma^er of religious ceremon^ics, 
piiTes on .t;he bridegroom ; who receives 
the ftr^eam with eagernefs, and rub§ it in- 
to the furrows of the fat with which he 
is covered. He performs the fame cere- 
piony oi^fjthe tgide,, who is equally ire- 
VoL. n/' ^ '^ H fpedlfuU 
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fpedlful. The ceremonies of marriage a- 
roong the prefent Greeks are no kfs bi- 
zarre^ Among other particulars^ the 
bridegroom and bride walk three roui^ds ; 
during wMch they are kicked and cuffed 
heartily^ Our author Tournefort: adds, 
that hcfonly and his companions forbore 
to join in the ceremony ; wh][ch , was a- 
fcribed to their ruflicity and ignorance of 
poUte manners. Marriage-ceremoniqs a- 
mong the Kamfkatkans are extremely 
whimfical. A young man, after making 
his propofals, enters into the fervice of his 
intended father-in-law. If he prove a-r 
greeable, he is admitted to the trial of the 
touch. The young woman is fw^ddled up 
in leathern thongs ; and in that condition 
is pat under the guard of fome ol^ wo- 
men. Watching every opportunity of a 
flack guard, he endeavours to uncafe her, 
in order to touch what is always the iiaoft 
concealed. The bride muft. refift, in ap- 
pearance at leafl ; and -therefore cries out 
for her guards ; who fall with fury on the 
bridegroom, tear his hair, fcratch his 
face, and adl in violent oppofition. The 
attempts of the lover prove fometimes un- 
fuccefsful for months ; but the moment 

the 
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the touch is atchieved, the bride teflifies 
her fatisfadlion, by pronouncing the words 
Niy Niy with a foft and loving voice. The 
next night they bed together without any 
oppofition. One marriage- ceremony a- 
mong the inland negroes, is fingular. As 
foon as preliminaries areadjufled, the bride- 
groom with a number of his companions 
fet out at night ; and fur round the houie 
of the bride, as if intending to carry her 
off by force. She and her female attend- 
ants, pretending to make all pollible re^ 
fiftance, ciy aloud for help, but no per- 
fon appears. This refembles flrongly a 
marriage-ceremony that is or was cuftom- 
ary in Wales. On the morning of the 
wedding-day, the bridegroom, accompa- 
nied with his friends on horleback, de- 
mands the bride. Her friends, ' who are 
likewife on horfeback, give a politive re- 
fufal, upon which a mock fcuffle enfues. 
The bride, mounted behind her neareft 
kinfinan, is carried off, and is purfued by 
the bridegroom and his friends, with loud 
ihouts. It is not uncommon on fuch an 
Gccaiion to fee two or three hundred fturdy 
Cambro-Britons riding at full fpeed, crofT- 
ing and joftling, to the no fmall amufe- 
H 2 ment 
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ment^ of ^ the fpedators. WJi^n they have 
fatigued tjjemfelves and their horfes, the 
bridegroom is fuffered to overtake his 
bride. K^^^ pleads hier away in triumph, 
and the fcene is concluded with feafting 
and feftivity^ The fame jjptiarriage-ccccr 
mony was ufuaj in Mufcoyy, Lithuania^ 
and Livonia. a§ repprted by Olaus MagrJ 
nus {a). ^ * 

Divor-ce alfp depends on the nature of 
the matrimonial engagement. Where the 
law ik, tnat a man muft purclxafe his wj^9 



afe^orie does a JDiaye j it follows paturally^,; 

that he ihay purcliafe as many ^s he can 

pay'fet^^'and that he may turn them off^ 



bi^'pMfdre. T[his law is univerfal, with-' 
out^kfingle ej^ception. The Jews, who 
ptifchaftd their wivesi, were privil^ed tp 
divorce them, without being obliged tq 
affign a caufe {B). The negroes purchafe 
their wives, and turn them off when they 
think proper. The fame law obtains in 
China, in Monomotapa^ in the iilhmus of 
Dirien, in Caribeana, and even, in the 
cold country round Hudfon's bay, AH 
the favages of South America who Uvq 

(a) Lib. 14. cap, 9. 

(^) Deuteronoray, qhap, 54, 

near 
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liear thte^Oroonoko, purchafe as many 
wives as they can maintain ; and divorce 
them Mthout ceremony. 

ayery different is a matrimonial engage- 
ment between equals, where a dpwry is 
contra6ted with the bride. The nature of 
the engagement implies, that neither of 
them Ihould difmifs the other, without a 
juft caufe. In Mexico, where the bride 
brought a dowry, there could be no di- 
vorce but by mutual confent. In Lap- 
land, the women who have a ftockj of 
rain-deer as above mentioned, make a con^ 
fidrrable figure. This lays a foundation 
for a nla!trimonial covenant as among us, 
wMcH' bars polygamy, and confequently 
divorce without a juft caufe. And when 
thefe are barred in feveral inftances, the 
prohibition in time becomes general. 

I-jirbteed to adultery, the criminality of 
which depends alfo in fome meafure on 
the nature of the matrimonial engagement. 
Where wives are purchafed and polygamy 
is indulged, adultery can fcarce be reckon- 
ed a crime in the hufband ; and where 
there are a plurality of wives, found fenfd 
makes it but a venial crime in any of 
them, But a§ men are the lawgivers, the 

punifliment 
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puniftiment 6f female adultery, where po- 
lygamy takes place, is generally too fevere. 
It is however more or lefs Severe in differ- 
ent countries, in {Proportion as the men 
are more or lefs prone to revenge. The 
Chinefe are a mild people, and depend 
more on locks and bars for preventing l- 
dultery, than on fe verity j the punilhment 
being only to fell an adulterefs for a flave^ 
The fame law obtains in the kingdom of 
Laos, bordering upon China. An adul- 
terefs among the ancient Egyptians was 
puniflied with the lofs of her nofe. In 
ancient Greece, a pecuniary penalty was 
inflidled on an adulterer (^z). An adul^ 
terefs was probably punifhed^more fevere- 
ly. Among the hegroes, who have very 
little delicacy, adultery is but flightly pu^ 
nifhed ; except in the kingdom of Benin^ 
There, an adulterefs, after a itvcre whip- 
ping, is baniflied ; and the adulterer for- 
feits his goods, which are beflow'd on the 
injured hufband. Among the ancient 
Germans, a grave apd virtuous people, a-^ 
dultery was rare. An adulterefs was de-n 
prived of her hair, expelled from her huf- 
b:ind's houfe, and whipped through the 

(a) Odyffey, b.,8. I..S84. 
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village ifl). la Japan, wher^ the peopl^ 
ape remarkably fierce, female , adultery is 
always punifhed with death. In Tonquin, 
a woman guilty of adultery, i$, thrown to 
an^elephant to be deftroy'd. By the law 
^f, jyiofes, an adulterefs is puniftied with 
death, a^ alfo the adulterer {b), Margaret 
Qj^ jp^urgundy. Queen to L^wis Hutin King 
^France, was hang'd for adultery ; and 
her 4^y€rs were flea'd alive. Such werfe 
the favage manners of thofe tjnjes. There 
i^ an old law in Wales, that , for defiling 
}^t Prij^ce'i? bed, , the oflfepder mulj: pay ^ 
i;cj4.iO^|>]Lij:e.g9ld, of <Jie thicknefs pf .the 
fi|:}g?r of a ploughman^ho hcfs^ pVimghed 
JUjne years, ^and in Ifngth fxatn the ground 
tOjthe Prince's TOouth whepifitting, 
. ,^atri«iony .Ijetweea a iin^l? paii;, fpr. 
in;utual opinfort, and for procreating chil- 
dren, implies the ftrideft mutual fidelity. 
Adultpry Jppwever is a deeper crime in the. 
wife, than \j^ tlie hufband : in him it may 
l>^pen occafionally, with little or no alie- 
nation fOf afFedlion j but the fuperior mo- 
defty of the female fex is fuch, that a wife 

{a) Tacitus, De moribus Germanorura, cap. 19. 
{b) Leviticus, xx. 10. 
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does not yield, till unlawful love prevails, 
not only over modefty, but over duty to 
her huiband. Adultery therefore in the 
wife, is a breach of the matrimonial en- 
gagement in a double refpedt : it is an a- 
lienation of afFe<5lion from the hufband, 
which unqualifies her to be his friend and 
companion ; and it tends to bring a fpu- 
rious iflue into the family, betraying the 
hufband to maintain and educate children 
who are not his own. 

The gradual advance of the female fex 
to an equality with the male fex, is vifible 
in the laws of female fucceflion, that have 
been eftablifhed at different times, and in 
different countries. It is not probable, 
that in any country women were early ad- 
mitted to inherit land : they are too much 
defpifed among favages, for fo valuable a 
privilege. The fiercenefs and brutality of 
the ancient Romans in particular, unqua- 
lified the women to be their companions : 
it never entered their thoughts, that wo- 
men fhould inherit land, which they can- 
not defend by the fword. But women 
came to be regarded, in proportion as the 
national manners refined. The law pro- 
hibiting female fucceffion in land, efla- 
I blifhed. 
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blilhed in days of rufticity, was held to be 
rigorous and unjuft whe& tte Romans 
W^e more policed. Prcmrietors of Jano^ 
fuch of them as had no ipns, were ^ifpcH 
fed to evade ^he law, jli>y ample proviuons 
to their daughters, which rendered th^ 
J^d of little value^ to the collateral heir- 
male. To reform that abufe,' as termed 
by thofe who adhered to ancjpt Quftoms^ 
the lex Voconia was naade, confining i^cK 
provifions within Hioderate bounds : ana 
this regulation continued m force^ tij^re^ 
gard for the female fex broke thrbugA e- 
yery legal reftraint, and eftabliflied femaie 
fucceffion i^ lapflj ?tSj formerly ii^ mover 
ables *• The barbarous naltions whp 

crulh a 

♦ Juftiniail, or mOre pr^perlf the laliryer^ cittr 
plby'd by him upon that abfurd compil^pqii?i,jtb< 
Pandeih, is guilty of a grofs error, in teaching, 
that by the Twelve Tables males and females of the 
fame degree fucceeded equally to land. The lex Vd- 
conia (explained in Alexandri ab Alexandro geniales 
dUs, lib, 6. cap. 15.) vouch^ the contrary. And 
one cannot fee without pain, Juftinian's error, not 
only adopted by an illuiftrious modern, but a caufe 
afligned for it fo refined and fubtile as to go quW 
out of fight, Vefpfit de loixj liv. 27* chap. i. I 
ircnture to affirm, that fubtile reafoning never had 
any influence upon a rough and illiterate people ^ 
. Vol. IL I afifel 
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crufli'd the Roman power, were not late 
in adopting the mild manners of the con-* 
quered : they admitted women to inherit 
land, and they exadled a double compofi- 
tion for injuries done to them. By the 
SaUc law among the Franks, women were 
exprelsly prohibited to inherit land : but 
we learn from the forms of Marculfus^ 
that this prohibition was in time eluded 
by the following folemnity. The man 
who wanted to put his daughter upon a 
footing with his fons, carried her before 
the commiflary, faying, " My dear child, 
" an ancient and impious cuftom bars a 
" young woman from fucceeding to her 
" father : but as all my children equally 
" are given me by God, I ought to love 
" them equally ; therefore, my dear child, 
" my will is, that my effeds fhall divide 
*' equally between you and your bre- 
" thren." In polifhed ftates, women are 
not excluded from fucceeding even to the 
crown. Ruffia and Britain afford examples 

and therefore, at the time of the Decemvirs, who 
compofcd the Twelve Tables of law, the fubtile caufe 
affigned by our author could not have been the mo- 
tive, had the Decemvirs introduced female fuccef- 
fion in land, which they certainly did not, 

of 
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of women capable to govern, in an abfo- 
lute as well as in a limited monarchy *. . 
What I have faid, regards thofe nations 
only where polygamy is prohibited. I 
take it for granted, that women are not 
admitted to inherit land where polygamy 
is lawful : they are not in fuch eftimation 
as to be intitjed to a privilege fo illnftri- 
ous; 

* The kingdom of Gurrah in Hindoftan was go- 
verned by Queen Dargoutie, eminent for fpirit and 
beiuty. Small as that kingdom is, it contained a- 
bout 70,000 towns and villages, the effe^l of long 
peace and prpfperity. Being invaded by Afaph Can, 
pot many years ago, the Queen, mounted on an ele- 
phant, led her troops to battle. Her fon Rajah 
Bier Shaw, being wounded in the heat of adlion, 
was by her orders carried from the field. That ac- 
cident having occafioned a general panic, the Queen 
was left with but 300 horfemen. Adhar, who con- 
ducted her elephant, exhorted her to retire while it 
could be done with fafety. The heroine rejedled the 
advice. *' It is true," faid ihe, ** wd are overcome 
** in battle 5 but not in honour. Shall I, for a* 
•* lingering ignominious life, lofe a reputation that 
'^ has been my chief ftudy ! Let your gratitude re- 
•* pay now the obligations you owe me : pull out 
^^ your dagger, and fave me from flavery, by putting 
** an end to my life.'* The kingdom of Agonna in 
Guinea was governed by a. queen when Bofman^ 
wrote. 

I z Among 
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Among the Hurons in North America, 
where the regal dignity is hereditary and 
great regard paid to the royal family, the 
fucceflion is continued through females, 
in order to preferve the royal blood un-? 
tainted. When the chief dies^ his fon 
fucceeds not, but his fitter's fon ; who cer-r 
tainly is of the royal blood, whpever be 
the father : and when the royal family is 
at an end, a chief is eledled by the nobleft 
matron of the tribe. The fame rule of 
fucceffion obtains among the Natches, a 
people bordering on the Miflifippi ; it be^ 
ing an article in their creed, That their 
royal family are children of the fun. On 
the fame belief was founded a law in Peru, 
appointing the heir of the crown to marry 
his lifter j which, equally with the law 
mentioned, preferved the blood of the fun 
in the royal family, and did not encroach 
fo much upon the natural order of fuccef- 
fion. 

Female fucceflion depends in fome de- 
gree on the nature of the government. In 
Holland, all the children, male and fe- 
male, fucceed equally. The Hollanders 
live by commerce, which women are ca- 
pable of as well as nien. Land at the 

fame 
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&me time is fo fcanty in that country, as 
to reader it impracSlicable to raife a family 
by engroffing a great eftate ia land ; and 
there is nothing but the ambition of rai- 
fing a family, that can move a man to 
prefer one of his children before the refti 
The fame law obtains in Hamburgh, for 
the fame reafons^ Extenfive eftates^in land 
iiippqft great families in Britain, a cir- 
cumftance unfavourable to younger chil- 
dren. But probably in London, and in 
other great trading towns, mercantile men 
provide againft the law, by making a 
more equal diftribution of their effeds a- 
mong their children. 

After traverfing a great part of the globe 
with painful induftry, would not one be 
apt to conclude, that originally females 
were every where defpifed, as they are at 
prefent among the favages of America ; 
that wives, like Haves, were procured by 
barter ; that polygamy was univerfal ; and 
that divorce depended on the whim of the 
hufband ? But no fort of reafoning is more 
fallible, than the drawing general conclu- 
fions from particular fafts. The northern 
nations of Europe, as appears from the 
foregoing fketch, muft be excepted front 
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thefe coiiclufions. Among them, women 
were from the beginning courted and 
honoured, nor was polygamy ever known 
among them. 

We proceed now to a capital article in 
the progrefs of the female fex ; which is, 
to trace the different degrees of rertraint 
impofed upon married women in different 
countries, and ^t different times in the 
fame country ; and to a£Qgn the caules of 
thefe differences. Where luxury is un- 
known, and where people have no wants 
but what are fuggefted by uncomipted 
nature ; men and women live togethei' 
with great freedom, and with great in-^ 
nocence. In Greece anciently, even young 
women of rank miniftred to men in ba- 
thing. 

** While thefe officious tend the rites divine, 

** The laft fair branch of the Neftorian line* 

** Sweet Polycafte, took the pleafant toil 

** To bathe the Prince, and pour the fragrant oil (a). 

Men and women among the Spartans, ba- 
thed promifcuoufly, and wreftled together 
ftark naked. Tacitus reports, that the 
Germans had not even feparate beds, but 
lay promifcuoufly upon reeds or heath a-^ 

{a) Odyffey, book 3. Sec alfo book 8, line 491% 

long 
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long the walls of the houfe. The fame 
cuftom prevails even at prefent among the 
temperate Highlanders of Scotland ; and 
is not quite worn out in New England. A 
married woman is under no confinement, 
becaufe no man thinks of an aA fb irre- 
gular as to attempt her chaftity. In the 
Caribbee iflands adultery was unknown, 
till European Ghriftians made fcttlements 
there. At the fame time, there fcarce can 
be any fewel for jealoufy, where men pur- 
chafe their wives, put them away at plea- 
fure, and even lend them to a friend. But 
when by ripening fenfibility a man feels 
pleafure in his wife's attachment to him, 
jealoufy commences ; jealoufy of a rival 
in her affedlions. Jealoufy accordingly is 
a fymptom of increafing efteem for the fe- 
male fex; and that paflion is vifibly creep- 
ing ia among the natives of Virginia. It 
begins to have a real foundation, when 
inequality of rank and of riches takes place. 
Men of opulence ftudy pleafure : married 
women become objedls of a corrupted tafte; 
and often fall a facrifice, where morals are 
imperfe<5l, and the climate an incentive to 
animal loye. Greece is a delicious coun- 
try, the people handfome ; and when the 
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ancient Greeks made the grcateft figure, 
they were miferably defedlive in morals. 
They became jealous of rivals ; which 
prompted them, according to the rough 
manners of thofe times, to exclude women 
from fociety with men. Their women ac- 
cordingly were never feen in public ; and 
if my memory ferve me, an accidental in- 
terview of a man and a woman on the pu- 
blic ftreet, brings on the cataftrophe in a 
Greek tragedy. In Hecuba, a tragedy of 
Euripides, the Queen excufes herfelf for 
declining to vifit Polymeftor^ faying, 
" that it is indecent for a woman to look 
" a man in the face." In the Eledlra of 
Sophocles, Antigone is permitted by her 
mother Jocafta to take a view of the Ar- 
gian army from a high tower: ah old 
man who accompanies her, being alarmed 
at feeing fome females pals that way and 
afraid of cenfure, prays Antigon6 to re- 
tire ; ** for,'* fays he, " women are prone 
•* to detraction ; and to them the mereft 
" trifle is a fruitful fubjedl of converfa- 
" tion *.'* Spain is a country that fcarce 

yields 

* Women are not prone to detraclion, unlefs 
when denied the comforU of fociety. The cenfure 
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yields to Greece in finenefs of climate; 
and the morals of its people in the dark 
ages of Ghriftianity^ were not more pure 
than thofe of Greece. By a law of the 
Vifigoths in Spain, a furgeon was prohi- 
bited to take blood from a free woman, 
except in prefence of her hufband or near- 
eft relations. By the Salic law (^), he 
who fqueezes the hand of a free woman, 
fhall pay a fine of 15 golden fhillings. In 
the fourteenth century, it was a rule in 
France, that no married woman ought to 
admit a man to vifit her in abfence of her 
hufband. Female chaflity muft at that 
time have been extremely feeble, when fa 
little truft was repofed in the fair fex. 

To treat women in that manner, may 
poflibly be necefTary, where they are in 
requeft for no end but to gratify animal 
love. But where they are intended for 
the more elevated purpofes, of being 
friends and companions, as well as affec- 

of Sophpcles is probably juft witli refpeft to Ym 
countrywomen, bccaufe they were lock'd up. Old 
maids have the charafter with us of being prone to 
detraftion j but that holds not unlcfs they retire 
from fociety. 

(a) Tit. 22. 
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tionate niothers, a very different treat- 
ment is proper. Locks and fpies will ne- 
ver anfwer ; for thefe tend to debafe their 
minds, to corrupt their morals, and to 
render them contemptible. By gradual 
openings in the more delicate fenfe&, par- 
ticularly in all the branches of the moral 
fenfe, chaftity, one of thefe branches, ac- 
quires a commanding influence over fe- 
males ; and becomes their ruling prin- 
<:iple. In that refined ftate, women are 
trulted with their own condudl, and may 
fafely be trufted : they make delicious 
companions, and uncorruptible friends ; 
and that fuch at prefent is generally their 
cafe in Britain, I am bold to aflSrm. 
Anne of Britanny, wife to Charles VIII. 
and to Lewis XI I. Kings of France, in- 
troduced the fafliion of ladies appearing 
publicly at court. This fafhion was in- 
troduced much later in England : even 
down to the Revolution, women of rank 
never appeared in the ftreets without a 
maflc. In ' Scotland, the veil, or plaid, 
continued long in fafliion, with which e- 
very woman of rank was covered when 
fhe went abroad. That fafhion has not 
been laid afide above forty years. In I- 
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taly, women were much longer confined 
than in France ; and in Spain the indul- 
ging them with fome liberty is but creep- 
ing into falhion. In Abyffinia polygamy 
»is prohibited; and married women of 
fafhion have by cuftom obtained the pri- 
vilege of vifiting their friends, tho* not 
much with the good- will of many huf- 
bands. 

It were to be wilhed, that a veil could 
be drawn over the following part of their 
hiftory. The grQwth of lu^^ury and fen- 
fuality, undermining every moral priti^ 
ciple, renders both fexes equally diflblute: 
wives in that cafe deferve to be again 
Ipck'd up ; but the time of fuch feverity 
is paft. In that cafe indeed, it becomes 
indecent for the two fexes to bathe pror- 
mifcuoufly. Men in Rome, copying tl\e 
Greeks, plunged together into the fame 
bath ; and in time men and women did 
the fame {a). Hadrian prohibited that in- 
decent cuftom. Marcus Antoninus re*^ 
newed the prohibition ; and Alexander 
Severus, a fecond time : but to fo little 
purpofe, 'that even the primitive Chriftians 

[a) Plutarch, Life of Cato. 
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made no difficulty to follow the cuftom: : 
fuch appetite there is for being nudus cum 
nuda^ when juftified by fafhion. This 
cuftom withftood even the thunder of ge- 
neral councils J and was not dropt, till 
people became more decent, i 

In dayg of innocence, when chaftity is 
the ruling paffion of the female fex, we 
find great franknefs in external behaviour j 
for women above fufpicion, are little fo- 
licitous about appearances. At the fame 
period, and for the fame reafon, we 
find great loofenefs in writing; witnefs 
the Queen of Navarre's tales. In the ca^ 
pital of France at preient, chaftity, far 
from being pra^ifed, is fcarce admitted to 
be a female virtue. But people who take 
much freedom in private, are e:^tremely 
circumfpedl in public : no indecent txr 
preflion nor infin nation is admitted, even 
into their plays or other writings. In 
flngland the women are lefs corrupted 
than in France ; and for that reafon are 
not fo fcrupulous with relpe^ to decency 
^n writing, 

Hitherto of the female fex in temperate 
climes, where polygamy is prohibited, 
Very different is th?ir condition in hot 
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climes, which inflame animal love in both 
fexes equally. In the hot regions of Afia, 
where polygamy is indulged, and wives 
are pnrchafled for gratifying the carnal ap- 
petite merely, it is vain to think of re^ 
ftraining them otherwife than by locks 
and bars, after having once tailed enjoy- 
ment. Where polygamy is indulged, the 
body is the only objeiSl of jealoufy ; not 
the mind, as there can be no mutual af- 
fedlion between a man and his inftruments 
of fenfual pleafure. And if women be fo 
little virtuous as not to be fafely trufled 
with their own condutfl, they ought to be 
lock'd up ; for there is no juft medium 
between abfolute confinement and abfo- 
lute freedom^ The Chinefe are fo jealous 
of their wives, as even to lock them up 
from their relations ; and fo great is their 
diflSidence of the female fex in general, that 
brothers and fillers are not permitted to 
converfe together. When women go a- 
broad, they are Ihut up in a clofe fedan, 
into which no eye can penetrate. The in- 
trigues carried on by the wives of the Chi- 
nefe Emperor, and the jealoufy that reigns 
among them, render them unhappy. But 
luckily, as women ate little regarded 
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where polygamy is indulged, their ambi- 
tion and intrigues give lefs difturbance to 
the government, than in the courts of Eu- 
ropean princes. The ladies of Hindoftan 
•cover their heads with a gauze veil, even 
at home, which they lay not afide except 
in company of their neareft relations. A 
Hindoo buys his wife ; and the firft time 
he is permitted to fee her without a vejl, 
is after marriage in his own houfe. In 
feveral hot countries, women are put tm- 
der the guard of eunuchs, as an additional 
fecurity ; and black eunuchs are com- 
monly preferred for their uglinefs. But 
as a woman, deprived of the fociety g£ 
men, is apt to be inflamed even with the 
appearance of a man ; fome jealous nations, 
refining upon that circuipftance, employ 
old maids, termed duennas^ for guarding 
their women. In the city of Moka, in A- 
rabia Felix, women of fafhion never ap-^ 
pear on the ftreet in day-light ; but it is a 
proof of manners refined above thofe in 
neighbouring countries, that they are per- 
mitted to vifit one another in. the evening. 
If they find men in their way, they draw 
afide to let them pafs. A French furgeon 
being called by one of the King of Yq- 
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man's chief officers, to cure a rheumatirm, 
which had feized two of his wives, was 
permitted to handle the parts affedled; 
but he could not get a fight of their faces. 
I proceed to examine more minutely the 
manners of women, as refulting from the 
degree of reftraint they are under in differ- 
ent countries. In the warm regions of 
Afia, where polygamy is indulged, the e- 
dueation of young women is extremely 
loofe, being intended folely for animal 
pleafure. They are accomplifhed in fuch 
graces and allurements as tend to inflame 
the fenfual appetite : they are taught vocal 
and inftrumental mufic, with various 
dances that cannot Hand the teft of de- 
cency : but no culture is bellowed on the 
mind, no moral inftrudlion, no improve- 
ment of the rational faculties ; becaufe 
fuch education, which qualifies them for 
being virtuous companions to men of", 
fenfe, would infpire them with abhorrence . 
at the being made proftitutes. In a word, 
fo corrupted are they by vicious education, 
as to be unfit objedls of any defire but 
what is merely fenfual. Afiatic wives are 
not trufted even with the management 
of houfehold affairs, which would afford 
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opportunities for infidelity, tn Perfia, 
fays Chardin, the ladies are not permit- 
ted, more than children, to chufe a gown 
for themfelves : no lady knows in the 
morning what flie is to wear that day. 
The education of young women in Hin- 
doftan, is lefs indecent. They are not 
taught mufic nor dancing, which are rec- 
koned fit only for ladies of pleafure : they 
are taught all the graces of external be- 
haviour, particularly to converle with fpi- 
rit and elegance : they are taught alfo to 
few, to embroider, and to drefs with tafte. 
Writing is negle(5led ; but they are taught 
to read, that they may have the confola- 
tion of fludying the Alcoran ; which they 
never open, nor could underftand if they 
did. Notwithftanding fuch care in edu- 
cating Hindoflan females, their confine- 
ment in a feraglio renders their manners 
extremely loofe : the moft refined luxury 
of fenfe, with idlenefs or with reading 
love-tales ftill worfe than idlenefs, cannot 
fail to vitiate the minds of perfons depri- 
ved of liberty, and to prepare them for 
every fort of intemperance. The wives 
and concubines of grandees in Conflanti- 
nople, are permitted fomctiraes to walk 
I abroad 
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abroa4 for air and exercife. A foreigner 
ftumbling accidentally on a knolfiSf fhem^ 
abput forty in number, attended ^w?tK 
black eunuchs, was iri the twinkling of 
an ey? feized by a brifk girl,^ with the reft 
at her heels : flie accofted him 'mtH Idife 
amorous expreffiong, attempting at tl^ 
fame time to expole his naKednefs: Nei- 
ther threads nor intreat^es availed him a- 
gainft fuch vigorous aflkilants ; nor could 
the vehemence of their curiofity be n^ode- 
rated, by reprefenting the Ihame of i ISe*- 
haviour fo grofsly immodeft. An old Ja- 
niziary, {landing at a little dlftance,' was 
amazed : his Mahometan ' baflifulnefs 
would ijot fuffer him to iay hands npoh 
women ; but with a Stentorian v6ice he 
roared to the black eunuchs, tkat they 
were guardians of proftitutis, not of ilio- 
deft women ; urging them t6 free tS^'iiiah 
from fuch harpies. — All in vain (a), ^^ 

Very different are female nlanriers fti 
temperate climes, where polygamy is pro- 
hibited, and women are treated as rational 
beings. Thefe manners however de^eild 

{a) Obfcrvations on the religion, laws, &c. of the 
Turks. 

Vol. II. L in 
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in fdme meafure on the nature of the go- 
vernment. As many hands are at once 
employ'd in the different branches of re- 
publican government, and a ftill greater 
number by rotation ; the males, who have 
little time to fpare from public bufinefs, 
feel nothing of that languor and wearinefe 
which to the idle make the moft frivolous 
amufements welcome. Married women 
live retired at home, managing family-af- 
fairs, as their hufbands do thofe of the 
Hate : whence it is, that fimplicity of 
manners is more the tone of a republic, 
than of any other government. Such were 
the manners of the female fex during the 
flourifliing periods of the Greek and Ro- 
man commonwealths ; and fuch are their 
manners in Switzerland and in Holland. 

There will be occafion afterward, to dif^ 
play an important revolution in manners, 
refulting from chivalry {a). One branch 
of it muft be handled at prefent, that 
which concerns the intercourfe between 
the fexes. The Crufades were what firft 
gave a turn to the fierce manners of our 
anceftors. The combatants, fighting more 
for glory than for revenge or intereft, be- 

{a) Book 2. fketch 6. 
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came dminent for magiianimity and hero-^ 
ifin. After fo acSkive a life abroad, they 
could not bfear idlenefs at home, efpecially 
ivhen there was fueh demand for their 
prowefs. Europe had never been worfe 
governed than at that period : diifenfion 
and difcord were univerfal j and every 
chieftain bore deadly feud againft his 
neighbours^ Revenge was the ruling 
paflion^ which was licentioufly indulged, 
without the leaft regard to juftice. The 
heroes who had fignaliz'd themfelves a- 
broadj endeavoured to acquire fame at 
home: they entered into bonds of chi- 
valry, for redrefling wrongs and protedl- 
ing widows and orphans. An objedl fo 
noble and humane, tempered courage with 
mildnefsj and magnanimity with courtefy. 
The protedlion given to widows and or- 
phans improved benevolence y and female 
beauty, which makes the deepeft impref- 
fion on the benevolent^ came to be the ca- 
pital object of protedlion. Each knight- 
took under his peculiar care, the beauty 
that inflamed him the moft; and each 
knight was difpofed to elevate the goddefs 
of his heart above all rival beauties. In; 
his heated imagination, Ihe was perfedlioa 
L a without 
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witjiout frail^j^ a paragon of nature, E- 
mulation for tjic f^jooc of a beloved ob- 
jedl, has no bounds, becavife there is J\o- 
thing felfifh in it : flie is exalted into a fort 
of fiivinity : the lover defcends to be a 
humble votary,^ And m^rk, that devotion 
to a vifible deity, always flames the high- 
eft. This connexion, which reverfes the 
order of nature by elevating women far a- 
bove men, produced an artificial fort of 
gallantry, that was carried to extrava- 
gancy : the language of devotion became 
that of love, and all was bombaft and un- 
natural. Chaftity however was a gainer by 
thi$ mode of love : it became neceffarily 
t;he ruling principle, to be preferved in 
purity without fpot or blemifh j pofleflion 
diffolves the charm ; for after furrender- 
ing all to a lover, a female cannot hope 
to n>aintain her angelic charadler a mo- 
ment. Duke John de Bourbonnois, anno 
I4i4y.caufed it to be proclaimed, that he 
intended an expedition to England with 
fixteen knights, in order to combat the 
like number of Englifh knights, for glori- 
fying the beautiful angel he worfhipped. 
Inftances of this kind ;without number, 
ftand ^upon record. Rene, ftyled Ai';^^ 
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Sicify and j€ruftdem^ obferves in writing 
upon tournaments, that they are highly 
uiefal in fumilhing opportunities to young 
knights and efquires to difplay their prow- 
efs before their miflxeffes. He adds, 
*' that every ceremony regarding tourna- 
** ments, is contrived to honour the la- 
*' dies. It belongs to them to infpeft the 
" arms of the combatants, and to diftri- 
*' bute the rewards. A knight or efquire 
*^ who defames any of them, is beat and 
" bruifed till the injured lady condefcend 
** to intercede for him." Remove a fe- 
male out of her proper fphere, and it is 
eafy to convert her into a male. James IV. 
of Scotland, in all tournaments, profeflfed 
himfelf knight to Anne Queen of France. 
She fummoned him to prove himfelf her 
true and valorous champion, by taking 
the field in her defence againft Henry VIII. 
of England. And according to the ro- 
mantic gallantry of that age, the Queen's 
fummons was thought to have been James's 
chief motive for declaring war againft his 
brother-in-law. The famous Gafton de 
Foix, general of the French at the battle of 
Ravenna, rode from rank to rank, calling 
by name feveral officers and even private 

men. 
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intn, t^cbmmending to them their coutt* 
trryrdnd their honour; adding, " that he 
^tviwfcwM fee what they would perform for 
^' love of their miftreffes/' During thcf 
civil wars in France, when love and gal- 
lajntry were carried to a high pitch, Mon- 
fieurde Chatillon, ready to engage in a: 
battle, tied round his arm a garter of Ma- 
demoifelle de Guerchi his miftrefs. De 
Liques and d'Etrees were both iuitors to 
MademoifeUe de FouqueroUes for mar- 
ri^ge. De Liques prevailed, and the mar«« 
riagie day was fiited. But that very day, 
he was taken prifoner by his rival in ar 
battle anno 1525. The lady wrote a letter 
to d'Etrees demanding her hufband; and 
d'Etirees inftantly fenc him to her without 
even demanding a ranfom *. 

Ill peaceable times, the fovereign power 
havmg acquired more authority, the ne- 

, » "^e are indebted to Brantom for what foUowsr 
In the time of Francis I. of France, a young wo- 
man having a talkative lover. Ordered him to be 
dumb. His obedience for two long years, made all 
the world believe that he was funk in melancholy r 
iQne day in a numerous aflembly, the young woman, 
who was not known to be his miftrels, undertook 
to cure him ^ and did it with a fingle word, Speak, 
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ceffity of private protedliamccafed. But 
the accuftomed fpirit of gallantry did not 
ceafe. It could not however fubfift for 
ever againft nature and common fenfe : it 
fubfided by degrees into mutual affability 
and politenefs, fuch as ought always to 
obtain between the fexes. But obferve, 
that after a mod intimate connedlioni 
m«ters could not fall back to the former 
decency and referve. The intimate conA 
nedlion remained ; and a more fubftantial 
gallantry took place, not always innocent; 
This change of manners was firft vifible 
in monarchy. Monarchy employs but ^ A 
few hands ; and thofe who are no& occu-^ 
pied in public affairs, find leifure foit gak 
lantry and for defires that are eaiily gratb* 
fied. Women of rank, on the otherfhand, 
laid open to corruption by opulence and fu- 
perficial education, are more ambitious to 
captivate the eye than the judgement ; and 
are fonder of lovers than of friends. Where 
a man and a woman thus prepared meet 
together, they foon grow particular : the 
man is idle, the woman frank ; and both 
equally addided to pleafure. Unlawful 
commerce between the fexes becoming 
fhus compion, hi^h gallantry vanifhes of 

courfe ; 
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co\irfe : the bombaft ftyle appears ridicu- 
lous, and the fenfual appetite is gratified 
with very little ceremony. Nothing of 
love remains but the name ; and as ani-» 
mal enjoyment without love is a very low 
plealure, it foon finks into difguft whea 
confined to one objedl. What is not found 
in one, is fondly expedcd in another ; 
and the imagination, roving from obje^ 
to objedl, finds no gratification but in 
variety. An attachment to a woman of 
virtue or of talents, appears abfiird : true 
love is laughed out of countenance ; and 
men degenerate into brutes. Women, on 
the other hand, regarding nothing but 
fenfual enjoyment, become fo carelefs of 
their infants, as even, without blulhing, 
to employ mercenary nurfes *. In Perfia^ 

it 

* Les femmes d'un certain etat en France trou- 
vent qu'elles perdent trop a faire des enfans, et a 
caufe de cela meme, la plupart vivent celibataires,^ 
dans le fein meme du marriage. Mais fi I'envic dq 
fe voir perpetuer dans une branche dc defcendans^ 
^ les pone a fe conformer aux voeux de I'hymen, la 
population, dans cette clafle, n'en eft pas plus avan- 
cee, pars que leur delicatefle rend inutile leur pro- 
pagation 5 car, parmi les femmes du premier et fe- 
cond rang en France, combien y en a-t-il qui nou- 
riffent leurs enfans ? 11 feroit facile de les compter. 
2 Ce 
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it is a common pradlice aii;i,png ^^ornen ,of 
&{hion to ufe drugs that cai:i^ ab^rtip^ 
becaufe after pregnancy is advaj:)^^, th^ 
bufband attaches hiaifel£|t;o oth^er,,TOj>nie;j, 
it being held, indecent to touch a ;^Qi]fian 
who is pregnant. Such a courfe of. life 
cannot fail toiink them into cont^wpt; 
marriages are diflblved a? fpon as contradl- 
cd.; and the ,ftate is frullrated of that im- 
provement in morals and maijipers, which 
is the never-failing produ(5l of virtuous 
love. A ftate enriched by conqueil or^ 

Ce devoir indifpenfable de mere, a cefse chez nous 
d'en etre un. Les Interejis de la France y vot. i. 
f, 234. — [/;2 Englijh thus : *• The women of a cer- 
*' tain rank in France find that they lofe too much 
** by child-bearing ; and for that reafon, even tho' 
*^ marriec^ live in a ftate of celibacy. But popula- 
" tion is not advanced, even by thofe who, from a 
" delire of feeing themfelves perpetuated in their 
" defcendents, conform to the purpofe of marriage ; 
<* for their deUcacy counterbalances their fertility. 
** How few of the firft and fecond rank of women 
" in France fuckle their children ? It would be eafy 
^* to count the number. This indifpenfable duty of 
'* a mother has now ceafed to be one with us "3 — ' 
As fuch woful neglcdt of education is the fruit of 
voluptuoufnefs, ve may take it for granted, that 
the fame obtains in every opulent and luxurious ca- 
pital. 

Vol. II. M commerce^ 
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commerce, declines gradually into luxury 
and fenfual pleafure : manners are cor- 
rupted, decency banifhed, and chaftity 
becomes a mere name. What a fcene of 
rank and diffolute pleafure is exhibited in 
the courts of Alexander s fucceffors, and 
in thofe of the Roman emperors ! 

Gratitude to my female readers, if I 
fliall be honoured with any, prompts me 
to conclude this fketch with a fcene, that 
may afford them inftrudlion, and cannot 
fail of being agreeable ; which is, the fi- 
gure a woman is fitted for making in the 
jnatrimonial ftate, where polygamy is ex- 
cluded. Matrimony among favages, ha- 
ving no objedl but propagation and fla- 
very, is a very humbling ftate for the fe- 
male fex : but delicate organization, great 
fenfibility, lively imagination, with fweet- 
nefs of temper above all, qualify women 
for a more dignified fociety with men j 
which is, to be their companions and bo- 
fom-friends. In the common ccurfe of 
European education, young women are 
trained to piake an agreeable figure, and 
to behave with decency and propriety ; 
very little culture is beftow'd on the head; 
^xxd ftill lef$ on the heart, if it be not the 
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arc of hiding paffion. Such education is 
far from feconding the purpofe of nature, 
that of making women fit companions for 
men of fenfe. Due cultivation of the fe- 
male mind would add greatly to the hap*- 
pinefs of the males, and dill more to that 
of the females. Time runs on ; and when 
youth and beauty vanifh, a fine lady, who 
never entertained a thought into which an 
admirer did not enter, furrenders herfelf 
now to difcontent and peevifhnefs. A wo- 
man on the contrary, who has merit, im- 
proved by virtuous and refined education, 
retains in her decline an influence over the 
men, more flattering than even that of 
beauty : flie is the delight of her friends, 
as formerly of her admirers. 

Admirable would be the effeds of fuch 
refined education, cpntributing no lefs to 
public good than to private happinefs. A 
man, who at prefent muft degrade him- 
felf into a fop or a coxcomb in order to 
pleafe the women, would foon difcover, 
that their favour is not to be gained but 
by exerting every manly talent in public 
and in private life ; and the two fexes, in- 
ftead of corrupting each other, would be 
rivals in the race of virtue. Mutual e- 
M 2 fleem 
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fteem would be to each a fchool of urba- 
nity ; and mutual defire of pl^afing, would 
give fmoothnefs to their behaviour, deli- 
cacy to their fentiments, and tendeme& 
to tlieir paffions. 

Married women in particular, deftin'd 
by nature to t^ke the lead in educating 
children, would no longer be the greateft 
obftrudlion to good education, by their 
ignorance, frivolity, and difordcrly man- 
ners. Even upon the bread, infants are 
fufceptible of impreffions ^ ; and the mo- 
ther hath opportunities without end of 
inftilling into them good principles, be- 
fore they are fit for a male tutor. Corio- 
lanus, who made a capital figure in the 

* May not a habit of chearfulncfs be produced 
in an infant, by being trained up among chearfiil 
people ? An agreeable temper is held to be a prime 
qualificadon in a nurfe. Such is the conne<Stion 
between the Uiind and body, as that the features of 

, the face are commonly moulded into an expreflion 
of the internal difpofition ; and is it not natural to 
think, that an infant in the womb may be affe6led 
by the temper of its mother ? Its tender parts 
makes it fufceptible of the .flightell impreflions. 

- "Wien a woman is breeding, fhc ought to be dou- 
bly careful of her temper 5 and in particular to in- 
dv.l^x no ideas but what are chcarful, and no fen- 
timents but what are kindly. 

Roman 
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Roman republic, never returned from war 
without meriting marks of diftindlion. 
Others behaved valiantly, in order to ac- 
quire glory : he behaved valiantly, in or- 
der to give pleafure to his mother. The 
delight fhe took in hearing him praifed, 
and her weeping for joy in his embraces, 
made him in his own opinion the hap- 
pieft perfon in the ^univerfe. Epaminon- 
das accounted it his greateft felicity, that 
his father and mother were ftill alive tp 
behold his condudl, and enjoy his viiSlory 
at Leudlra, In a Latin dialogue about the 
caufes that corrupted the Roman elo- , 
quence, injudicioufly afcribed to Tacitus, 
becaufc obvioufly it is not his ftyle, the 
method of education in Rome while it 
flourifhed as a commonwealth, is defcri- 
bed in a lively manner. I Ihall endea- 
vour to give the fenfe in Englifh, becaufe 
it chiefly concerns the fair fex. " In that 
" age, children were fuckled, not in the 
" hut of a mercenary nurfe, but by the 
" chafte mother who bore them. Their 
*' education during nonage was in her 
" hands ; and it was her chief care to in- 
*' flil into them every virtuous principle. 
" In her prefence, a loofc word or an im- 

" proper 
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" proper adion, were ftridlly prohibited* 
" She fuperintended, not only their fe- 
" rious ftudies, but even their amufe-- 
" ments ; which were condvicSled with de-r 
" cency and moderation. In that man- 
" ner the Gracchi, educated by Cornelia 
" their mother, and Auguftus, by Attia 
his mother, appeared . in public with 
untainted minds ; ^ond of glory, and 
prepared to make a figure in the world." 
In the expedition of the illuftrious Ber- 
trand cki Guefelin againft Peter the Cruel, 
King of Caflile, the governor of a town^ 
fummoned to give it up, made the fol- 
lowing anfwer, " That they might be 
*' conquered, but would never tamely 
" yield ; that their fathers had taught 
" them to prefer a glorious death before 
*' a diftipnourable life ; and that their 
" mothers had not only educated them in 
'' thefe fentiments, but were ready to put 
" in praftice the leffons they had inculca- 
" ted.'' During the civil wars in France 
between the Catholics and Proteftants, 
Bari, governor of Leucate, having fallen 
by furprife into the hands of the Catho- 
lics, wrote from prifon to his fpoufe Con- 
ftance Cezelli not to furrender even tho' 

they 
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they fliould threaten to put him to death. 
The befiegers brought him within her 
fight ; and threatened to maflacre him if 
Ihe did not inftantly open the gates. She 
offered for his ranfom her children and 
and all fhe had in the world — but th« 
the town belonged to the King, and 
was not at her difpofal. Would one 
think it poffible, that any man ever did 
exifl fo brutal as to put her hufband to 
death ? Yet this was done in cold blood. 
Let the moft profound politician fay, what 
more efficacious incentive there can be to 
virtue and manhood, than the behaviour 
of the Spartan matrons, flocking to the 
temples, and thanking the gods that their 
hufbands and fons had died glorioufly, 
fighting for their country. In the war be- 
tv/een Lacedemon and Thebes, the Lace- 
demonians having behaved ill, the mar- 
ried men, as Plutarch reports, were fo a- 
Ihamed of themfelves, that they durft not 
look their wives in the face. What a glo- 
rious prize is here exhibited, to be con- 
tended for by the female fex ! 

By fuch refin'd education, love would 
take on a new form, that which nature 
jnfpires, for making us happy, and for 

foftening 
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foftening the diftrefles of chance : it t^ould 
fill delicioufly the whole foul with tender 
amity, and mutual confidence. The u- 
nion of a worthy man with a frivolous 
woman, can never, with all the advanta- 
ges of fortune, be made comfortable : how 
different the union of a virtuous pair, who 
have no aim but to make each other 
happy ! Between fuch a pair emulation 
is reverfed, by an ardent defire In each to 
be furpaffed by the other. 

RoufTeau, in his treatife of Educa- 
tion, affirms, that convents are no bettei* 
than fchools of coquettery ; and that a- 
mong Proteftants, women make better 
wives and more tender mothers than a-- 
mong Roman Catholics ; for which, fays 
he, no reafon can be given but convent- 
education, which is univerfal among the 
latter. He then goes on in the following 
words. ^' Pour aimer la vie paifible et 
" doraeftique il faut la connoitre ; il faut 
^' en avoir fenti les douceurs des Tenfance. 
*' Ce n eft que dans la maifon paternelle 
" qu on prend du gout pour fa propre 
^' maifon, et toute femme que fa mere 
" na point elevce naimera point elever 
^' fes enfans. Malheureufement il n y a 
, plus 
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*' plus d'education privee dans les grandes 
*' villes. La fociete y ell fi generale et fi 
*' melee qu'il ne refte plus d'afile pour la 
" retraite, et qu'on eft en public jufques 
" chez foi. A force de vivre avec tout le 
" monde en n'a plus de famille, a peine 
" connoit-on fes parens ; on les voit en 
^^ etrangers, et la fimpjfcite des moeurs 
" domeftiques s'eteint avec la douce fa- 
" miliarite qui en faifoit le charme. C'eft 
*^ ainfi qu on fuce avec le kit le gout dq? 
" plaifirs du fiecle et des maximes qu'on 
** y voit regner/* Rouffeau^ Emile. 

Cultivation of the female mind, is not 
of great importance in a republic, where 
men pafs little of their time with women. 
Such cultivation where polygamy is in- 
dulged, would to them be a deep misfor- 
tune, by opening their eyes to their mi- 
ferable condition. But in an opulent mo- 
narchy where polyganxy is prohibited, fe- 
male education is of high importance j 
not fingly with refpe(fl to private happi- 
ncls, but with refpeca to the fociety in 
general. 

VoL.IL N AP- 
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APPENDIX. 

Concerning Propagation of Animals^ and Care 
of Progeny. 



HP H E natural hiftory of animals with 
refpedl to pairing and care of pro- 
geny, is fufceptible of more elucidation 
than could regularly be introduced into 
the fketch itfelf, where it makes but a 
fingle argument. Loth to quit a fubjedt 
that eminently difplays the wifdom and 
benevolence of Providence, I embrace the 
prefent opportunity, however flight, to 
add what further occurs upon it. M. 
Buffon, in many large volumes, beflows 
fcarce a thought on that favourite fubjedl ; 
and the negledl of our countrymen Ray 
•and Derham is ftill lefs excufable, confi?- 
dering that to difplay the condudl of Pror- 
vidence was their fole purpofe in writing 
natural hiftory. 

The inftindl of pairing is beftow'd on 
every fpecies of ani^nals to which it i§ ne- 
pefTary for rearing their young j and on 

np 
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IK> other fpecies. All wild birds pair: 
but with a remarkable difference between 
fuch as place their nefts on trees, and fuch 
as place them on the ground. The young 
of the former^ being hatched blind and 
without feathersj i^equife the nurfing care 
of both parents till they be able to fly^ 
The male feeds his mate on the neft, and 
cheers her with a fong. As foon as the 
young are hatched, finging yields to a 
more neceflary occupation, that of provi- 
ding food for a numerous ifTue, a talk that 
requires both parents. 

Eagles and other birds of prey build on 
trees, or on other places difficult of ac- 
ccfs* They not only pair, but continue 
in pairs all the year } and the fame pair 
procreate together, year after year. This 
at lead is the cafe of eagles : the male and 
female hunt together ; and during incu- 
bation the female is fed by the male. A 
greater number than a ifingle pair never' 
are feen in company. 

Gregarious birds pair^ in order proba- 
bly to prevent difcord, in a fociety con- 
fined to a narrow fpaqe. This is the cafe^ 
J)articularly of pigeons and rooks. The 
male and female fit on the eggs alternate- 
N a ly^ 
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ly, and divide the care of feeding their 
young. 

Partridges, ployers, pheafants, peafowl, 
groufe, and other kinds that place their 
nefls on the ground, have the inftindl of 
pairing ; but differ from fiich as build on 
trees in the following particular, that af- 
ter the female is impregnated, Ihe com- 
pletes her talk without needing any help 
from the male. Retiring from him, £he 
chufes a fafe place for her neft, where ihe 
can find plenty of worms and grafs-feed 
at hand. And her young, as foon as 
hatched, take foot and feek food for them- 
felves. The only remaining duty incum- 
bent on the dam is, to lead them to pro- 
per places for food, and to call them 
together when danger impends. Some 
males, provoked at the defertion of their 
mates, break the eggs if they happen to 
find them. If a Turkey hen die during 
hatching, the cock takefe her place in the 
neft ; and after the young are hatched, he 
tends them as a ben does. Not only fo, 
but when the female is engaged with a 
new brood, the cock takes care of the for- 
mer brood, leads them about for food, and 
adls in every refpedl as the female did be- 
fore. 
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fore. Eider ducks pair like other birds 
that place their nefts on the ground ; and 
the female finifhes her neft with down, 
plucked from her own breaft. If the neft 
be deftroyed for the down, which is re- 
markably warm and elaftic, £he makes an- 
other neft as before. If (he be robb*d a 
fecond time, Ihe makes a third neft ; but 
the male furnilhes the down. A lady of 
fpirit obferved, that the Kider duck may 
give a lefTon to many a married woman, 
who is more difpofed to pluck her huf^ 
band than herfelf. The black game never 
pair : in fpring the cock on an eminence 
crows, and claps his wings ; and all the 
females within hearing inftantly refort to 
him *. 

Pairing birds, excepting thofe of prey, 
flock together in February, in order to 
chufe their mates. They foon difperfe j 
and are not feen afterward but in pairs. 

Pairing is unknown to quadrupeds that 
feed on grafs. To fuch it would be ufe- 

* A hen that had hatched feveral broods of 
ducklings, carried her own chickens to the water, 
thruft them io by force, and refted not till they 
were all drowned. Such is the force of cuftom, e- 
ven againft nature. 

lefs J 
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lefs ; as the female gives fuck to her young 
while fhe herfelf is feeding. If M. Buf- 
fon defcrve credit, the roe-deer are an ex- 
ception. They pair, tho* they feed on 
grafs, and have but one litter in a year. 

Beafts of prey, fuch as lions, tigers^ 
wolves, pair not. The female is left to 
fiiift for herfelf and for her young ; which 
is a laborious tafk, and frequently fo un- 
fuccefsful as to Ihorten life. Pairing is 
effential to birds of prey, becaufe incuba- 
tion leaves the female no fufficient time to 
fearch for food. Pairing is not neceffary 
to beafts of prey, becaufe their young can 
bear a long faft. Add another reafon, 
that they would multiply fo faft by pair- 
ing, as to prove troublefome neighbours 
to the human race. 

Among animals that pair not, males 
fight defperately about a female. Such a 
battle among horned cattle is finely defcri- 
bed by Lucretius. Nor is it unufual, that 
feven or eight lions wage bloody war for a 
fingle female. 

The fame reafon that makes pairing ne- 
ceffary for gregarious birds, obtains with 
refpedl to gregarious quadrupeds ; thofe 
efpecially who ftore up food for winter, 

and 
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and during that feafon live in common. 
Difcord among fuch, would be attended 
with worfe confequences than even among 
lions or bulls, who are not confined to one 
place. The beavers, with refpedl to pair- 
ing, refemble birds that place their nefts 
on the ground. As foon as the young are 
produced, the males abandon their flock 
of food to their mates, and live ait large ; 
but return frequently to vifit them, while 
they are fuckling their young. 

Hedge-hogs pair, and feveral of the 
monkey-kind. We are not well acquaint- 
ed with the natural hiftory of thefe ani- 
mals ; but it may be prefumed that the 
young require the nurfing care of both 
parents. 

Seals have a fingular economy. Po- 
lygamy feems to be a law of nature among 
them, as a male aflbciates with feveral fe- 
males* The fea-turtle has no occafion to 
pair, as the female concludes her tafk with 
laying her eggs in the fand. The young 
;are hatched by the fun ; and immediately 
crawl to the fea. 

In every other branch of animal econo- 
my concerning the continuance of the fpe- 
cies, the hand of Providence is equally 

eonfpicuous, 
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€OB%io«pv«5. j.lThe ypiing of pairing birds 
aife produced ip? the fpying^ when the wpa- 
^1^ begins to be conjfoitab^^e ; and their 
ep^y produdlipn malpes them firm and yi- 
gorQus befpre winter, tq endure the hard- 
AjLig^ of that rigorous feafon. Such early 
produdlion is in particular favourable to 
^gles, and other b^rds of pj^ey ; for in 
tj^e fpring t^^yihave plenty of food,|)y ^he 
return qf birds of.pafTage. 

Tho^ the tipie of geftation varies confi- 
derably in ^J^; different quadrupeds that 
feed on grafs, j^yett j:he female is regularly- 
delivered easily in fjimmer, when grafs is 
ki plenty. ..T|ie mare admits the ftallion, 
in fumme^^ carries eleven months, and is 
delivered Jthebegi,nning of May. The cow 
cfiiFers littku, A flieep and a goat take the 
inale in November, carry five months, and 
produce when grafs begins to fpring. 
Thefe auimals love fliort grafs, upon which 
t mare, or a <;ow would ftarve. The ob- 
fervation holds in climates fo temperate as 
to encourage grafs in the fpring, and to 
nreferve it in verdure all the fummer. I 
am informed that in Italy, Iheep copulate 
ft^m June to July : the female goes twen- 
ty weeks, and is delivered in November 
-2 i or 
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or Decenaber, precifely at the tiixitf when 
grafs there is in the greateft plenty. Iix 
April the grafe is burnt up ; and fheep 
have nothing but fhrubs to browfe on. 
This appears to me a fignal inrtance of 
providential care ^\ The rutting-feafon of* 
the red deer is the end of September, and 
beginning of Odober: it continues for" 
three weeks ; during which time^ the male 
runs from female to female without inter- 
miflion. The female brings forth in May^ 
or beginning of June ; and the female of 
the fallow-deer brings forth at the fame 
time* The ftie-afs takes the male the be-^ 
gianiiig of fummer j but fhe bears twelvg 
months, which fixes her delivery to fum- 
ttier. Wolves and 'foxes copulate in De- 
cember : the female carries five months^ 
and brings forth in April, when animal 
food is as plentiful as at any other feafon j 
and the flxe-lion brings forth about thg 
lame time/ Of this early birth there id 

* I have it lipon good authority, that <5wes pafta- 
Hrtg in a hilly country chufe early fomc friug fpot, 
where they may drop their yburig With faflety. AnA 
hence the rilk of' removing a flock to a new field im- 
mediately before delivery : many lambs perifii bf 
bchig dropped in improper places* 

Vol. IL * Q on« 
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one evident^ ad vantage,' hinted ab'o»rei'>tiie 
ybung htivc time to grow fb firm as eafiljr 
to bear tfee incleinendies of T^iriter.- 
' Wire' bnfe to guefs-t^at probably would 
be tHe tittic 6f rutting, fummer would be 
named, efpeciialiy in a cold climatfe. And 
yet to qu!aHrupeds who carry but four or 
five months;* 'that economy would ^ throw 
tbe thn* of delivef y to an improper feafon, 
for Warmth, as well^as'^fbr food. Wifely 
is it ordered, that ihe delivcfry fhtJuid 
Cbnftantly be at the beft feafon for both. 
\ Gregarious quadrtipeds' that ftore up 
food for winter, differ from all other qua- 
drupeds i^\th refpeft to the time of deli- 
very . '<Bea>vers cbpulate about the end of 
autumn, and bring forth in Jatiuary, 
when their granary is full. The fame e- 
oohomy probably obtains among all other 
quadrupeds of the fame kind. 

One rule takes place among all brute 
animals, without a fingle exception. That 
the female never is burdened with two lit- 
ters at the fame time. The time of gefta- 
tioQ is fo unerringly calculated by nature, 
that the young brood can provide for 
themfelves before anorher brood comes on. 
Even a hare is not an exception, tho' many 

litters 
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litters are produced in a year. The €^ 
male carries thirty or thirty -one days^; 
but Ihe fuckles her young only tw^i^ 
days, after which they provide for th^m- 
felves, and leave her free to a new litter. 
. The care of animals to preferve their 
young from harm is a beautiful inftanc^ 
of Providence. /When a hind hears thp 
hounds, file puts herfelf in the way pfb^ 
ing hunted, and leads them from her 
fawn. The lapwing is no lefs ingenious.: 
if a perfon approach, (he flies about, reti- 
iring always from her neft. A partridge 
is extremely artful : fhe hops away, hang- 
ing a wing as if broken : lingers till the 
perfon approach, and hops again *. A 
hen, timid by nature, is bold as a lion in 
defence of her young : fhe d^rcs upon e- 
vary creature that threatens danger. The 
roe-buck defends its young with refolution 

* The following incident hardly deferves to be 
pientioned it is fo common^ but that the tear i& 
fcarce dry which the fight wrung from me. A man 
mowing a field for hay, pafled over a partridge fit- 
ting on her neft. Turning about to cut down a 
tuft that had been left, he unhappily brought up thfe 
partridge on the point of his fey the. Such affeftion 
there is even for a brood, not yet brought to light. 

. ^ O a and 
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and courage. So doth a ram ; ^ud fo dp 
m^ny other quadrupeds. 

It is iBfcrvedlBy aft in§;eniSus ^^riter {a\ 
that nature fports in the colour of dome- . 
ilic anitn»feriit:or^^ ifejk^%nen ma^ the 
more readily diftinguifh their own. It' is 
not eafy to fay,,- why colour: is-more vairodv 
in fuch aniiijals^ than in thofe which i|- 
I3fiain jin, thp ^a^e^of nature : I can only 
f^y^ thp^ttli,^ B?^^% aihgned is not fatisfac*- 
torjr, , Q^f i%^ feldcj^ra^ at a Ipfs to diftin-^ 
guifh one anjn^aj :^Qm^another ; and Pro- 
vid^enc^ npv^|!^^^iterpafes to vary the ordi-^ 
nary ^ourfe.of .^nat^e, for an end fo little 
iiieceuai'y a3, ,to^ ^alp the ^diftiniSion ftill' 
inf^re obvious.^ ^ ^dd^that^ it doe^ notapirr, 
pe^^ in at^jy' inftaaice the intention of Pi'0i-r 
vid|pce, to (pncpurage inattpntion and inr^ 
do^ence. . . 

Tl'he foregoing particulars, ar?, offered to 
the pu1)hc as hmts merely : may it not be 
hopeilf that they will excite curiofity 'in 
thofe who relifh natural hiftory ? The fielcj 
is rich, tho' little cuhivated ; and I know 
no other branch of natural hiftory that o-r 
pens finer views into the condu^ of Prcj- 
yidence. 

U) Pennant. 
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THE wifdom of Providence is in no 
irlftance more confpicuous than in^ 
adjrdliftg the conftitution of man to his 
external circumftahces. Food is extremely , 
precarious in the hurfter-flate ; fometimes' 
fuperabounding With little fatigue, fome- 
times failing aftdr great Fatigue! ^ A fa-^ 
vage, like other animals of prey, has a 
ilomach adjufted to that variety- : he can 
bear a long faft; and gorges voracioufiy 
when he has plenty, without being the 
wdrf^ for it. Whence it is, that barba-"^ 
rians, who have fcarce any fenfe of ^e- 
i:ency, are great and grofs feeders^. The 

• 
f In the Iliad of Homer, book 9. 'Againcmni>a ^ 
calls a council at night ia bis tent. Before entering 
on bufinefs, they go to fupper, {line 122). An em-^ 
bafly to Achilles is refolved on. The ambafladors a- 
gain^fup with Achilles on pork-grilkins, {line 271). ' 
Achiiles rejefts AgamemnonV offer j and the fame ' 
night Ulyfles and Diomed fet out on their cxpcdi* 
tion to the Trojan camp : returning before day, 
;ii£y h^d ji ^hi^'^ fupp^r* 

^ ■ ^ -^ ^ Kamlkatkans 
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i^tsnfkatf&ms riove fat ; and a man entefr 
tains bis gvfcfts by cramming into their 
naoutHs fat flices of a ftal, o^^ a whale, 
cutting off with his knife what hangs out. 
Barbarians arc equally addidled to drunk- 
eonefs; andi peculiarly fond of fpirituous 
liquors. E>ri^king was a fafhionable vice 
in Greece, when Menander, Philemon, 
ajid^DiphiluSy wrote, if we can rely on the 
tranflati^ns or imitations of their play^ by 
Plauttrs ^hd Terencew Cyrus preparing 
to attack Ms brother Artaxerxes, King of 
Perfia, ptibKihed a manifefto, that he W6i 
nudre wdrthyofdie thrdne than his htif^ 
tber^ becaufe he could fwallow more wine. 
Diodorus^eulus reports, that in his time 
the Gaul«v like other barbarians, wi^e 
jnuch adsdicfled to drinking. The ancient 
Scandinavians, who, . like other favages, 
werC' intemperate in eating and drinking*, 
fwallowed large cups to their gods, and to 
fuohi of their countrymen as had follenl 
bri^vely in battle. We karn from the 25th 
fable of the Edda, which was their facred 
book, that to hold much liquor was repu-^ 
puted a heroic virtue. Contarini the Ve- 
netian ambafTador, who wrote ann. I473j 
fays, that the Ruffians were abandoried to 

drunkennefs j 
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drunkennefs ;i :and that die iwholi Tac6 
would have been extirpated^,, had not 
ftrohg liquors ibeen difchar^ed by the fo^ 
vereign. \ / :ir/ Ti., ; :^ 

A habit of faffting longi^ aicqmrcd as ^ 
bov^e in the hunter- ftate, made; n>eab ia 
the ftiepherd-^ftate lefs, firoqueat than rat 
pro/ent, tho' food was at hand,, Antientw 
ly people fed but once a-^%y, a ^f aihitiia 
that continued ;eve;a after iljuwiFyc was iiw 
dulged in other refpefts. In .the war of 
Xerxes againfli Greece^ ituwas pleafaatly 
f^id of the Abderites^ , who YTfi^e burdchedt 
with providing for the King's ntablr, that 
tiiey ought tothamk the gods.ifor ixptikt-? 
qliping Xerxes to eat, twice ^-rday*. Plato 
iieJ4 the Siciliaiis to.be gluttons,, fop ha^ 
viijg two. pieak every. day. ' Arrian (^ 
obftrye^, t;hjat the Tyrrhenians had the 
iumSibad t^^bit.. In the reign of Hen- 
ry tyX the people of England fed but 
tvvficx a-.day. Hedot Boycs, in his hiftory 
df Scotland, txclauning againft the grovr*^ 
ing luxury of his cotemporaries, fays, that 
feme perfons were fo gluttonous, as to have 
three meals every day. 

Luxury, undoubtedly, and love of fo-- 

{a) Lib, 4. cap. 16. 

;. ciety. 
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ciety, tended to increafe the number of 
ftieals beyond what nature requires. Oa 
the other hand, there is a caufe that kept 
down the number for fome time, which 
is, the intfodudlion of machines. Bodily 
ftrength is effential to a favage, being hia 
only inftrument ; and with it he performs ' 
wonders. Machines have rendered bodily 
ftrength of little importance ; and as men 
labour lefs than originally, they eat leis 
in proportion *. Liften to HoUinlhed 
the Englifti hiftorian upon that article : 
" Heretofore, there hath been much more 
" time fpent in eating and drinking, than 
" commonly is in thefe days ; for where- 
" as of old we had breakfafts in the fore- 
" noon, beverages or nuntioi^s after din- 
ner, and thereto rear fuppers when ic 
^ was time to go to reft ; now thefe odd 
" repafts, thanked be God, are very well 
'' leftj and each one contenteth himfelf 
^' with dinner and fupper only.'* Thus 
before cookery and luxury crept in, a mo- 

* Before fire-arms were known, people gloried 
in addrefs and bodily ftrength, and commonly 
fought hand to hand. But violent exercifes, be- 
coming lefs and kfs neceflary, went infenflbly out 
of jFafhion. 

I derate 
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^^^y». '^M''"^'^ <:t^ ti^e ; and .p^o^|^ i\p,^ 
cat Ms at a tii^e, b;ijit mpr^ ^equen^tly. 
v,,Ff^ft5,in former tinges vrer? cari;i^ be- 
^yopd all bounds. \Xi|^ian;^pf; Jj^alnfti^jury,' 
^Jf o wrot^ in the days,, of ^nFy, 11^. fg.;^^, 
/' Jhat the^ Engliffi,were'yiniy^^fal|y a(^- 
*5 ^^^9^, P dru,nls;ennefs,,,9/^njji^uii)g o;«^ 
", Jbeir 9ups d^7 and n^ght,^e«fping.f:ip9n 
ol(^,°V^^» ^"4 %Pd^g ^e^J^c/?i^e of .^Ijieir 
"> efta;e^ in rigtous ff^(|s„ yrh^ Cia^ing 
"^ ^d. drinking were, c^ij^^i j;o . ex<:ef8, 
•*-, without any elegance." , ,PgopJp„^ho 
liv^ in a corner, imagine that ey?ry thing 
\% peculiar to themfelves : wh^t Malmf- 
fcury fays of the Engliih, is xommon to 
all nations, in advancing fronx the felfifli- 
nefs of favages to a relifli for fociety. byt 
who have not yet learned to bridle tlieir 
appetites. Giraldus Cambrenfis, fpeak- 
ijig of xi^c Monk^ of Saint Swithin, fays, 
that they threw themfelves proftrate at 
the feet of King Henry II, and with many 
tears complamed, that^ t!ie Bifhop, who 
VoLcIL P was 
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was their abbot, had withdrawn from 
them three of their uftiaf number of difhes. 
Henry, having made them acknowledge 
that there ftill remained ten difhes, faid, ^ 
that he himfelf was contented with three, 
and recommended to the Bifliop to reduce 
them to that number. Leland {a) men- 
tions a feaft given by the Archbifhop of 
York, at his inftallation, in the reign pf 
Edward IV. The following is a fpecimen : 
300 quarters of wheat, 300 tons of ale, 
100 tons of wine, ipoo fheep, 104 oxen, 
304 calves, 304 fwine, 2000 geefe, loop 
capons, 2090 pigs, 400 fwans, 104 pea- 
cocks, 1500 hot venifon pafties, 4000 coldj^ 
5000 cuftards hot and cold. Such enter- 
tainments are a pidlure of manners. At 
that early period, there was not difbover- 
ed in fociety any pleafure but that of 
crouding together in hunting and feafting. 
The delicatp pleafures of converfation, in 
cornmunicating opinions, fentiments, and 
defires, were to them unknown. There 
appeared however, even at that early pe- 
riod, a faint dawn of the fine arts. In 
fuch feafls as are mentioned above, a cu- 
rious defert was fpmetimes exhibited, 

{a) Colleflapcat. 

termc4 
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teriiied futteltie^ viz. pafte moulded into 
the fliape of animals. On a faint's day, 
angels, prophets, and patriarclis, were 
fet upon the table in plenty. A feaft given 
by Trivultius to Lewis XII. of France, in 
the city of Milan, makes a figure in Ita- 
lian hiftory* No fewer than 1 200 ladies 
were invited ; and the Cardinals of Nar- 
bon and St Severin, with many other pre- 
lates, were among the dancers. After 
dancing, followed the feaft, to regulate 
which there were no fewer employed than 
160 mafter-houjfeholds. Twelve hundred 
officers, in an uniform of velvet, or fatin, 
carried the vi(fluals, and ferved at the fide- 
board. Every table, without diftindion, 
was ferved with filver- plate, engraved 
with the arms of the landlord ; and befide 
a prodigious number of Italian lords, the 
whole court, and all the houfehold of the 
King, were feafted. The bill of fare of 
an entertainment given by Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn to a company of 1500 
perfons, on his coming of age, is a fample' 
of ancient EngUfh hofpitality, which ap- 
pears to have nothing in view but crowd- 
ing and cramming merely. The follow- 
ing'paffage is from Hollinfhed ; " That 
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the length and fumptuonfnefs of feafts 
formerly in ufe, are not totally left off 
*' in England, notwithftanding tliat it 
*' proveth very beneficial to the phyficians, 
" who mpfl abound where mod excefs and 
" mifgovernment of our bodies do ap- 
** pear.'* He adds, that claret, and other 
French wines, were defpifed, and ftrong 
wines only in requefl. The beft, he fays, 
were to be found in motiafteries : for 
" that the merchant would have thought 
** his foul would go ftraightway to the 
" devil, if he fhould ferve monks with o- 
*' ther than the beft." Our forefathers 
relifhed ftrong wine, for the fame reafon 
that their forefathers reliflied brandy. In 
Scotland, fumptuous entertainments were 
common at marriages, baptifms, and bu- 
rials. In the reign of Charles II. a ftatute 
wa& thought neceflary to confine them 
within moderate bounds. 

Of old, there was much eating, with 
little variety : at prefent, there is great 
variety, with more moderation. From a 
houfehold-book of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, in the reign of Henry VIII. it 
appears, that his family, during winter, 
fed moftly on fait meat, and fait fifli ; and 

with 
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with that view there was an appointment 
of 1 60 gallons of muftard. On flefh-jdays 
through the year, breakfaft for my Lord 
and Lady was a loaf of bread, two man- 
chets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, 
half a chine of mutton, or a chine of beef 
boiled. On meagre days, a loaf of bread, 
two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of 
wine, a dilh of butter, a piece of fait fifh, 
oradifhof buttered eggs. During lent, 
a loaf pf bread, two manchets, a quart of 
beer, a quart of wine, two pieces of fait 
fifti, fix bacon'd herring, four white her- 
ring, or a dilh of fproits. There was as 
little variety in the other meals, except on 
•feftival-days. That way of living was at 
the time high luxury : a lady's waiting- 
^woman at prefent, would never have done , 
with grumbling at fuch a table. We 
learn from the fame book, that the Earl 
had but two cooks for dreffing victuals to 
more than two hundred domeftics. In 
thofe days, hen, chicken, capon, pigeon, 
plover, partridge, were reckoned fuch de- 
licacies, as to be prohibited except at my 
Lord's table [a). 

But luxury is always creeping on, and 
{«) Houfehold-book above mentioned, 

delicacies 
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delicacies become more familiar. HoUin- 
jQied obferves, that white meats, milk, 
butter, and cheefe, formerly the chief 
food of his countrymen, were in his time 
degraded to be the food of the lower fort j 
and that the wealthy fed upon flelh and 
fifh. By a roll of the King of Scotland's 
houfehold expcnce, anno 1378, we find, 
that the art of gelding cattle was known. 
The roll is in Latin, and the gelt hogs are 
termed porcelli eunucht. Mention is alfo 
made of chickens, which were not com- 
mon on Englifh tables at that time. Ohve 
oil is alfo mentioned. 

In shis progrefs, cooks, we may believe, 
came to make a figure. HoUinfhed ob- 
ferves, that the nobility, rejeding their 
own cookery, emplpy'd as cooks mufical- 
headed Frenchmen and flrangers, as he 
terms them. He fays, that even mer- 
chants, when they gave a fcaft, rejedled 
.butcher's meat, as unworthy of their ta- 
bles ; having jellies of all colours, and in 
all figures, reprefenting flowers, ti'ees, 
beafts, fifh, fowl, and fruit. Henry 
Wardlaw Archbifhop of St Andrew's, ob- 
.ferving the refinements in cookery intro- 
duced by James L of Scotland, who had 

been 
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been eighteen years a prifbrier in England, 
exclaimed againft the abufe in a parlia- 
ment held at Perth 1433 : ^^ obtained a 
law, reftraining fiiperfluous diet j and 
prohibiting the nfe of baked meat to any 
under the degree of gentlemen, and per- 
mitting it to gentlemen on feftival-days 
only ; which baked meat, fays the bifliop, 
was never before feen in Scotland. The 
peafants in Sicily regale themfelves with 
ice during fummer. They fay, that fear- 
city of fnow would be more grievous to 
them than fcarcity of corn or of wine. 
Such progrefs has luxury made, even a- 
mong the populace. People of fafhion in 
London and in Paris, who employ their 
whole thoughts on luxurious living, would 
be furprifed to be told, that they are ftill 
deficient in that art. In order to advance 
luxury of the table to the acme of perfec- 
tion, there ought to be a cook for every 
difh, as in ancient Egypt there was a phy- 
fician for every difeafe. - 

Barbarous nations, being great eaters, 
are fond of large joints of meat ; and love 
of fhow retains great joints in fafliion, e-^ 
ven after meals become more moderate : 
a wild boar was roafled whole for a fup- 

per-diH% 
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per-difli to Anthony and Cleopatra ; and 
fluffed with poultry and wild-fowl, it was 
a favourite dilh at Rome, termed the Tro- 
jan boarj in allufion to the Trojan horfe. 
The hofpitality of the Anglo-Saxons was 
fometimes exerted in roafting an ox whole. 
Great joints are left off gradually, as people 
become more and more delicate in eating. 
In France, great joints are lefs in ufe thaq 
formerly ; and in England, ..the enormovi^? 
furloin, formerly the pride of the nation, 
is now in polite families banifhed to the 
fide-board. In China, where manners are, 
carried to a high degree of refinement, 
difhes are compofed entirely of minced 



meat *. 



In early times, people were no lefs plain 

* The fizc of an animal may be abridged by fpare 
diet -, but its ftrength and vigour arc not abridged 
in proportion. Our highlanders live very poorjy ; 
and yet are a hardy race. The horfcs bred in that 
mountainous country are of a diminutive fize \ but , 
no other horfes can bear fo much fatigue. Camels 
in the defarts of Arabia are trained to long abfti- 
nence. They are loaded more and more as they 
grow up ; and their food is diminilhed in propor- 
tion. Plenty of fucculent food raifes an animal to 
Its greateft fize v but its folids are foft and flexible , 
in proportion to its fize. 

n in 
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in theit houics than in their food. To- 
ward the end of the fixteenth century, 
when Hollinflied wrdte, the people of Eng- 
land were beginning to build With brick 
and ftone. Formerly houfes were made 
of timber pofts, wattled together and 
plaiftered with clay to keep out the cold \ 
the roof was ftraw, fedge, or reed. It 
was an obfervation of a Spaniard in Queen 
Mary's days, " Thefe Englilh have their 
" houfes of flicks and dirt, but they fare 
" as well as the King/* Hollinflied men- 
tioning multitudes of chimneys lately e- 
recfled, obferves, upon the authority of 
fome old men, that in their younger days 
there were not above two or three, if fo 
many, in mofl uplandifti towns of the 
realm, religious houfes and manor-places 
of their lords excepted ; but that each 
made his fire againfl a rere-dofle in the 
hall, where he dined, and drefled his meat. 
From Lord Northumberland's houfehold- 
book, it would feem, that grates were 
unknown at that time, and that they 
burnt their coal upon the hearth : a cer- 
tain fum is allotted for purchafing wood j 
bccaufe, fays the book, coals will not bum 
without it. There is alfo a certain fum 
- VoL.IL CL allotted 
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allotted for purchafing charcoal, that the 
fmoke of the fea-coal might not hurt the 
arras. In the fourteenth century, the 
houfes of private perfons in Patis, as well 
as in London, were of wood. Morrifon, 
who Wrote in the beginning of the laft 
century, fays, that at London the houfes 
of the citizens were very narrow in the 
ftreet- front, five or fix (lories high, corner 
monly of wood ana clay with plaifter. 
The ftreets of Paris, not being paved, 
were covered with mud ; and yet for a 
woman to travel thefe ftreets in a cart^ 
was held an article of luxury, and as fuch 
prohibited by Philip the Fair. Paris is en- 
larged two thirds fince the death of Hen- 
ry IV. tho' at that time it was perhaps no 
lefs populous than at prefent. 

People were equally plain in their houfe- 
hold-furniture. While money was fcarce, 
fervants got land inftead of wages. An 
old tenure in England, binds the vajQTal to 
find (Iraw for the King's bed, and hay for 
his horfc. From Lord Northvimberland's 
houfehold-book, mentioned above, it ap- 
pears, that the linen allowed for a whole 
year amounted to no more but feventy 
f^^ ; of which there were to be eight table- 
cloths 
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cloths (no napkins) for his Lordfhip's 
table, and two towels for wafliing his face 
and hands. Pewter vefiels were prohibit- 
ed to be hired, except on Chriftmas, Ea- 
fter, St George's day, and Whitfunday. 
Hollinflied mentions his converfing with 
old men who remarked many alterations 
in England within their remembrance ;; 
that their fathers, and they themfelves 
formerly, had nothing to fleep on but a 
Itraw pallat, with a log of wood for a pil- 
low ; a pillow, faid they, being thought 
meet only for a woman in childbed ; and 
that if a man in feven years after marriage 
could purchafe a flock-bed, and a fack of 
chaff to refl his head upon, he thought him- 
felf as well lodged as the lord of the town j 
who peradventure lay feldom on a bed en- 
tirely of feathers. Another thing they re^- 
marked, was change of houfehold-veifel 
from timber plates into pewter, and from 
wooden fpoons into tin or filver. 

Nor were they lefs plain in their drefs. 
By. an adl of parliament in Scotland, 
axino 1429, none were permitted to wear 
filk or coftly furs, but knights and lords 
of 200 merks yearly rent. But luxury in 
drefs advanced fo fail:, that by another 
0^2 acl. 
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acfl, anno l4S7f *^ft £aLme drefe was perr 
chitted to a]^4^fj5npn^ bailies, and other 
gpod wort^yjggn within bufjgh^ And by 
a third ad, anno 1471, it/v^as permitted tft 
gci^tlemqn ^f L. 100 yearly rent. By a 
j^n^^tiwy la^iy in ScotUnd, anno 1621^ 
cj^l^ of golji apd filverj gold and filver 
UjC^ vc^ye^j/atii?, av4 other filk ftuJEfe^ 
wq-je^ prc^b^tedj e^^ce^ift to poblemen, their 
y^l^^ an^/j^ldr^l^fit? I9rds of parliament^ 
|)r^lat9g^;prf?^yjpunfi3ilsprs, lords of ma- 
W^ i^f!g?8* ^agiftr%^ qf towns, and 
t^^^^g^ '^)ift}^2y?^ 46>oo merks of yearly 
re»j^ (.SncJ|.jdyiwc^ions, with refpeift to 
la:(f^ efpej!;ialj[y,,^are invidipps ; nor e^A 
tl^j; ev^ff^J^gpf up. James, the firft 
B^itip^ mq5^rc:)3[, ^.was, during infancy, 
cpfwmifted lo ^ care of the Dpwager- 
Cg^ptef^ j^ Maf, whp had been educated 
in Fgyp^e, The King l>eing feized with a 
choli^ vin the night-time, his houfehold 
ier,Y8n|St flew to ^is bed-cha^nber, men 
^n(l,'fypnv?n, naked as they were bornj 
^hq^ Counters o^xly had a fr^iock. 

Puriqg the reign of Edward III. the 
inajpj^rf Shinto England were, not the fevench 
partrjpf th? exports. Our exports at tha^ 
tim? w?r? ftot the feyenth part of our pre?? 
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fent expdrts ; and yet our luxury is fufch, 
ditft with all our political rcguljactions^ it 
is with difficulty that the balance of trade 
is prelerved in our favour. 

Min in different ages diflfer widely in 
their notions of luxury : every new objedt 
pf fendial gratification and every Indul- 
gence beyond what is ufual, are common-- 
ly termed luxury ; and i^eafe to be luxury 
when they turn hAbitual. Thu^,^^ every 
hifftorian, ancient and moderti, while hfe 
inveighs againft the luxury of his owii' 
times, wonders at former hiftc^ans for 
charadlerifing as luxury what he confiders 
as conveniencies merely, or x^^onal im- 
provements. Hear the Roman' hiftorian, 
talking of the war that his couritrymen 
carried on fuccefsfully againft Antiochus 
King of Syria : " Luxurise enim pcregrinae 
*' origp ab exercitu Afiatico inveda urbem 
" eft. li pripium ledlos aerates, veftem 
** ftragulam pretiofam, plagula^ et ali^ 
" textilia, et quae turn n^agnificac fupel- 
" ledlilis habebantur, monopodia et aba- 
" .cos Kdmam advexerunt. Tunc pfMtri3^, 
" Xambtriiftriasque, et convivalia ludionuib 
" X)bfe6lamenta addita epulis : epulae quo- 
^- quj >pfe> et curi^ et fumptu majbre ad- 
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" parari coeptjb : turn coquus, vilifEmjam 
" antiquis |rnaixcipiunx eftimatione et uiTu, 
^^ in pretio effe ; ec, quod minifterium f ue- 
** rat, ars haberi coepta. Vix tamen illa^^ 
*' qu^ turn confpiciebantur^ femina erant 
" futurae luxuriae. * {(^j'' Houfehold^ 
furniture at Rome muft at that period have 
been wonderfully plain, when a carpet 
and a ouie-fpofed table were re;ckoned ar^- 
tides of luxury. . When the gelding of 
bulls and rams was firft pradifed, it was 
prpbably CQnfidered as abominable luxury* 
Qa,lvanus Fiamma, who in the fourteenth 
century wrqt? J ^ liiftory of Milan, his na- 

* ** ?or the Afiatic foldiers firfl; Introduced into 
Rome the foreign luxury. They firft brought with 
th^rti beds ornamented with brazen fculptures, paint- 
ed coverings, curtains and tapell;ry> and what were 
thcp ^efteemed magnificent furniture, fide-boards, 
and tables with one foot. Then to the luxury of 
our feafts were added finging girls, female players 
on the' lute, and morris dancers : greater care and 
expence were beftowed upon our entertainments : 
the cook, whom our forefathers reckoned the 
meanert flave, became now in high efleem and re- 
queft J and what was formerly a fervile employment, 
was now exalted into a fcience'. All thefe however 
fcarcely deferve to be reckoned the feeds or buds of 
fhe Klxury of after times." 

(^) Tit. Liv. Jib, 39. i?ap. 6. 

: i ' tive 
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tive country, complains, that in his time 
•plain living had given way to luxurfand 
extravagance. He regrets the times' of 
$'rederic Barbarofla and Frederic II. when 
the inhabitants .of Milan, a gireat capital, 
had but three flefh meals in a week, when 
wine was a rarity, when the better fort 
made ufe of dried wood for candles, ^ntl 
when their fhirts were of ferge, linen 'h^ 
itig confined to perfofas of the higheft rant. 
^' Matters," fays he, *' atls woriderfully 
*^ changed : linen' is a conihion wear r HiHfe 
*'- women drefs in filk, brhamehted frei 
^ quently with gold' andfllVer ; and tiiey 
" wear gold pendants at their ears." A 
hiftorian of the prefent times would laugh 
at Fiamma, for dating ras articles of luxury 
what are no more but decent for a trade!- 
man and his wife. John Muflb, 2L native 
of Lombardy, who alfo wrote in the four- 
teenth century, declaims againft the lux- 
iu:y of his cotemporaries, particulirly a-^ 
gainft that of the citizens of Placentia, his 
countrymen. " Luxury of the table," 
fays he, " of drefs, of hpufes and houfc- 
'^ hold furniture, in Placentia, began to 
*^ creep in after the year 1300. Houfes 
- " have at prefent halls, rooms with chim- 
' * " ney?, 
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** neysy portico's, wells, gardens, and ma»- 
*^ ny other ccmvemencies, unknown to ow 
^^ anceftors. A houfe that has now many 
** chimneys, had none in the laft age. The 
** fire was placed in the middle of the 
" houfe, without any vent for the fmokc 
" but the tiles : all the family fat round 
** it, and the victuals were drelled there. 
^' The expence of houfehold-furniture is 
^' ten times greater than it was fixty years 
** ago. The tafte for fuch expence comes 
** to us from France, from Flanders, and 
" from Spain. Eating-tables, formerly 
but twelve inches long, are now grown 
** to eighteen. They have table-cloths, 
" with cups, fpoons, and forks, of filver, 
" and large knives. Beds have filk co- 
" verings and curtains. They have got 
" candles of tallow or wax in candlefticks 
** of iron or copper. Almoft every where 
" there are two fires, one for the chamber 
" and one for the kitchen. Confedions 
** have come greatly in ufe, and fenfuality 
** regards no expence." HoUinfhed ex- 
claims againfl the luxury and effeminacy 
that prevailed in his time« " In times 
** paft," fays he, " men were contented 
^* to dwell in houfes builded of fallow, 
I " willoWy 
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*' willow, plumtree, or elm ; fo that the 
'^fife of oak waS'^ecMtaf^fitBc^ churches, 
^' religious hotifes,'-friftclS4iatal!*Sj noble- 
•* 'teens lodgings, and navigation. But 
^now, thei^ ard rejedledf and nothing 
^ but oak any -whit regarded. And yet 
^^'fte the change 5 for when our houfes 
^ were builded of wilk)w,rthcn had we 
^ oaken men ;*^ but now tha* ^oar houfes 
** are made of oak, our tnen are tiot only 
*^'^ecome willow^ but many, through 
** P^an tSelfcacJ^ crept in^ among us, af- 
*- to^lhe* of ftr&w, which isoa; fore alter- 
nation. In thAi\ days^ the ccttir^ge of the 
*^oWher was a-.tuffickrit defence to keep 
" the houfe in fefety^; but rayw^itt|ic aflu- 
^*^ ranee of the timber, double doors^^iocks 
*• and bolts, muft defend the ;fnan fjsoiti 
*^. robbing. Now, have we many chim- 
" neys, and our tenderlings complain d£ 
*' rheums^ catarrhs, and pofes. ^ jThen, 
*' had we^ none but rere-doffes, a^xd >our 
*^ heads did nevet ake. For as the jfel^ke 
*' in thofe days was fuppof^d to bQ^*:;ftif- 
**^ fieienr hardening ^for the tbnb.fcn<^rthe 
*' houfe-^ fo it was xxeprnted a. far ,^^f^pr 
*^ mfedicine todcccp the goodman r^^dy h^is 
•* family from thc'^quack or pofe, \Sh§ra- 
VolIL ^ R ^h" ^vit*^ 
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*' with very few were then acquainted/' 
Not many more than fifty years ago, 
French wine, in Edinburgh taverns, was 
prefented to the guefts in a fmall tin veffel, 
meafuring about an Englifh pint. A fingle 
drinking- glafs fervfed a company the whole 
evening ; and the firft perfons who infilled 
for a clean glafs with every new pint, 
were accufed of luxury. A knot of high- 
landers benighted, wrapped themfelves up 
in their plaids, and lay down in the fnow 
to fleep. A young gentleman making up 
a ball of fnow, ufed it for a pillow. His 
father (^), ftriking away the ball with hi? 
foot, " What, Sir," fays he, ** are you 
" turning effeminate?" Crantz, defcri- 
bing the kingdom of Norway and the 
manners of the people, has the following 
refledlion. " Robuftifiimos educat viros, 
" qui, nulla frugum luxuria moliti, fse- 
*' pius impugnant alios quam impug* 
" nantur *," In the mountainous ifland 



* "It produces a moft robuft race of men, who 
** are enervated by no luxury of food, and arc 
" more prone to attack and harafs their neighbours 
•* than fubje^ed to their attacks." 

(a) Sir Evan Cameron, 

of 
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of Rum, one of the weflern iflands of 
Scotland, the corn produced ferves the in- 
habitants but a few mpnths in winter. The 
reft of the year they live on flefh, fifh, and 
milk; and yet are healthy and long-lived. 
In the year 1768, a man died there aged 
103, who was 50 years old before he ever 
tafted bread. This old man frequently 
harangued upon the plain fare of former 
tiiiies ; finding fault with his neighbours 
for indulging in bread, and upbraiding 
them for toiUng like flaves to produce fuch 
in unneceffary article of luxury. The in- 
habitants of Canada before they were 
known to Europeans, were but thinly 
cloathed in a bitter cold climate. They 
had no covering but a fingle fkin, girded 
about them with a belt of leather. The 
coarfe woollen cloath which they were 
taught to wear by the French, raifed bit- 
ter lamentations in their old men for in- 
creafe of luxury and decline of manners. 

Thus, every one exclaims againft the 
luxury of the prefent times, judging more 
favourably of the paft ; as if what is lu- 
xury at prefent, would ceafe to be luxury 
when it becomes cuftomary. What is the 
foundation of a fentiment fo univerfal ? 
R 2 la 
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In point of dignity, corporeal pleafures 
are the loweft of all that belong to our nai- 
ture ; and for that reafon perfons of deli- 
cacy difTemble the pleafure they have in 
eating and drinking {a). When corporeal 
pleafure is indulged to excefs, it is not on- 
ly I0W5 but mean. But as in judging of 
things that admit of degrees, comparifon 
is the ordinary flandard ; every refine- 
jnent in corporeal pleafure beyond what is 
cuftomary, is held to be a blameable ex- 
cefs, below the dignity of human nature. 
For that reafon, every improvement in li- 
ving is pronounced to be luxury while re- 
cent, and drops that characSler when it 
comes into common ufe. For the fame 
reafon, what is moderation in the capital, 
is efleemed luxury in a country- town. 
Doth luxury then depend entirely on com- 
parifon ? is there no other foundation for 
diftinguifliing moderation from excefs ? 
This will hardly be maintained. 

This fubje^ is rendered obfcure by gi- 
ving different meanings to the term luxury, 
A French writer holds every fort of food 
to be luxury but raw flefh and acorns, 
"Vvrhich were the original food of favages ; 

(flf) Elements of Criticifm^ vol. i. p. 356. edit. 5. 
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and every fort of covering to be luxury 
but fkins, which were their original 
cloathing. According to that definition, 
the plough, the fpade, the loom, are all of 
them inftruments of luxury ; in which 
view, he juftly extols luxury to the ikies. 
We are born naked, becaufe we can clothe 
ourfelves ; and artificial cloathing is to 
man as much in the order of nature, as 
hair or feathers are to other animals. But 
whatever accords to the common nature of 
man, is right ; and for that reafon cannot 
in a proper fenfe be termed luxury. Shoes 
are a refinement from walking barefoot ; 
and Voltaire, takingf this refinement to be 
luxury, laughs at thofe who declaim a- 
gainft luxury. Let every man enjoy the 
^privilege of giving his own meaning to 
words : but when a man deviates fo far 
from their ufual meaning, the neglecl to 
define them is inexcufable. In common 
language and in common apprehenfion, 
luxury always implies a faulty excels ; 
and upon that account, is condemned by 
all writers, fuch only excepted as affed to 
be fingular. 

Faulty excefs is clearly one branch of 
the definition of luxury. Another is, that 

the 
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the excefs mull be habitual : a fingle a&, 
of intemperance, however faulty, is not 
denominated luxury : reiteration muft be 
fo frequent, as to become a confirmed ha- 
bit. 

Nor are thefe particulars all that enter 
into the definition of luxury. There are 
many pleafures, however intemperate or 
habitual, that are not branded with that 
odious name. Mental pleafure^ fuch as 
arifes from fentiment or reafonirig, falls 
not within the verge of luxury, to what- 
ever excefs indulged. If to relieve merit 
in diftrefs be luxury, it is only fo in a me- 
taphorical fenfe : nor is it deemed luxury 
in a damfel of fifteen to perufe love- novels 
from morning till evening. Luxury is 
confined to the external fenfes : nor does 
it belong to every one of thefe : the fine 
arts have no relation to luxury. A man is 
not even faid to be luxurious, merely for 
indulging in drefs, or in fine furniture. 
Hollinlhed inveighs againft drinking- 
glaifes as an article of luxury. At that 
rate, a houfe adorned with fine pidlures or 
ftatues, would be an imputation on the 
proprietor. Thus, paflihg in review e- 
very pleafure gf external fenfe, we find^ 

that 
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that in proper language the term luxury is 
not applicable to any plcafure of the eye 
or ear. That term is confined to the plea- 
fures of tafte, touch, and fmell, which 
appear as exifting at the organ of fenfe, 
and upon that account are held to be mere- 
ly corporeal {a). 

Having thus circumfcribed our fubjedl 
within its proper bounds, the important 
point that remains to be afcertained is. 
Whether we have any rule for determining 
what excefs in corporeal pleafure may juft- 
ly be denominated faulty. About that 
point we are at no lofs. Tho' our prefent 
.life be a ftate of trial, yet our Maker has 
kindly indulged us in every pleafure that 
is not hurtful to the mind nor to the body ; 
. and therefore no excefs but what is hurt- 
ful falls under the cenfure of being luxu- 
rious : it is faulty as a tranfgi effion of 
-felf-duty ; and as fuch is condemned by 
the moral fenfe. The moft violent de- 
claimer againft luxury will not affirm, that 
bread is luxury, or a fnow-ball ufed for 
a pillow : thefe are innocent, becau{e they 
;do no harm. As little will it be affirmed, 
,that dwelling-houfes more capacious than 

{a) Sec Elements of Cridcifin, Iiitrodu(fliou. 

thofe 
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thofe originally built, ought to be con- 
demned as luxury ; feeing they contribute 
to cheerfulnefs as well as to health. The 
plague, fome centuries ago, made frequent 
vifits to London, promoted by air flag- 
nating in narrow ftreets and fmall houfes* 
From the great fire anno 1666, when the 
houfes and ftreets were enlarged, the 
plague has not once been in London. 

Man confifts of foul and body, fo inti- 
inately connedted that the one cannot be 
at eafe while the other fuffersw In order 
to have mens /ana in corpore fano^ it is ne- 
ceffary to ftudy the health of both : bo- 
dily health fupports the mind ; and no- 
thing tends more than cheerfulnefs to fup- 
port the body, even under a difeafe. To 
preferve this complicated machine in or- 
der, certain exercifes are proper for the 
body, and certain for the mind ; which 
ought never to encroach the one on the o- 
ther. Much motion and bodily exercife 
tend to make us robuft ; but in the mean 
time^he mind is ftarved : much reading 
and refledlion fortify the mind, but in the 
mean time the body is ftarved. Nor is 
this all : excefs in either is deftrudivc to 
both ; for exef cife too violent, whether of 
2 mind 
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mind or body, wears the iiiadliirie. In- 
dolence, on the other hand, relaxes the 
machine, arid renders it weak or ufelefs^ 
Bodily indolence breeds the gout^ the 
gravel, and many othef difeafes : nor is 
mental indolence lefs pernicious, for it 
breeds peevifhnefs and pufiUanimity. 
^hus, health both of mind and body is 
beft preferved by moderate exercife. And 
hence a general propofition^ That every 
indulgence in corporeal pleafure, which 
favours either too violent or too lan- 
guid exercife, whether of mind or body^ 
IS hurtful, and corifequently is luxury in 
its proper fenfe. It is fcarce neceflary to 
be added, that every fuch indulgence is 
tondemned by the moral fertfe ; of ivhich 
fevery man can bear teftimony from what 
he himfelf feels. 

Too great indulgence in corporeal plea- 
fure feldora prompts violent exercife ; but 
inftances are without number, of its re- 
laxing even that moderate degree of exer- 
cife which is healthful both to mind and 
body. This in particular is the cafe of 
too great indulgence in eating or drink- 
ing i fuch indulgence, creating a habitual 
appetite for more than nature requires, 

Vol. II. S loads 
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loads the ftomach, depreffes the fpirits j 
and brings on a habit of liftleffnefs and 
inadlivity, which renders men cowardly 
and e£Femiilate *. And what does the e- 
picure gain by fuch Mcefs ? In a grand 
palace, the mailer occupies not a greater 
fpace than bis meaneft domeftic ; and 
brings to his moft fumptuous feaft, per- 
haps lefs appetite than any of his guefts. 
Satiety withal makes him lofe the relifh e- 
ven of rarities, which afford to others a 
poignant pleafure. Liften to a fprightly 
writer handling this fubjedl. " Le peuple 
" ne s'ennuie guerre, fa vie eft a(5live j fi 
*' fes amufemens ne font pas varies, ils 
" font rarcs ; beaucoup de jours de fa- 
" tigue lui font gouter avec delices quel- 
*^ ques jours de fetes. Une alternative de 
*' longs travaux et de courts loifirs tient 
*' lieu d'affaifbneAient aux plaifirs de fon 
^ etat. Pour les riches, leur grand fleau 

• Luxury and felfi(hnefs render men cowards. 
People who are attached to riches or to fenfual 
pleafure, cannot think without horror pf abandon- 
V ing them. A virtuous man confiders himfelf as 
placed here in order to ohey the will of his Maker : 
he performs his duty, and is ready to quit his poft 
upon the firft fummons. 

"" c'eft 
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*' c'eft rennui : au fein de tant d'amufe- 
** mens raflembles k grands fraix, au mi- 
*' lieu de tant de gens concourahs ^ leur 
*' plaire, Tennui les confume et Ics tue; ils 
*' paflent leur vie ^ le fuir et a en etre at- 
** teints ; ils font accabl6s de fon poids 
*' infupportable : les femmes, fur- tout, 
*' qui ne favent plus s^occuper, ni s*a- 
^' mufer, en font divorces fous le nom de 
" vapeurs." Roujfeau^ Emik. What en- 
joyment then have the opulent above o- 
thers ? Let them beftow their riches in 
making others happy : benevolence vsrill 
double their own happinefs ; firft, in the 
dire6l adt of doing good ; and next, in 
refledling upon the good they have done, 
the moft delicate of all feafts. 

Had the Englifti continued Pagans, they 
would have invented a new deity to pre- 
fide over cookery. I fay it with regret, 
but muft fay it, that a luxurious table, co- 
vered with every dainty, feems to be their 
favourite idoL A minifter of (late never 
withftands*a feaft; and the link that u- 
nites thofe in oppofition, is the cramming 
one another *. I Ihall not be furprifed to 

* This was compofed in the ywr 1770. 

S 2 hear^ 
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hear, that the cramming a miftrefs hasi 
become the mofl fafhionable mode of 
courtfliip. Luxury ia easing is not un- 
known in their univerfities ; the only 
branch of education that feldom proves ar 
bortive. It has not efcaped obfervation, 
that between the 1740 and 1770 no fewer 
than fix mayors of London died in office, 
a greater number than in the preceding 
500 years : fuch havock dotU luxury ii^ 
eating make among the fon§ of Albion *. 
How different the manners of their fore- 
fathers ! Bonduca their Queen, ready tq 
engage the Romans in a pitched battle, 
encouraged her army with a pathetic 
fpeech, urging in particular the following 
confideration : " The great advantage we 
*' have over them is, that they cannot^ 
^' like us, bear hunger, third, heat, nor 
*' cold. They mult have fine bread, wine, 
" and warm houfcs : every herb and root 



* Suicide is not influenced by a foggy air •, for it 
is not more frequent in the fens of Lincoln or Efiex, 
than iq other parts of Enj;knd. A habit of daily 
cxcefs in eating and drinking, with intervals of 
downy ea.fe, relax every mental fpring. The m?.n 
flags in his fplrits, becomes languid and low : no- 
thing moves him : every conne<5lion with the world 
is difTolved : -a tediuj}} vita enf^esj and then 

*'- fatisfite?^ 
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^^ fatisfies pur hunger ; water fupplies the 
*^ want of wine ; and every tree is p us a 
^' warm houfe [a) *." 

The indulging in down-beds, foft pil- 
lows, and eafy feats, is a fpecies of lu- 
xury ; becaufe it tends to enervate the bo^ 
dy, and to render it unfit for fatigue, 
Some London ladies ei?xploy ^n operator 
for pairing their nails. Two young wo- 
men of high quality, who were fiftersjj 
pmploy'd a fefvant with foft hands to raife 
them gently out of bed in a morning. No- 
thing lefs than all-powerfi^l vanity, can 
make fuch perfons fubmit to the fatigues of 
a toilet : how can they ever think of fub- 
naitting to the horrid pangs of child-bear- 
ing ? In the hot climates of Afia, people 
of rank are rubbed and chaffed twice a- 
day ; which, befide being pleafant, isne- 
ceflary for healthy by moving the blood 
in a hot country, where floth and indo-r 

* Providence has provided the gout as a beacon 
on the rock of luxury to warn againft It. But in 
vain : during diftrefs, vows of temperance are made : 
during the intervals, thefe vows arc forgot. Lu- 
xury has gained too much ground in this ifland, to 
be reftrained by admonition. 

(r?) Dion Cartiiis. 

lenca 
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lence prevail. The Greeks and Romans 
were curried, bathed, and oiled, daily ; 
tho' they had not the fame iexcnfe for that 
pradice : it was luxury in them, tho' not 
in the Aliatics. 

Nations where luxury is unknown, are 
troubled with few difeafes, and have few 
phyficians by profeffion. In the early a- 
ges of Rome, women and flaves were the 
only phyficians, becaufe vegetables were 
the chief food of the people ; who befide 
were conftantly employed in war or in 
hufbandry. When luxury prevailed a^ 
mong the Romans, their difeafes multi^ 
plied, and phyfic became a liberal profeP* 
fion. 

With refpedl to exercife, the various 
machines that have been invented for ex- 
ecuting every fort of work, render bodily 
flrength of lefs importance than formerly. 
This change is favourable to mental ope- 
rations, without hurting bodily health. 
The travelling on horfeback, tho' a lefs 
vigorous exertion of flrength than walk- 
ing, is not luxury, becaufe it is a health- 
ful exercife. I dare not fay fo much for 
wheel-carriages : a fpring- coach rolling 
^long a fmooth road, gives norexcj^cife ; or 

fo 
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fo little, as to be preventive of no difeafe : it 
tends to enervate the body, and in fome mea-* 
fure alfo the mind. The inereafe of wheel- 
carriages within a century, is a pregnant 
proof of the growth of luxurious indolences 
During the reign of James I. the Englifh 
judges rode to Weftminfter on horfeback, 
and probably did fo for many years after 
his death. Charles I. iflued a proclama- 
tion, prohibiting hackney-coaches to be 
ufed in London, except by thofe who tra- 
vel at leaft three miles out of town. At 
the Reftoration, Charles II. made his pu- 
blic entry into London on horfeback, be- 
tween his two brothers, Dukes of York 
and Gloucefter. We have Rufhworth for 
our voucher, that in London, not above a 
hundred years ago, there were but twenty 
hackney-coaches ; which did not ply on 
the ftreets, but were kept at home til} call- 
ed for. H^e adds, that the King and 
council publifhed a proclamation againft 
them ; becaufe they raifed the price of 
provender upon the King, nobility, and 
gentry. Atprefent, 1000 hackney-coaches 
ply on the flreets of London ; befide a 
great number of ftage-coaches for travel- 
ling from London to all parts of the king- 
dom. 
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dom. The firft coach with glafles in 
France was brought from Bruflels to Paris, 
anno 1660, by the Prince of Conde. Se- 
dan-chairs were not known in England 
before the year 1634. Cookery and 
coaches have reduced the military fpirit of 
the Englifh nobility and gentry, to a lan- 
guid ft ate : the foiiher, by overloading 
the body, has infedled them with difpirit- 
ing ailments ; the latter, by foftering eafe 
and indolence, have banifhed labour, the 
only antidote to fuch ailments *• Too 
great indulgence in the firie arts, confumes 
part of the time that ought to be employed 
on the important duties of life : but the 
fine arts, even when too much indulged^ 
produce one good effed:, which isj to 
foften and humanize our manners : nor 
do they harm the body, if they relax not 
that degree of exercife which is necelFary 
for fupporting it in health and vigour. 

* Pai toujoiirs vu ceux qui voyageoient dans de 
bonnes voitures bien douces, reveurs, trifVes, gron* 
dans ou fouffrans ; ct les pietons toujours gais, le- 
gers, et contens de tout. Combien le cceur rit 
quand on approche du gite ! Combien un repas 
groilier paroit favoureux ! avec quel plaifir on fc 
repofe a table ! Quel bon fommcil on fait dans un 
mauvais lit I RouJJ'eau Emile. 

I Thfl 
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The enervating effedls of luxury upon 
the body, are above all remarkable in war. 
The oflSicers of Alexander's army, were 
foon tainted with Afiatic manners. Moft 
of them, after bathing, had fervants for 
rubbing them, and inftead of plain oil^ 
nfed precious ointments, Leonatus in 
particular commiflioned from Egypt the 
powder he ufed when he wreftled^ which 
loaded feveral camels. Alexander repro- 
ved them mildly : " I wonder that men 
*' who have undergone fuch fatigues in 
*^ war, are not taught by experience, that 
" labour produces fweeter and founder 
" flecp than indolence. To be voluptu- 
" ous, is an abjedl and flavifh flate. How 
^* can a man take care of his horfe, or 
^' keep his armour bright, who difdains 
" to employ his own hands upon what is 
*' deareft to him, his own body [a) ? " 

With refpe(5t to the mind in particular, 
manifold are the pernicious effedls of lu- 
xury. Corporeal pleafures are all of them 
felfifh ; and when much indulged tend to 
make felfifhnefs the leading principle. Vo- 
luptuoufnefs accordingly, relaxing every 

\^d) Plutarch. 

Vot. IL T fympathetic 
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fympathetic affecflion, brings on a beaftly 
felfifhnefs, which leaves nothing of man 
but the external figure. Luxury befide 
renders the mind fo eflFeminate, as to be 
fubdued by every diftrefs : the flighted: 
pain, whether of mind or body, is a real 
evil : and any higher degree becomes a 
torture. The French are far gone in that 
difeafe. Pidlures of deep diflrefs, which 
attract Englifh fpedlators, are to the French 
unfuppor table : their averlioii to pain a- 
vercomes the attractive powei^ of fympathy, 
and debars from, the ftage every diftreft 
that makes a deep impreffion. The Britifh 
are gradually finking into the fame weak-^ 
nefs : Venice prefer^vd collecJls not fuch 
numbers as it did originally ; and would 
fcarce be endured, were not our fympathy 
blunted by familiarity : a new play in a fi- 
milar tone would not take. The gradual 
decay of manhood in Britain, appears 
from their funeral rites. Formerly the 
deceafed were attended to the grave, by 
relations and friends of both fexes ; and 
the day of their death was preferved in re- 
membrance, w\th folemn lamentation, as 
the day of their birth was with exhilara- 
ting cups. In England, a pian was firft 

relieved 
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relieved from attending his deceafed wife 
to the grave ; and afterward from attend- 
ing his deceafed children ; and now fuch 
eflPeminacy of mind prevails there, that 
upon the kft groan, the deceafed, aban- 
doned by every relation, is delivered to 
an undertaker by profeffion, who is left at 
Jeifurq to mimiek the funeral rites. In 
Scotland, fuch refinement has not yet ta- 
ken place ; a man is indeed cxcufed from 
attending his wife to the grave ; but he 
performs that duty in perfon to every o- 
ther rel?ition, his children not excepted; 
I am told, that people of high fafhion in 
England, begin to leave the care of their 
fick relations to hired nurfes ; and think 
they do their duty in making fliort viiits 
from time to time; 

Hitherto I have confidercd luxury with 
refpedt to thofe only who are infeded with 
* it ; and did its poifon fpread no wider, 
the cafe perhaps would be the lefs deplo- 
rable. But unhappily, where luxury pre- 
vails, the iiinoeent fuffer with the guilty. 
A man of economy, v^hether a merchant 
x>r a manufadurer, lays up a fiock for his 
children, and adds ufeful members to the 
ftate. A man, on the contrary, who lives 
T 3 above 
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above his fortune, or his profits, accuftoms 
his children to luxury, and abandons them 
to poverty when he dies. Luxury at the 
fame time is a great enemy to population 1 
it enhances the expence of living, and con- 
fines many to the bachelor-ftate. Luxury 
of the table in particular is remarkable for 
that effedl : *' L'homme riche met toute fa 
" gloire a confommer, toute fa grandeur 
k perdre, en un jour a fa table^ plus de 
biens qu il n'en faudroit pour faire ful>* 
fifter plufieurs families. 11 abufe egale- 
ment et des animaux et des hommes ; 
dont le refte demeure aflfame, languit 
dans la misere, et ne travaille que pour 
fatisfaire ^ Tappetit immoder6, et a la 
vanite encore plus infatiable, de cet 
" homme ; qui detruifant les autres par 
" la difette, fe detruit lui-meme par les 
" exces [a) *." 

To 

(a) Biiffon, 

* *« The fole glory of tfec' rich man is, to con* 
** fume and deftroy ; and his grandeur confifts, in 
•^ lavifhing in one day upon the expence of his table 
** what would procure fubfiftence for many famij- 
•* lies. He abufes equally animals and his fellow- 
** creatures j a great part of whom» a prey to fa- 
•* mine, and languifliing in mifery, labour and toil 
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To confider luxury in a polidca) View^ 
too refinement of drefs, of the table, of e- 
quipage, of habitation, is luxury in thofe 
who can afford the expence ; and the pu- 
blic gains by the encouragement that is 
given to arts, manufadlures, and com- 
merce* But a mode of living above a 
man's annual income, weakens the ftate, 
by reducing to poverty, not only the 
fquanderers themfelves, but many inno- 
cent and induftrious perfons connedled 
with them* Luxury is above all perni- 
cious in a commercial (late. A perfon of 
moderation is fatisfied with finall profits : 
not fd the luxurious, who defpife every 
branch of trade but what returns great 
profits : other branches are ingrolTed by 
foreigners who are more frugal. The 
merchants of Amfterdam, and even of 
London, within a century, lived with 
more economy than their clerks do at pre- 
fent. Their country-houfes and gardens, 
make not the greateft articles of their ex- 
pence. At firft, a merchant retires to his 
country-houfe on Sundays only and holy- 

** to fatisfy his immoderate deiires, and infatiable 
** vanity } who, deftroyif»g others by waiKj dcftroys 
^ himfclf by excefs,** 

2 davs ; 
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4ays : but beginning to relifh indolent re- 
tiren^ent, bu^nefs grows irkfome, he trufts 
all to his clerks, lofcs the thread of his af- 
fairs, fees no longer with his own eyes, 
and is now in the high way to perdition^ 
£.very crofs accident makes him totter ; 
and in labouring circumftane^s, he is 
tempted to venture all in hopes of re-efta- 
blifhment. He falls at laft to downright 
gaming; which, fetting confcience afide, 
is a prudent meafure : he rifks only the 
money of his creditors, for he himfelf has 
nothing to lofe : it is now with him, Cf- 
far aut nihil '^. Such a man never fall^ 
without involving many in his ruin. 

The bad eflPedls of luxury above dif- 
play'd, are not the whole, nor indeed the 
moft deflxudlive. In all times luxury haS 
been the niin of every ftate where it pre- 
vailed. But that more important branct 
of the fubjedl, is referved to particular 
fketches, where it will make a better fii-^ 
gure. 

In the favage itate, nian is almoft aft 
body, with a very fmall proportion of 
mind. In the maturity of civil fociety^ 

• ^ C»far or nothiBg.** 
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lie is complete both in mind and body. 
In a ftate of degeneracy by lus:ury and to- 
luptuoufnefs, he has neither mind nor 
body *. 

♦ In ancient Egypt, execution againfl the pcrfon 
^f a debtpr was prohjbited. Siich a law copld no( 
obtain but among a temperate people, where bank- 
ruptcy happens by misfortune, and feldom by lu^ 
xury or extravagance. 
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SKETCHES 

OF THE 

HIS TOIL Y OF MAN. 

BOOK IL 
Progrefsi of Men in Society^ 

PREFACE. 

JN the courfe of explaining this fubjeSi^ nc^ 

opportunity is omitted offuggejiing an im^ 

port ant doftrine^ That patriotifm is the corner^ 

Jlene of civil fociety ; that no nation ever he-- 

came great and povoerful ^without it; dndj 

^vhen extinguifhedy that the moji powerful na-- 

tion ivill totter and become^ a ruin. But I 

profefs only to fate falls. From thefe the 

reader ivill not fail to draiv the obfervation : 

and vu hat he himfelf obferves nvill fink deeper^ 

than nvhat is inculcated by an author ^ hoiV'^ 

ever pathetically. 

SKETCR 
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Appetite for Society. — Origin of National 
Societies. 

THat there is in man an appetite for 
fociety, never was called in que- 
ftion *• But to what end the ap- 
petite ferves, whether it embrace the whole 
fpecies or be in any manner limited, whe- 
ther 

* This appetite is not denied by Vitruvius ; but 
it feems to have been overlooked in the account he 
gives (book 2. ch. i.) of the commencement of fo- 
ciety, which is as follows. " In ancient times, men, 
«< like wild beafts, lived in caves and woods, feeding 
" on wild food. In a certain place it happened, 
** that the trees, put in motion by tempeftuous 
«^ winds, and rubbing their branches one againfi: 
«« another, took fire. Thofe in the neighbourhood 
<« fled for fear : but as the flame abated^ they ap- 
<^ proached •, and finding the heat comfortable, they 
** threw wood into the fire, and preferved it from 
<< being extinguilhed. They then invited others to 
«* take benefit of the fire. Men, thus afl^embled, 
*^ endeavoured to exprefs their thoughts by articu- 
*^ late founds ; and by daily pradlice, certain founds 
<< fignifying things in frequent ufe, came to be efta- 

VoL. n. U '' bliflied. 
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ther men be naturally qualified for being 
ufeful members of civil fociety, and whe- 
ther they are fitted for being happy in it, 
are queftions that open extenfive views into 
human nature, and yet have been little at-- 
tended to by writers. I grieve at the ne-i- 

f^ bliflied. From that cafual ^vent, language arofe, 
«* And thus, fire having attrafted many to onq 
•* place, they foon difcovered that they were by na-» 
*« ture fuperior to other animals, differing from 
*^ them not only In an ereft pofture, which gave 
♦* them opportunity to behold the beauties of the 
<* heavens as well as of the earth ; but alfo in their 
^* hands and fingers, fitted for executing whatever 
f* they coyld invent. Th^y therefore began to 
<^ cover their habitations with the boughs of trees i 
f fome dug caves in the mountains ; and, in imita- 
<< tion of a fwallow's neft, fome flieltered themfelves 
<^ with fprigs and loam. Thus, by obferving each 
^' other's work and turning their thoughts to inven-» 
*• tiop, they by degrees improved their habitations, 
^^ and became daily more and more ikilful." Diodo- 
rus Siculys (lib i .) fays, that m?n priginally led a fa- 
yage ]\ie^ without any fociety ; that fear made them 
join fpr mutual defence agajnft beafts of prey j that 
^uftom by degrees made them focial 5 and that each 
fociety formed a language to itfelf. Has not the ce- 
lebrated Rouffeau been guilty of t^le fame overfight 
jn his eflay on the inequality of men ? Thefq au- 
thors fuggefb to me the butcher, who made diligent 
(ej^rch for l^is knife, which he held in his teeth. 
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gle^l, becaufe in the prefent enquiry^ theft 
queftidns, however abflrufe, muft be dif- 
cufled. 

As many animals, befide nian, are {6^^ 
cial, it appeared to me probable, that the 
fociai laws by which fuch animals are go- 
verned, might open views into the fociai 
nature of man. But here I met with a fe-^ 
Coiid difap|)ointmetit : for after perufing 
books without end, I found very little fa- 
tisfaiftion ; tho* the laws of animal fociety 
inake the moft inftrudlive and naoft enter- 
taining part of natural hiftbry. A few 
dry fadls, Colledled occafionallyj enabled 
me to form the embryo of a plan, which I 
here prefent to the reader : if his curiofity 
be excited, 'tis vvell ; for I am far froia 
€xpe(5ling that it will be gratified. 

Animals of prey have no appetite for 
fociety, if the momentary adl of copula- 
tion be not excepted. Wolves make not 
an exception, even where hunger makes 
them join to attack a village : as fear pre- 
vents them fingly from an attempt fo ha- 
zardoTis, their cafual tmion is prompted 
by appetite for food, not by appetite for 
fociety. So little of the fociai is there in 
wolves, that if one happen to be wounded, 
U a he 
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he is put to death and devoured by thofe 
of his own kind. Vultures have the fame 
difpofition. Their ordinary food is a dead 
carcafe ; and they never venture, but in a 
body, to attack any living creature that 
appears formidable. Upon fociety happi- 
nefs fo much depends, that we do not 
willingly admit a lion, a tiger, a bear, or 
a wolf, to have any appetite for fociety. 
And in with-holding it from fuch ani- 
mals, the goodnefs of Providence to its 
favourite man, is confpicuous : their 
ftrength, agility, and voracity, make them 
fingly not a little formidable : I fliould 
tremble for the human race, were they 
difpofed to make war in company *. 

Such 

* Th€ care of Providence in protefting the hu- 
man race from animals of prey, is equally vifible ia 
other particulars* I can difcover no facts to make 
me believe, that a lion or a tiger is afraid of a 
man 5 but whatever fecret means are employed by 
Providence to keep fuch fierce and voracious ani- 
mals at a diftance, certain it is, that they fhun the 
habitations of men. At prefent there is not a wild 
lion in Europe. Even in Homer's time there were 
none in Peloponnefus, tho' they were frequent in 
Thrace, Macedon, and Theffaly, down to the time 
of Ariftotle : whence it is probable, that thefe coun- 
. tries were not at that time well peopled. And the 

fame 
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Such harmlefs animals as are unable to 
defend themfelves fingly, are provid^ 
with an appetite for fociety, that they 

fame probability holds with refpeft to feveral moun- 
tainous parts in China, which even at prefent are in- 
fefted with tigers. When men and cattle are toge- 
ther, a lion always attacks a beaft, and never a man. 
If we can rely on Bofman, a tiger in Guinea will 
not touch a man if there be a four-footed beaft in 
fight. M. Buffon obferves, that the bear, tho' far 
from being cowardly, never is at eafe but in wild 
and defart places. The great condor of Peru, a 
bird of prey of an immenfe fize, bold and rapaci- 
ous, is never feen but in defarts and high moun- 
tains. Every river in the coaft of Guinea abounds 
with crocodiles, which lie bafking in the fun during 
the heat of the day. If they perceive a man ap- 
proaching, they plunge into the river, tho' they 
fcldom fly from any other animal. A fox, on the 
contrary, a pole -cat, a kite, tho* afraid of man, 
draw near to inhabited places where they find prey 
in plenty. Such animals do little mifchief ; and the < 
little they do, promotes care and vigilance. But if 
men, like (heep, were the natural prey of a lion or 
a tiger, their utmoft vigour and fagacity would 
fcarce be fufficient for felf -defence. Perpetual war 
would be their fate, without having a fingle moment 
for any other occupation ; and they muft for ever 
have continued in a brutiih ftate. It is poflible that 
a few cattle might be protefted by armed men, con- 
tinually on the watch 5 but to defend flocks and v 
herds covering a hundred hills, would be impradli- 
cable. Agriculture could never have exifted in any 
ihapc. 

may 
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may defend themfelves in a body. Sheep 
are remarkable in that refped, when left 
to ijature : a ram Seldom attacks ; but the 
rams of a flock exert great vigour iii de- 
fending their females and their young *, 
Two of Bakewelfs rams, brought to Lang- 
holm in the Duke of Buccleugh's eftate^ 
kept clofe together. The one was taken 
ill, and died, the other gave clofe attend-^ 

* M. BufFon has beftowed lefs pains than be- 
comes an author of his charafter, upon the nature 
and inftinfts of animals. He fcarce once ftumbles 
upon truth in his natural hiftory of the Ihcep. He 
holds it to be ftupid, and incapable to defend itfelf 
againft any beaft of prey ; maintaining, that the 
race could not have fubfifted but under the care 
and proteftion of men. Has that author forgot, 
that fhecp had no eneipy more formidable than men 
in their original hunter- ftate ? Far from being ne- 
glefted by nature, there are few animals better prd- 
xqded for defence. They have a fort of military in- 
ftinft, forming a line of battle, like faldiers, when 
threatened with an attack. The rams, who, in a 
natural ftate, make half of the flock, join together; 
and no lion or tiger is able to refift their united im- 
petuofity. A ram, educated by a foldicr^ accom- 
panied his mafter to the battle of Culloden. Whart 
a cannon was fired, it rejoiced and run up to it. It 
a<Stually began the battle, advancing before the 
troops, and attacking fome dogs of the highlaEki ^ 
army. 

iiriCe, 
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ance, flood befide the dead body, and ab- 
ftained from food for fome days : nor did 
it recover its fpirits for a long time. The 
whole fociety of rooks join in attacking a 
kite, when it hoverg about them. A fa-- 
mily of wild fwine never feparate, till 
the young be fufficiently ftrong to de- 
fend themfelves againft the wolf; and 
when the wolf threatens, they all join in 
a body. The pecary is a fort of wild hog 
in the ifthmus of Darien ; if one of them 
be attacked, the reft run to affift it. There 
being a natural antipathy between that a- 
fiimal and the American tiger, it is not 
uncommon to find a tiger flain with a 
number of dead pecaries round him. 

The focial appetite is to fome animals 
ufeful, not only for defence, but for pro- 
curing the neceflaries of life. Society a- 
mong beavers is a notable inftance of both. 
As water is the only refuge of that inno- 
cent fpecies againft an enemy, they in- 
ftindlively make their fettlement on the 
brink of a lake or of a running ftream. 
In the latter cafe,' they keep up the water 
to a proper height by a dam-dike, con- 
ftruded with fo much art as to withftand 
the greateft floods : iq thq former, they 

fave 
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fave thernfelves the labour of a dam-dike, 
becaufe a lake generally keeps at the fame 
height. Having thus provided for de- 
fence, their next care is to provide food 
and habitation. The whole fociety join in 
crecEling the dam- dike ; and they alfo join 
in eredling houfes. Each houfe has two 
apartments : in the upper there is fpace 
for lodging from fix to ten beavers : the 
under holds their provifions, which are 
trees cut down by united labour, and di- 
vided into fmall portable parts {a). Bees 
are a fimilar inftance. Ariftotle {b) fays, 
^* that bees are the only animals which 
*' labour in common, have a houfe in 
" common, eat in common, and have 
*' their offspring in common." A fingle 
bee would be ftill lefs able than a fingle 
beaver, to build a houfe for itfelf and 
for its winter-food. The Alpine rat or 
marmout has no occafion to ftdre up 
food for winter, becaufe it lies benumbed 
without motion all the cold months. But 
thefe animals live in tribes ; and each 
tribe digs a habitation under ground with 

{/?) See the works of the beaver defcribed moft accut 
rately by M. BufFon, vol. 8. 

(^) Hiftory of animals, b^ 9. c. 40, 

I great 
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great art, lufflciently capacious for lodging 
the whole tribe ; covering the bottom with 
withered grafs, which fome cut, and o- 
thers carry. The wild dogs of Congo and 
Angola hunt in packs, waging perpetual 
War againft othet wild beafts. They bring 
to the place of rendezvous whatever is 
caught in hunting j and each receives its 
£hare *. The baboons are focial animals^ 
and avail themfelves of that quality in 
procuring food j witnefs their addrefs in 
robbitig an orchard, defcribed by Kolben 
in his account of the Cape of Good Hope* 
Some go into the orchard, fome place 
themfelves on the wall, the reft form a 
line on the outfide, and the fruit is 
thrown froni hand to hand till it reach 
the place of rendezvous. Extending the 
enquiry to all knowti animails^ we find 
that the appetite for fociety is with-held 
from no fpecies to which it is neceffary, 
whether for defence or for food. It ap- 
pears to be diftributed by weight and mea- 

* However fierce with refpeft to other animals, 
yet fo fubmiffive are thefe dogs to men, as to fuffer 
their prey to be taken from them without refift- 
ance. Europeans fait for their flaves what they thus 
procure. 

Vol IL X furey 
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fure, in ord^r to accommodate the inter- 
nal frame of animals to ^their external cir- 
cumP:ances. 

Onfo^ animals an p^ppetite fc^ fo^ietj^ 
is beftow'<^, tho' in ^ppe^rance n9t;^efjef- 
fary ei^^ier fpr defence or for |po4.^^^ With 
regard p fucji, the c^j^^Ja^zl c^uf^i we c^,?^ 
difcover is the plcj^furp Qj^'jUying i^ fpci^ty. 
That J^ii;i4 of, foqietj^ is foun^^ ^png 
horfes. Outhier, one ^j^fhe Frencfh aqa- 
demicians employed to meafure a degree 
of the meridian toward the north pole^ re- 
ports, that at Torneo all bulky goods are 
carried in boats during fummer j but in 
winter, when the rivers are frozen and the 
ground covered with fnow, that they ufe 
lledges,4rawn by horfesj; that when the 
fbow melts and the rivers are open, the 
hbrfes, fet loofe, rendezvous at a certain 
part of the fpreft, where they feparate in- 
to troops, and occupy different pafture- 
fields ; that^when thefe fields become bare, 
they occupy new ground in the fame or- 
der as at firft ; that they return home in 
troops when the bad weather begins j and 
that every horfe knows its own flail. No 
creature flands lefs in need of fociety than 
a hare, whether for food or for defence, . 
' Of 
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Of foo J, it has plenty under its feet ; and 
for defence, it is provided both with cun- 
ning and fwiftnefs. Nothing however is 
more common in a moon-light night, 
than to fee hares fporting together in the 
moft focial manner. But fociety for plea- 
sure only, is an imperfe<5l kind of fociety ; 
and far from being fo intimate, as where 
it is provided by nature for defence, or 
for procuring food *. 

With 

* Pigeons muft be excepted, if their fociety be 
not neceflary either for food or habitation, of which 
I am uncertain. Society among that fpecies is ex- 
tremely intimate ; and it is obfervable, that the 
place they inhabit contributes to the intimacy. A 
crazy dove-cot moved the proprietor to transfer the 
inhabitants to a new houfe built for them ^ and to 
accuftom them to it, they were kept a fortnight 
within doors, with plenty of food. When they ob- 
tained liberty, they flew direftly to their old houfe ; 
and feeing it laid flat, walked round and round, la- < 
menting. They tlien took wing and difappeared, 
without once cafting an eye on their new habitation. 
Some brute animals are fufceptible of affe6Uon even 
to thofe of a different fpecies. Of the affcdtion a 
dog has for his mafter, no perfon is ignorant. A 
canary bird, fo tame as to be let out of its cage, 
perched frequently on another cage in the fame 
room inhabited by a linnet ; and the birds became 
good friends. The linnet died : the canary bird 
X 2 wa& 
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With refpedl to the extent of the appe- 
tite, no focial animal, as far as can be 
difcovered, has an appetite for affociating 
with the whole fpecies. Every fpecies is 
divided into many fmall tribes; and theft 
tribes have no appetite for affociating with 
each other ; on the contrary, a ftray flieep 
is thrufl out of the flock, and a ftray bee 
muft inftantly retire, or be ftung to death. 
The dogs of a family never fail to att;ack a 
ftranger dog, bent to deftroy him. If the 
ftranger fubmit, they do him no harm *. 
Every work of Providence contributes to 
fome good end : a fmall tribe is fuflSicient 
for mutual defence ; and a very large tribe 
would find difficulty in procuring fub- 
fiftence. 

How far brute animals are by nature 
qualified for being ufeful members of ci- 
vil fociety, or for being happy in it, are 
queflions that have been totally overlook-* 

was inconfolable, and forbore finging above a year. 
It recovered its fpirits, and now chants as much as 
^ver. 

♦ Columella, treating of goats^ obferves thlt it is 
better to purchafe an entire flock, than goats out of 
ditFerent flocks, that they may not divide into dif- 
ferent parties, but feed cordially together. 
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ed by writers. 'And yet, as that branch 
of natural hiftory is alfo neceflary to my 
plan, I muft proceed ; tho' I have nothing 
to lay before the reader but a few fcatter- 
ed obfervations, which occurred when I 
had no view of ^turning them to account. 
I begin with the inftindlive condudl of a- 
nimals, in providing againft danger. 
When a flock of flieep in the ftate of na- 
ture goes to reft, fentinels are appointed ; 
who, on appearance of an enemy, ftamp 
with the foot, and make a hiffing found ; 
upon which all take the alarm : if no ene- 
my appear, they watch their time, return 
to the flock, and fend out others in their 
ftead. In flocks that have an extenfive 
range in hilly countries, the fame difci- 
pline obtains, even after domeftication. 
Tho' monkeys fleep upon trees, yet a fen- 
tinel is always appointed ; who muft not 
fleep under pain of being torn to pieces. 
They preferve the fame difcipline when 
they rob an orchard : a feiltinel on a 
high tree is watchful to announce the very 
firft appearance of an enemy. M. Buffon, 
talking of a fort of monkey, which he 
terms Malbrouck^ fays, that they are fond 
of fruit, and of fugar-canes j and that 

while 
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while they are loading themfelves, one is 
placed fentinel on a tree, who, upon the 
a|)proach of a man, cries, Houp ! Houp I 
Houp ! loudly and diftindlly. That mo- 
ment they throw away the fugar-canes that 
they hold in their left hand, and run off 
upon that hand with their two feet. When 
marmouts are at work in the field, one is 
appointed to watch on a high rock j which 
advertifes them by a loud whittle, when it 
fees a man, an eagle, or a dog. Among 
beavers, notice is given of the approach of 
an enemy, by lalhing the water with the 
tail, which is heard in every habitation. 
Seals always fleep on the beach ; and to 
prevent furprife, fentinels are placed round 
at a confiderable diftance from the main 
body. Wild elephants, who always tra- 
vel in company, are lefs on their guard in 
places unfrequented : but when they in- 
vade cultivated fields, they march in order, 
the eldeft in the front, and the next in 
age clofing the rear. The weak are placed 
in the centre, and the females carry their 
young on their trunks. They attack in a 
body ; and upon a repulfe, retire in a bo- 
dy. Tame elephants retain fo much of 
their original nature, that if one, upon 

being 
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being wounded, turn it^ bg#kw Uie reft 
inftantly follow. Bell ^ 4RB»nofty, Jq 
his journey through SiberiaiotQl Pekiij^ 
mentions wild horfes th^t liyft)^jfociety^ 
and are peculiarly watchftili^gaiaft dann 
ger. One is always ftationfd,pn[^n.tcnwr: 
nence, to give . notice of an ^pigpaichii^ 
enemy; and upon notice giyfinjthey^aHiT 
fly. Next in order is the gft¥erni©ent of ^ 
tribe, and the conduct of tt;^ lumbers to 
each other. It is not unlik;ely, ^t foci- 
cty among fome animals, a^ their mu- 
tual affediion, may he fpi eixtige ajs $0 gre^ 
vent all difcord among jdjpm ; lo^hich feeuis 
to be the cafe of beavers. §uch a fociety^ 
if there be fuch, requires no : governiwent^^ 
nor any laws. A flock of flieep occupies 
the fame fpot every night;,; and^each hath^ 
its own refting-place. The fame i^ obier- 
vable in horned cattle whei^ folded. Ai^d 
as we find not, that any one ^ever attempts 
to diflodge another, it is probable that 
fuch reftraint makes a branch of their na- 
ture. But fociety among brute animals 
is not always fo perfedl. Perverfe incjji- 
nations, tending to difturb fociety, are 
vifible among fome brute animals, as well 
as among rational men. It is not uncom- , 

mon 
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mon for a rook to pilfer flicks from ano- 
ther's neft ; and the pilferer's neft is de- 
xnolilhed by the lex talionis. Herons 
have the fame fort of government with 
rooks in preferving their nefts. They are 
fingular in one particular, that there is no 
fociety among them but in hatching their 
young. They live together during that 
time, and do not feparate till their young 
can provide for themfelves. Perverfe in- 
clinations require government, and go- 
vernment requires laws. As in the cafes 
now mentioned, the whole fociety join in 
infli<5ling the punifhment, government a- 
mong rooks and herons appears to be re- 
publican. Apes, on the contrary, are un- 
der monarchical government. Apes in Si- 
am go in troops, each under a leader, who 
preferves ftrid difcipline. A female, car- 
nally inclined, retired from the troop, and 
was followed by a male. The male efca- 
ped from the leader, who gurfued them j 
but the female was brought back, and in 
prefence of the whole troop received fifty 
blows on the cheek, as a chaftifement for 
its incontinence [a). But probably, there 
are not many inftances among brutes, of 

{a) Memoirs of Count Forbin. 

z government 
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government approaching fo near to that of 
men. Government among horned cattle, 
appears to have no other end but to pre- 
ferve order. Their government is mo- 
narchical ; and the eledlion is founded up- 
on perfonal valour, the mod folid of all 
qualifications in fuch a fociety. The buH 
who afpires to be lord of the herd, muft 
fight his way to preferment ; and after all 
his rivals are beat oflP the field, the herd 
tamely fubmit. At the fame time, he is 
not fecured in the throne for life ; but muft 
again enter the lifts with any bull that 
ventures to challenge him. The fame Ipi- 
rit is obfervable among oxen, in a lower 
degree. The mafter-ox leads the reft into 
the ftable, or into the fold, and becomes 
unruly if he be not let firft out : nay, he 
muft be firft yoked in the plough or wag- 
gon. Sheep are not employed .in work y 
but in every other refpedt the fame eco- 
nomy obtains among them^. Where the 
rams happen to be few ii\ proportion to 
the other fheep, they fometimes divide^ 
the flock among them, inftead of fighting 
for precedence^ Five or fix fcore of fhcep^ 
two of them rams,, were purchafed a few , 
years ago by the author of this work. The 
Vol.. U. Y tWA 
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two rams divided the flbck between them. 
The two flocks paftured in commdn ;• be- 
ing fliut tip in one incTofure:.but they had 
different fpots for reft during night ; nor 
was it known, that k Iheep ever deferted 
its party, or even changed its refting-place. 
In the two fpecies lad mentioned, 1 find 
not that there is any notion of punifhmcnt; 
nor does it appear to bd necefTary : the 
leader pretends to nothing but precedence, 
xvhich is never difputed. Every fpecies of 
animals have a few notes by which the 
individuals communicate, their defires and 
^wants to each other. If a cow or a calf 
give the voice of diftrefs, every beaft of 
the kind runs to give help. If a flranger 
utter the voice of defiance, many advance 
for battle. If hp yield, he obtains a 
certain rank in the herd. If a colony of 
rooks be fufFered to make a fettlement in a 
grove of trees, it is difficult to diflodge 
them. But if once diflodged', they never 
return, at leaO: for many years ; and yet 
numbers murt have been procreated after 
banifhment. How is this otherways to be 
accounted for but that rooks have fome fa- 
(:ulty of ccnveying iallruclioa to their 
young, 
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In fome. aaiinal^ Ipve of liberty 4s thd 
tuling paffion : fome.are eafily .trained, and. 
fubmit readily without pppofition. Exam-^. 
pies of the latter are commoa : of the for- 
mer take the following inftance. A brood 
of ftonechatters taken from the neft, were 
inclofed. in a cage. The door was Ipft o- 
pen to give admifUon to the mother, and 
then was ftiut upon her. After many at- 
tempts, finding it impoflible to get free, 
flie firft put her young i:> death ; and then 
daflied out her own brains on the fide of 
the cage. I blufli to prefent thefe imper-^ 
fe(5l hints, the fruit of cafual obfervation, 
not of intentional enquiry : but I am fojid 
to blow the trumpet^ in order to raife cu- 
riofity in others : if the fubje<5t b^i^riofe- 
cuted by men of tafte and enquiry, many 
final caufes, I am perfuaded will be dis- 
covered, tending more and more to dif^ 
play the wifdom and goodnefs of Provi- 
dence. But what at pfefent I have chiefly 
in view, is to obferve, that government a- 
mong brute animals^ however fimple, ap- 
pears to be perfedl in its kind j and adapt- 
ed with grqat propriety to their nature^ 
Fadlions in the fjtate are unknown : no en- 
mity between . incjividuals, no treacheryi 
Y 2 no 
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no deceit, nor any other of thofe horrid 
vices that torment the human race. In a 
Word, they appear to be perfeiftly v^rell 
iquaUfied for that kind of fociety to which 
they are prompted by their nature ; and 
well fitted for being happy in it. 

Storing up the foregoing obfervations 
till there be occafion for them, we proceed 
to the focial nature of man. That men 
are endued with an appetite for fociety, will 
be vouched by the concurring teftimony 
of all men, each vouching . for himfelf. 
There is accordingly no inftance of people 
living in a folitary (late, where the appe-» 
tite is not obflrudled by fome potent ob- 
ftacle. The inhabitants of that part of 
Kew Holland which Dampier faw, live in 
fociety, tho' lefs advanced above brutes 
than any other known favages ; and fo in- 
timate is their fociety, that they gather 
their food, and eat,^ in common. The in- 
habitants of the Canary iflands lived in 
the fame manner, when firft feen by Eu- 
ropeans, which was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; and the favages mentioned by Con- 
damine, drawn by a Jefuit from the woods 
to fettle on the banks of the Oroonoko, 
muft originally have been united in fome 

kind 
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kind of fociety, as they had a common 
language. In a word, that man hath an 
appetite foi* food, is not more certain, than 
that he hath an appetite for fociety. And 
here I have occafion to apply one of the 
obfervations made above. Abflradling al- 
together from the pleafure we have in fo- 
ciety, fimilar to what we have in eating ; 
evident it is, that to no animal is fociety 
more necefiary than to man, whether for 
food or for defence. In fociety, he is 
chief of the terreftrial creation ; in a folitary 
ftate, the mod helplefs and forlorn. Thus 
the firft queftion fliggefted above, viz. To 
what end was a focial appetite beftow'd 
on man, has received an anfwer, which I 
flatter myfelf will be fatisfadlory. 

The next queftion is, Whether the ap- 
petite embrace the whole IpecieSj or be 
limited, as among other animals, to a fo- 
xiety of moderate extent. That the appe- 
tite is limited, will be evident from hiftory. 
Men, as far back as they can be traced, 
have been divided into fmall tribes or fo- 
cieties. Moft of thefe, it is true, have in 
later times been united into large ftates : 
fuch revolutions however have been 
brought about, not by an appetite for a 

more 
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piore extexifive fociety, but by tonqueft, 
or by the jimcfUoa of linall tribes for de- 
fence againll the more powerfuL A fo- 
ciety may indeed be too fmall for complete 
gratification of the appetite ; and the ap- 
petite thus cramped welcomes every per- 
fon into the fociety till it have fufficient 
fcope : the Romans, a diminutive tribe o- 
riginally, were fqnd to aflbciate even with 
their enemies after a viiflory. But, on the 
other hand, a fociety may be too large for 
perfect gratification. An extenfive em- 
pire is an objedl too bulky : national af- 
fedion is too much diflfufed ; and the 
mind is not at eafe till it find a more con- 
traded fociety, correfponding to the mo- 
deration of its appetite. Hence the nu- 
merous orders, aflociations, fraternities, 
and divifions, that fpring xip in every 
great ftate. The ever-during Blues and 
Greens in the Roman empire, and Guelphs 
and Gibelines in Italy, could not have 
long fubfifled after the caufe of their en- 
mity was at an end, but for a tendency in 
the members of a great ftate to contrad 
their focial connexions ^. Initiations a- 

mong 

♦ The never- ccafing f anions in Britain proceeds 

not 
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mong the ancients were probably owing 
to the fa'ifie catife ; as alfb aflbciations of 
artifans among the moderns, pretending 
myftery ^nd fecrecy, knd excluding all 
ftrangers. Of fuch aflbciations or bro- 
therhoods, the free mafbns excepted, therfe 
is fcarce now a veftige remaining. 

We find now, after an accurate fcru- 
tiny, that the focial appetite in man com- 
prehends not the whole fpecies, but a part 
only ; and commonly a fmall part, pre- 
cifely as among other animals. Here an- 
other final caufe ftarts up, no lefs remark- 
able than that explained ^ above. An ap* 
petite to aflbciate with the whole Ipecies, 
would form dates fo unweildy by numr 
bers, as to be incapable of any govern- 
ment. Our app^ite is wifely confined 
within fuch limits as to form f^ates of 
moderate extent, which of all are the beft 
fitted for good government : and, as we 
fball fee afterward, are alfo the beft fitted 
for improving the human powers, and 
for envjgorating every manly virtue. 
Hence an inftrudive leffon, That a great 

not from a fociety too much extended, but from 
love of power or of wealth, to rcftrain which there 
js {10 fufficient authority iji a free government. 

.empire 
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empire is ill fuited to human nature ; and 
that a great conqueror is in more refpedl» 
than one an enemy to mankind. 

The limiting our focial appetite within 
moderate bounds, fuggefts another final 
caufe. An appetite to afTociate with the 
whole fpecies, would collecfl into one fo- 
ciety all who are not feparated from each 
other by wide feas and inacceflible moun- 
tains ; and confequently would diftributc 
mankind into a very few fbcieties, con* 
iifting of fuch multitudes as to reduce na- 
tional aflfedlion to a mere fhadow. Nature 
hath wifely limited the appetite in pro- 
portion to our mental capacity. Our re- 
lations, our friends,, and our other con- 
nexions, open an extenfive field for the 
cxercife of affeftion : nay, our country in 
general, if not too extenfive, would alone 
be fuflScient to engrofs our affecjlion. But 
that beautiful fpeculation falls more pro- 
perly under the principles of morality ; 
and there it fhall not be overlooked. 

What comes next in order, is to ex- 
amine how we fland affedled to thofe who 
are not of our tribe or fociety. I pave the 
way to this examination, by taking up 
^lan naked at his entrance into life. Aa 
I infant 
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infant i>t iirft has no fepJing but bodily 
pain ; and it is familiarized with its nurfe, 
its parents, and perhaps with others, be- 
fore it is fufcept;ible of any paffion. All 
weak animals s^xe endowed with a prin- 
ciple of fear, which prompts them to Ihua 
danger ; and fear, the firft paffion difco- 
vered in an infant, is raifed by every new 
face : the infant fhrinks and hides itfelf in 
the bofcon of its nurfe * {a). Thus every 
ftranger is an objoft of fear to an infant ; 
and confequently of averfion, which is ge- 
nerated by fear. Fear lefTens gradually as 
our circle of acquaintance enlarges, efpe- 
cially in thofe who rely on bodily flrength. 
Nothing tends more effedually to diflipate 
fear, than confcioufnefs of fecurity in the 
focial ftate : in folitude, no animal is more 
timid th^n man ; in fociety, none more 
bold. But remark, that averfion may fub- 
fift after fear ia gone : it is propagated 
from people to their children through an 

* In this refpeft the human race differs widely 
from that of dogs : a puppy, the firft time it Tees a 
man, runs to him, licks his hand, and plays about 
his feet. 

{a) Elements of Crlticifm, vol. i. p. 441. edit. 5. 

YoJU. IL Zk cndlcfs 
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endFefs f\icceffion ; and is infe(^b\ls like ^ 
difcAfe. Thus ehrriitv is kept up betweeii 
tlibes, Without "aiiy particular Gaiiie. A 
neiglibotii'ing tribe, conftkntly ill our 
fight, and able to hurt Us, il5 tfi^' objecSt 
of our ftrongeft averfion : ^verfion leffeils 
in j^ropbrtion to diftance ; and terminates 
in abfotute indifFerence with refpedl to, 
Very diftant tribes. 

One would naturally imagine, that, af- 
ter fear has vanifhed, ^verfion to ftriangers 
cannot lon^ fubfift. But it is liipported 
by a principle, that we are not at liberty 
to deny, becaufe it frequently breaks forth 
even in childhood, without any provoca- , 
tion ; and that is a principle of malevo- 
lence, diitributed indeed in very unequal 
portions. Obferve the harfh xifage that 
tame birds receive from children, without 
any apparent caufe ; the neck twilled a- 
bout, feathers plucked off, the eye thruft 
out with a bodkin ; a baby thrown out at 
a window, or torn in pieces. There is 
nothing more common, than flat ftoncs 
that cover the parape|:s of a bridge tlirbwn 
down, the head of a young tree cut oiBT, or 
an old tree barked. This odious prin- 
ciple is carefully difg;uifed after the firft 

dawn 
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4a wi^ 9^ rjea{9](^ j ^n^c^ is indulged only a- 
gainft e;nemies, becaufe there it appears 
ionocept. I am utterly at a lofs to account 
fc^f the fo4Qw^qg.fa<5l, l?ut,from th^Q, p^in- 
dple. now, ipea^one4 The Count de 
Lauzun^was. fhut up jt)y JLouis XIV. in^ 
thp caftle of Pignerol, and was confined 
there from the year 1672 to the year 168 1, 
deprived of every comfort of life, ai^d e- 
ven of papefr pen, and ink. At a diftance 
from every friend and relation; without 
• light except a glimmering thro' a flit in 
th^roof; w;ithout books, occupation, or 
exercife j a prey to hope deferred and con- 
fl^jt.hcj^ipror,; he, to avoid infauity, had 
recourfe tq tame a fpider.^ , The fpider re- 
eeived flies fropa his hand with feeming 
gratitude, carried on. his web, with ala- 
crity,, and engaged the whole attention 
of the prisoner. This mofl; innocent of 
all amufements was difcovered by the 
jailer, who, in the wantonnefs of power, 
deftroy'd the fpider and its work. The 
Goupt defcribed his agony to be little in- 
ferior t6 that of a fond mother at the lofs 
of a darling child. Cuflom may render a 
perfon infenfible to, fcenes of mifery ; but 
<:^ni;^ot provoke cruelty without a motive. 
' -^ ^' " Z 2 A 
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A jailer differs only from other men, id 
freedom to indulgfe malignity againft hi» 
prifoncrs without fear of retaliation. 

As 1 neither hope nor wifh, that the na- 
ture of man, as above delineated, be taken 
upon my authority, I pfopofp to verify it 
by clear and fubftantial fadls. But to a- 
void the multiplying iriftances unn6cefla- • 
rily, 1 fhall confine myfelf to fuch as con- 
cern the averfion that neighbouring tribes 
have to each other ; taking it for grant- 
ed, that private affedlion and love to our 
country, are what no perfbn doubts of. 
I begin with examples of rude nations, 
wh^re nature is left to itfelf, without cul- 
ture. The inhabitants of Greenland, good- 
natured and inoflenfive, have not even 
words for exprefling anger or envy : fteal- 
ing from one another is abhorred ; and a 
young woman guilcy of that crime, has 
no chance for a hufband. At the fame 
time, they are faithlefs and cruel to thofe 
who come among them : they confider 
the reft of mankind as a different race, 
with whom they rejedl all fociety. The 
morality of the inhabitants of New Zea- 
land is not more refined. Writers differ 
about the inhabitants of the Marian or 

Ladrone 
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Ladrone iflalnds : Magellan, and odier 
t'oyagers, fay, that they arc addi^ed td 
thieving; and dieir teftimony occafioned 
thefe Iflands to be caHcd Ladroncs. Pere 
le Gobieri, on the contrary, fays, that, 
far frona being addidled to thieving, they 
kavp every thing open, hiving no diftruft 
one of another. Thefe aGoounts differ in 
ap{^araiice, not in realky. Magellan was 
a ftranger; and he talks only of thcif 
ftealing from hinv and : from his compa* 
nions. Father Gobien liv^ long among 
them, and talks of their j&dclity to each o- 
then Plan Carpin, .who vifited Tartary in 
the y^ari246, obferves of theTwtars, th^t, 
tho' full of veracity to thdr neighbours, 
they thought themifelves not bound to 
fpeak truth to ftrangers. The Greeks an- 
ciently were held to be . pirates : but not 
properly ; for they committed depreda- 
tions upon ftrangers only. Caefar, Ipeak- 
ing of the Germans (^), fays, " Latroci- 
^ ma nullam habent mfamiam quae ex- 
^* tra fines » cujufque civitatis fiunt */* 

. * " They hold it notiini&mous ta rob wibhcmt the 
•* if 0U3^ of their c^tpao" ^ 

{a) JLib. 6« c. 29. de beiio Oallico. 

This 
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Tl>js was pr^cifely the cafe of our high-*^ 
landers,, till they, yvere brought un<der due 
fubjedtipa. after the rebellion 1745^ ,Bqu-, 
g^inville obferves, th^t the inhabitaptjs pf^ 
Otaheite, named by the Englifti /C^^ 
George's ijland^ made i;io diiEg^lJ:y pf fteal- 
ing from his people; ai;id yet never ileal 
from one a^pti^r, haying npit;ter locks^ 
nor bars in their honfcs. The people o£ 
Benin in Negrx)land, are good-natured^^ 
gentle^ and civilized; and fo generous/ 
that if they receive a prefent^ they are not 
at eafe till they return it double. They 
have unbounded confidence in their ownf 
people ; but are jealous of ftrangers, tho' 
they politely hide their jealoufy. The- 
different tribes of Negroes, fpeaking each 
a different language, have a roofed aver- 
fion at each othen This averfion is car- 
ried along with them to Jamaica; and 
they will rather fuffer death from the Eng- 
lifli, than join with thofe of a different 
tribe in a plot for liberty. Ruffian pea- 
fants think it a greater fin to eat meat in 
Lent, than to murder one of another 
country. Among the KorikcSy bordering 
on Kamfkatka, murder within tlie tiibe is 
Severely puniihed : but ftp murder a ftran- 

ger 
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ger is not minded. While Rome conti- 
nued a fmall "ftate, neighbour and eriieihy 
wfere expreflid by th6 faihe word {a). In 
England of old, a foreigner was not ad-^ 
mitttd to be a witnefs. Hence it is, that 
in ancient hiflory, we read of wars with- 
o'^t intermiffibn among Imall ftates in clofe 
neighboui*hood. It was fb iti Greece ; it 
'^zs fo in Italy duriiig the iilfaticy of the 
Rbman republic ; it was lb in Gaul, whfeii 
Gaefar commenced hottilitJcs a^ainft that 
country {b) ; and' it was'fb all the world 
over. Many iflands iii the South fea, and 
in other remote parts, have been difco- 
vered by Europeans ; who commonly 
found the natives with arms in their 
hands, refblute to prevent the ftrangers 
from landing. Orellana^ lieutenant to 
Gonzales Pifarro, was the firfl: European 
who failed down the river Amazon to the 
fea. In his paflagej he was continually 
afTaulted by tjie natives with arrows from 
the banks of the river : and fome even 
ventured to attack him in their canoes. 
^pT dpes fuc;^ ,f ver^on wear ^way ey?jl 
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among poliflied people. An' ingetiloxis 
writer {a) remarks, that almoft every na- 
tion hate their neighbours, without know- 
ing why. I once heard a Frenchman 
fwear, fays that writer, that he hated the 
Englilh, parfe quils verfent du beurrefondu 
fur leur *ueau roti *. The populace of Por- 
tugal have to this day an uncommon a- 
trejrfion to ftrangers : even thofe of Lifbon, 
tho' a trading town frequented by many 
different nations,, muft not be excepted^ 
Travellers report, that the people of the 
duchy of Milan, remarkable for good-na- 
ture, are the only Italiaqs who are not ha-^ 
ted by their neighbours. The Piedmont* 
efe and' Genoefe have an averfion to each 
other, and agree only in their antipathy 
to the Tufcans. The Tufcans diflike the 
Venetians ; and the Romans abound not 
with good- will to the Tufcans, Venetians,, 
or Neapolitans. Very diflferent is the cafe 
with refpedl to diftant nations : inftead of 
being obje(3;s of averfion, their manners, 

♦ " Bccaufe they pour melted butter upon their 
^« roaft veal.'* 

(4) Barctti. 

a cuftoms^ 
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cuftomsj and fingularities, atoafe us great* 

. Infants diflfer from eaCh other in aver- 
lion to ftrangers j feme being extremely 
ihv, others lefs^ (6 ; and the like difference 
IS obfervabk in whole tribes. The people 
x)f Milan cannot have any aVerfidn to their 
neighbours, when they are inch favourites 
of all around them. The inhabitants o£ 
fome South -fea iflands^ mentioned a-»* 
bove (a), appear tp have little Or no aver-^ 
fion to ftf angers. But that i&.a fare in- 
tlance, and has fcarce a parallel in any or 
ther part of the globe. It holds alfo true^ 
that nations the moft remarkable for pa-* 
triodfm^ are equally remarkable for aver- 
fion to ftrangers. The Jews, the Greeks^ 

* Voltaire, (Univerfal Hiftdry, ch. 40.), obfer- 
ving, rightly^ that jealoiify among petty princes is 
jprodudtive of more crimes thuri amotig^-great mo- 
narchs, gives a very unfatisfadlory reafon, ** That 
" having little force, they muft employ fraud, poi- 
'< fon> and other fecret crimes;'* not adverting, 
'that power may be equally diiftributed among fma!l 
princes as well as among ^reit. It is antipathy that 
Irifti gates fuch crimes, which is always the moft vio- 
lent among the neareft neighbours. 

{a) Preliminary Dtfcourfe. 

VoL.lL A a the 
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the Romans, were equally remarkable for 
both. Patriotifm, a vigorous principle a-^ 
mong the Englifh, makes them extremely 
averfe to naturaUze foreigners. The in- 
habitants of New Zealand, both men and 
women, appear to be of a mild and gentle 
difpofition : they treat one another with 
afFedlion ; but are implacable to their ene- 
mies, and never give quarter. It is even 
cuflomary among them to eat the flefli of 
their enemies. 

To a perfon of humanity, the fcene 
here exhibited is far from being agreeable* 
Man, it may be thought, is of all animals 
the moft barbarous ; for even animals of 
prey are innoxious with refpedl to their 
own kind *. Averfion to ftrangers makes 



* " Denique c?etera animaniia in fiio generc pro- 
*5 be clegunt : congregari videmus et ftare contra 
" diffimilia : leonuni feritas inter fe non dimicat : 
** ferpentum morfus non petit ferpentes j ne maris 
** quidqai bellu«e ac pifces, nifi in diverfa genera, 
•* fseviunt. At, Herculc, homini plurima ex ho- 
<* mine funt mala." Pliny ^ lib, 7. Prooemium. [//i 
Englijh thus : ** For other animals live at peace with 
" thofe of their fpecies. They gather themfelves 
•* in troops, and unite againft the common enemy. 
** The ferocious lion fights not againft his fpecies : 
^* the pcifonous ferpent is barmlefs to his kind : the 

'^ mdiifters 
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a branch of our nature : it exifts among 
individuals in private life : it flames higk 
between neighbouring tribes ; and is via^ 
fible even in infancy. Can fiich perver- 
fity of difpofition promote any good end ? 
This queftion, which pierces deep into hu- 
man nature, is referved to clofe the prefent 
fketch. 

From the foregoing dedudlion, univer- 
fal benevolence, inculcated by feveral 
writers as a moral duty, is difcovered to 
have no foundation in the nature of man. 
Our appetite for fociety is limited, and 
our duty muft be limited in proportion. 
But of this more diredly when the prin- 
ciples of morality are taken under confi-* 
deration. 

We are taught by the great Newton, 
that attraction and repulfiolti in naatter, 
are, by alteration of circunlftances, con- 
verted one into the other. This holds al- 
fo in afFe(5lion and averfion, which may 
be termed, not improperly, mental attract 
lion and repuljion. Two nations, originally 

•' monfters of the fea prey but on thofe fiflies that 
<^ differ from them in nature : man. alone of ani- 
^^ Qi.als Is foe to man!"! 

A a a flrangcrs 
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grangers to eaqh other, inay^ by com-f 
merce or- other favourable circumftance, 
^Jpecome fo well acquainted, as to change 
Trom averfion to affciflion. The oppofitQ 
manners of a capital and of a couutry- 
town, afford a good illuftration, In the 
latter, people, occupied with their dome- 
ftic concerns, are in a manner ftrangers to 
each other : a degree of averfion prevails, 
which gives birth to envy and detraction. 
In the forrner, a court and public amufe- 
ments, proinote general acquaintance : re^ 
pulfion yields to attraction, and people 
become fond to alTociate with their equals, 
The union of two tribes into one, is ano-^ 
ther circumftance that converts repulfior^ 
into attraction. Such converfion, how-. 
?ver, is far fropfi being inftantaneous ; 
witnef$ the different fmj^U dates of Spain, 
which were not united in affeCtian for 
many years after they were united under 
one monarch ; and this wasi alfo the cafe 
of the twq kingdoms of England and 
3cotlapLd. In fome circumftances the con-r 
yerfion is inftantaneous ; as where a ftrari- 
ger becomes an object of pity or of grati- 
tude. Many low perfons in Britain con- 
tHb^?c4 cheerfulljr for maint;aining fome 
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French feamen, made prifoners at the 
commencement of the latie war. It is no 
lefs inftantaneous, when ftrangers, rely- 
ing on our humanity, truft themfelves in 
our hands. Among the ancients, it was 
hofpitality to ftrangers only^^ that produ- 
ced mutual affection and gratitude : Glau- 
cus and Diomede were of difierent coun- 
tries. Hofpitality to ftrangers, is a preg- 
nant fymptom of improving manners, 
Caefar, fpeaking of the Germans (^z), fays, 
" Hofpites violare, fas non putant : qui, 
** quaqua de cauia, ad eos venerunt, ab 
^' injuria prohibent, fandlofque habent; 
^' iis omnium domus patent, vidlufque 
" communicatur *." The ancient Spa- 
niards were fond of war, and cruel to their 
enemies ; but in peace, they pafled their 
time in finging and dancing, and were re- 
markably hofpitable to the ftrangers v/ho 
came among them. It fliews great refine- 
ment in the Celtse, that the killing a ftran- 
ger was capital, when the killing a citizen 

* *^ TJiey hold it facrilege to injure a ftranger. 
*^ They proteft from outrage, and venerate thofc 
f* who come among them : then- houfes are opeii 
<^ to them, and they are welcome to their tables." 

(tf) I^ib. 6. c. 23. dc bello Gallipp. 

was 
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was banifliment only {a). The Circaffians^ 
defcribed by Bell of Antrimony as barba- 
rians, are hofpitable. If even an enemy 
put himfelf under the protec5lion of any of 
them, he is fecure. The Swedes and 
Goths were eminently hofpitable to (Iran- 
gers ; as indeed were all the northern na- 
tions of Europe {b). The negroes of Fouli, 
are celebrated by travellers for the fame 
quality. The native Brazilians are fingu-^ 
larly hofpitable : a flranger no fooner ar- 
rives among them, than he is furroundecl 
by women, who wafli his feet, and fet be- 
fore him to eat the beft things they have : 
if he have occafion to go more than once 
to the fame village, the perfon whofe gueft 
he was, takes it much amrfs if he think of 
changing his lodging. 

There are caufes that for a time fufpend 
enmity between neighbouring dates. The 
fmall ftates of Greece, among whom war 
never ceafed, frequently fmothered their 
enmity to join againft the formidable mo« 
narch of Perfia. There are alfo caufes 
that fufpend for a time all animofity be- 
tween factions in the fame (late. The fac-^ 

{^) Nicolaus Damafcenus. 

{b) Saxo Grammaticus. Crantz. 

tiona. 
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tions in Britain about power and pre-emi- 
nence, not g- little difagreeable during 
peace, are laid afleep during a foreign 
war. 

On the other hand, attraftion is con- 
verted into repulfion by various caufes. 
One is, the fplitting ^ great monarchy in- 
to many fmall ftates ; of which the AlTy- 
rian, the Perfian, the Roman, and the Sa- 
racen empires, are inftances. The amor 
patrid^y faint in an extenfive monarchy, 
readily yields to averfion, operating be- 
tween two neighbouring ftates, lefs ex- 
tenfive. This is obfervable between neigh- 
bouring colonies, even of the fame nation : 
the Englifh colonies in North America, 
tho' they retain fome affe<flion for their 
mother-country, have contracted an aver-r 
fion to each other. And happy for them 
is fuch averfion, if it prevent their uniting 
in order to acquire independence : wars 
without end would be the inevitable con- 
fequence, as among fmall ftates in clofe 
neighbourhood. 

Hitherto the road has been fmooth, 
without obftrudion. But we have not 
yet finifhed our journey ; and the re- 
maining queftions, whether men be qua- 

lifiea 
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lified by their nature for being ufefui 
members of civil fociety, ^and whether 
they be fitted for being happy in it, will^ 
I fufpe(5l, lead into a road neither fmooth 
nor free from obftrudlion. The focial 
branch of human nature would be woful- 
ly imperfed, if man had an appetite for 
fociety without being qualified for that 
Hate : the appetite, inftead of tending to 
a good end, would be his bane. And 
yet, TArhether he be or be not qualified for 
fociety, feems doubtful. On the one hand, 
there are fads, many and various, from 
which it is natural to conclude, that man 
is qualified by nature for being an ufeful 
member of a focial ftate, and for being 
happy in it. I inftance firft, feveral cor- 
refponding principles or propenfities^ that 
cannot be exerted nor gratified but in fo- 
ciety, viz. the propenfities of veracity, 
and of relying on human teftimony j ap- 
petite for knowledge, and defire to com- 
municate knowledge ; anxiety to be pitied 
in diilrefs, and fympathy with the di- 
ilrefTed ; appetite for praife, and inclina- 
tion to praife the deferving *. Such cor- 

refponding 

* Appetite for graifc is inherent even in favages : 
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refponding propenfities, not only qualify 
men for the focial flate as far as their in- 
fluence reaches, but attradl them fweetly 
into fociety for the fake of gratification, 
and make them happy in it. But this is 
not all, nor indeed the greater part. Do 
not benevolence, compaffion, magnani- 
mity, heroifm, and the whole train of fo- 
cial affedlions, deirionftrate our fitnefs for 
fociety, and our happinefs in it ? Knd 
juftice, above all other virtues, promotes 
peace and concord in that ftate. Nor 
ought the faculty of fpeech to be overlook- 
ed, which in an eminent degree qualifies 
man for fociety, and is a plentiful fource 
of enjoyment in it. 

I have referved one other particular to 
be the concluding fcene ; being a ftriking 
inftance of providential care to fit men for 
fociety. In reading a play or in feeing it 
adled, a young man of tafte is at no lofs 
to judge of fcenes he never was engaged 
in, or of paflions he never felt. What is 

witnefs thofe of North America, who upon that 
account are fond of drefs. I mean the men ; for 
the women are fuch miferable flaves as to have no 
fpirit for ornament. 

Vol. IL B b it 
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it that diredls his Judgement ? Men ard 
apt to judge of others by what they have 
experienced in themfelves : but here, by 
the fuppofitipn, there has been no antece- 
dent experience. The fadl is fo familiar, 
that no one thinks of accounting for it. 
As young perfons, without inftruftion or 
experience, can judge with tolerable accu- 
racy of the condudl of men, . of their va- 
rious paffions, of the difference of charac- 
ter, and of the efficacy of motives ; the 
principle by which they judge mud be in- 
ternal : nature mud be their guide, or, in 
other words, an internal fenfe. Nor is 
this fenfe confined to fo low a purpofe as 
criticifm : it is a fenfe indifpenfable in the 
conduct of life. Every perfon is connedl- 
ed with many others, by various ties : if 
inftrudion and experience were neceffary 
to regulate their condud, what would be- 
come of them in the interim ? Their ig- 
norance would betray them into endlefs 
inconveni'^ricics. This fenfe has man for 
its objed, not this or that man : by it we 
percel\ ; \vhat is common to all, not what 
diftinguifhes one individual from another. 
We have an intuitive convidlion, not only 
that all men have paffions and appetites 

which 
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which diredl their adlions ; but that each 
paffion and appetite produceth uniformly 
effedls proper to itfelf. This natural know- 
ledge is our only guide^ till we learn Sy 
experience to enter more minutely into 
particular chara diets. Of thefe we acquire 
knowledge from looks^ geftures^ fpeech^ 
and behaviour^ which difcover to us what 
pafTes internally. Then it is^ and no 
fooner, that we are fully qualified to adl a 
proper part in fociety. Wonderful is the 
frame of man, both external and internal ! 
On the other hand, there are facSls, not 
fewer in number, nor lefs various^ froni 
which it is equally natural to conclude^ 
that man is ill qualified for fociety, and 
that there is little happinefs in it.. What 
can be more averfe to concord in fociety 
than dilTocial paffions ? and yet thefe pre- 
vail among men ; among whdm there 
is no end to enVy, malice, revenge, trea- 
chery, deceit, avarice, ambition, &c. &c. 
We meet every where perfons bent on the 
deftrudlion of others, evincing that man 
has no enemies more formidable than of 
his own kind, and of his Own tribe. Are 
not difcord and feuds the chief articles in 
the hiftolry of every (late, fadions violent*- 
B b 2 ly 
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ly bent againft each other, and frequently 
breaking out into civil wars ? Appian's 
hiftory of the civil w^ars of Rome exhibits 
a horrid fcene of mafTaores, profcriptions^ 
and forfeitures ; the leaders facrificing 
their firmeft friends, for liberty to fuck 
the blood of their enemies ; as if to fhed 
human blood vsrere the ruling paffion of 
man. But the Romans were far from be- 
ing Angular : the polite Greeks, conunon- 
ly fo charaderized, were-ftill more brutal 
and bloody. The following paflage is co- 
pied from a celebrated author {a), " Not 
*' to mention Dibnyfius the elder, who is 
" computed to have butchered in cold 
*' blood above 10,000 of his fellow-citi- 
" zens J nor Agathocles, Nabis, and o- 
" thers, ftill more bloody than he ; the 
" tranfadlions even in free governments 
" were extremely violent and deflrudlive. 
" At Athens, the thirty tyrants, and the 
" nobles, in a twelvemonth, murdered 
" without trial about 1.200 of the people, 
" and banilhed above the half of the ci- 
*' ti^^ens that remained. In Argos, near 
*^the fame time, the people killed 1200 

{a) EfTay of the populoufnefs of ancient nations, hj 
*©avid Hume, Efcj; 
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^ of the nobles^ and afterward their own 
•' demagogues, becaufe they had refufed 
*' to carry theif profecutions farther, 
" The people alfo in Corcyra killed 1500 
** of the nobles, and baniflied looo* 
** Thefe numbers will appear the more 
" furprifing, if we confider the extreme 
*' fmallnefs of thofe ftates. But all ancient 
" hiftory is full of fuch inftances.'* Up-? 
on a revolution in the Saracen empire, an^ 
no 750, where the Ommiyan family wa^ 
expelled by that of the Abaffians, Abdo- 
lah, chief of the latter, publiflied an adi 
of oblivion to the former, on condition of 
their taking an oath of allegiance to him. 
The Ommiyans, embracing the condition, 
were in appearance cordially received. 
But in preparing to take the oath, they 
were knocked down, every one of them, 
by the Emperor's guards. And fully to 
glut the monfter's cruelty, thefe princes, 
ftill alive, were laid clofe together, and 
covered with boards and carpets ; upon 
which Abdolah feafted his officers, " in 
*' order,'' faid he, " that we may be ex- 
" hilarated with the dying groans of the 
Ommiyans." During the vigour of the 
feudal fyftem, when every gentleman was 
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a foldier, juftice was no defence againft 
power, nor humanity againft bloody re- 
fentment. Stormy paflions raged every 
where with unrelenting, fury ; every place 
a chaos of confufion and diftrefs. No 
man was fecure but in his caftle ; and to 
venture abroad unlefs well armed and well 
attended, would have been an axEl of high 
temerity. So little intercourfe was there 
among the French in the tenth century, 
that an abbot of Clugni, invited by the 
Count of Paris to bring fome monks to the 
abbey of St Maur, near that city, excufed 
himlelf for declining a journey through 
a ftrange and unknown country. In the 
hiftory of Scotland, during the minority 
of James 11. we find nothing but barba-^ 
lous and cruel manners^ depredations, 
burning of houfes, bloodlbed and maflacre 
without end. Pitfcottie fays, that oppref- 
lion, theft, facrilege, ravifhing of women^ 
were but a dalliance. How fimilar to 
beads of prey let loofe againft each other 
in the Roman circus ! 

Men are prone to fplit into parties upon 
the flighteft occafions ; and fometimes 
parties fubfift upon words merely. Whig 
and Tory fubfifted long in England, upon 

no 
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no better foundation : the Tories profefled 
paffive obedience ; but declared, that they 
would not be flaves : the Whigs profefled 
refinance ; but declared it unlawful to re- 
fift, unlefs to prevent the being made 
flaves. Had thefe parties been difpofed to 
unite, they foon would have difcovered, 
that they differed in words only. The 
fame obfervation is applicable to many re- 
ligious difputes. One fedl maintains, that 
we are faved by faith alone ; another, that 
good works are neceflary. The difference 
lies merely in words : the firfl: acknow- 
ledges, that if a man commit fin, he can- 
not have faith ; and confequently under 
faith are comprehended good works : the 
other acknowledges, that good works im- 
ply good intention, or, in other words, 
faith ; and confequently, under good 
works faith is comprehended [a). The 
following inftance, folemnly ludicrous, is 
of parties formed merely from an inclina- 
tion to differ, without any caufe real or 
verbal. No people were lefs interefted in 
the late war between the Queen of Hun- 
gary and the King of Pruflia, than the ci- 

{a) Sec Knox's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Scotland, 

tizens 
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tizens of Ravenna* They however fplit 
into two parties, which abjured all fbciety 
with each other* After the battle of Ro£^ 
bach, a leading partyman withdrew for a 
month, without once fliowing his face in 
public. But our catalogue is not yet com- 
plete. Differences concerning civil mat- 
ters, make no figure compared with what 
concern religion. It is lamentable to ob- 
ferve^ that religious fedls referable neigh- 
bouring ftates ; the nearer they are tp one 
another, the greater is their mutual ran-^ 
cour and animoiity. But as all hiftories^ 
are full of th? cruelty and defblation oc- 
cafioned by dijSerences in religious tenets,, 
1 cannot bear to dwell longer upoa fiich 
horrid fcenes. 

What conclufion are we to draw from 
the foregoing fadls, fb inconfiftent in ap- 
pearance with each other ? I am utterly 
at a lofs to reconcile them, otherwife than 
by holding man to be a compound of prin- 
ciples and -paffions, fome fbcial, fomedif- 
focial. Oppofite principles or paffions^ 
cannot at the lame inftant be exerted upon 
the fame objed {a) ; but they may be ex- 
erted at the fame inftant upon different 

(a) Elements of Criticifm, vol. i. p. 143. edit. 5. 

? obje(5^s^ 
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objedls, and at different times upon the 
fame obj^dl. This obfervation ferves in- 
deed to explain a, feeming inconfiftency in 
our nature, as being at one time highly 
Ibcial, and at another time no lefs diffocial : 
but it affords not a folution to the que- 
flions, Whether, upon the whole, men be 
qualified for fociety, and be fitted for be- 
ing happy in it. In order to a folution, 
we find it neceflary to take a fecond view 
of the natural hiftory of man. 

In a nafcent fociety, where men hunt 
and fifh in common, where there is plenty 
of game, and where the fenfe of property 
is faint, mutual affedlion prevails, becaufe 
there is no caufe of difcord ; and diffocial 
paffions find fufficient vent againft neigh- 
bouring tribes. Such is the condition of 
the North-American favages, who con- 
tinue hunters and fifliers to this day j and 
fuch is the condition of all brute animals 
that live in fociety, as mentioned above. ' 
The ifland Otaheite is divided into many 
fmall cantons, having each a chief of its 
own. Thefe cantons never make war on 
each other, tho' they are frequently at war 
with the inhabitants of neighbouring i- 
ilands. The inhabitants of the new Phi- 
VoL IL C c Uppine 
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lippinc iflands, if Father Gobien be cre- 
dited, are better fitted for fociety than 
any other known nation. Sweetnefs of 
temper and love to do good, form their 
charadler. They never commit ads of 
violence: war they have no notion of; 
and it is a proverb among them, That a 
man never puts, a man to death. Plato 
places the feat of juftice and of liappinefs 
^mong the firft men ; and among them 
exifted the golden age, if it ever did exift. 
But when a nation, becoming populous, 
begins with rearing flociks and herds, pro- 
ceeds to appropriate land, and is not fatif- 
^ed without matters of luxury over and a- 
above ; felfifhnefs and pride gain ground, 
find become ruling and unruly paflions, 
Caufes of difcord multiply, vent is given 
^o avarice and refentment ; and among a 
people not yet perfedll^' fubmillive to g0r» 
vernmei>t, diffocial paffions r<^ge, and 
threaten a total difTolution of fociety : no- 
thing indeed fufpends the impending blow^ 
but the un^vearied, tho' filent, operation 
of the focial appetite. Such was the con- 
dition of the Greeks at a (pertain period of 
ihciv progrefs, as mentioned above ; and 
f\igh was th^ cpndition of Europe, and of 

franco 
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France in particular, during the anarchy 
of the feudal fyftem, when all was dis- 
cord, blood, and rapine. In general, 
where-ever avarice and diforderly paffions 
bear rule, I boldly pronounce, that men 
are ill qualified for fociety. 

Providence extracts order out of confu- 
fion. Men, in a fociety fo uncomfortable, 
are taught by dire experience, that they 
muft either renounce fociety, or qualify 
themfelves for it — the choice is eafy, but 
how difficult the performance ! After in- 
finite ftruggles, appetite- for fociety pre- 
vailed; and tirae, that univerfal conqueror, 
perfedled men in the art of fubdi^ing their 
paflions, or of diflembling them. Finding 
no enjoyment but in fociety, they are fo- 
licitous about the good- will of others ; and 
adhere to juflice and good manners : dif- 
orderly paflions are liipprefled, kindly af- 
fedlions encouraged > and men now are 
better qualified for fociety than formerly, 
tho' far from being perfedly qualified. 

But is our progrels toward the perfec- 
tion of fociety to flop here ? are lufl of 
power and of property to continue for c- 
ver leading principles? are envy, revenge, 
treachery, deceit, never to have an eixl ? 
C c 2 '' How 
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" How devoutly to be wifhed, (It will be 
" faid), that all men were upright and 
" honeft i and that all of the fame nation 
" were united like brethren in concord 
** and mutual afFedtion ! Here indeed 
" would be perpetual funlhine, a golden 
** age, a ftate approaching to that of good 
** men made perfedl in heavenly man- 
" fions/* Beware of indulging fuch plea- 
fing dreams. The fyflem of Providence 
differs widely from our wiflies ; and fhall 
ignorant man venture to arraign Provi- 
dence ? Are we qualified to judge of the 
whole, when but a fmall part is vifible ? 
From what is known of that fyftem, we 
have reafon to believe, that were the whole 
vifible, it would appear beautiful. We 
are not however reduced to an adl of pure 
faith : a glimmering light, breaking in^ 
makes it at leafl: doubtful, whether upon 
the whole it be not really better for us to 
be as we are. Let us follow that glim- 
mering light : it may perhaps lead us to 
fome difcovery. 

1 begin with obferving, that tho' in 
our prefent condition we fuffer much di- 
flrefs from felfifli and diflbcial paflions, 
yet cuftom renders diftreffes familiar, and 

hardens 
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hardens us not only to bear but to brave 
them. Stridl adherence to the rules of 
juftice would indeed fecure ourperfons and 
our property : robbery and murder would 
vanifh, and locks and guns be heard of 
no more. So far excellent, were no new 
evils to come in their flead : but the void 
mud be filled ; and mental diftrefles would 
break in of various kinds, fuch particular- 
ly as proceed from refined delicacy and 
nice fenfibility of honour, little regarded 
while we are expofed to dangers more a- 
larming. And whether the change would 
be much for our advantage, appears doubt- 
ful : pain as well as pleafure is meafured 
by comparifon; and the flighteft pain, 
fuch for example as arifes from a tranf- 
greffion of civility or good- breeding, will 
overwhelm a perfon who has never felt 
any pain more feverc. At any rate, natu*- 
ral evils would remain ; and extreme de- 
licacy and foftnefs of ^temper, produced by 
eternal peace and concord, would render 
fuch evils unfupportable : the flight in- 
conveniencies of a rough road, bad wea- 
ther, or homely fare, would become feri- 
ous evils, and afflia the traveller paft en- 
during. The French, among whom fo- 

ciety 
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ciety has obtdned a more refined polifh 
than in any other nation, have become fo 
foft and delicate as to lofe all fortitude in 
diftrefs. They cannot bear even a repre- 
fentation of fevere afHi(3:ion in a tragedy : 
an Englifli audience would fall afleep at 
the flight diftreflfes that make a deep im- 
preflion in the French theatre. 

But now, fuppofing that a fociety would 
be improved by a fcrupulous adherence to 
the rules of morality ; yet to me it ap- 
pears evident, that men would fuflfer more 
as individuals, than they would gain as 
members of fociety. In order to prefefve 
juflice untainted and to maintain concord 
and afFedlion, diflfocial and felfifli paflions 
muft neceflarily be extirpated, or brought 
under abfolute fubjp 6lion. Attend to the 
confequences : they deferve our moft fo- 
ber attention. Agitation' is requifite to 
the mind as well as to the body : a man 
engaged in a briflc purfuit, whether of 
bufinefs or of pleafure, is in his element, 
and in high fpirits : but when no objedt 
is in view to be attained or to be avoided, 
his fpirits flag, and he finks into languor 
and defpondence. To prevent a condition 
fo baneful, he is provided with many paf- 
- * fions. 
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fions, that impel him to adlion without in- 
termiffion, and envigorate both mind and 
body. But upon the prefent fuppofition, 
fcarce any motive to action would remain ; 
and man, reduced to a lethargic ftate, would 
rival no being above an oyfter or a fenfi- 
tive plant. 



-Pater ipfe colendi 



Haud facilem cfle viam voluit, primufquc per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda. 
Nee torpere gravi paffus fua regna veterno. 

Virgil. Ceorg. i. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that an 
uniform life of peace, tranquillity, and fe- 
curity, would pot be long relifhed. Con- 
(lant repetition of the fame pleafures, 
would render even a golden age taftelefs, 
like an Italian iky during a long fummer. 
Nature has for wife purpofes imprefled 
upon us a tafte for variety {a) : without it, 
life would be altogether infipid. Para- 
guai, when governed by the Jefuits, af- 
fords a ftriking illuftration. It was di- 
vided into parifhes, in each of which a 
Jefuit prefided as king, prieft, and pro- 
phet. The natives were not fuffered to 
Jiave any property, but laboured incefTant- 

(<?) Elements of Crlticifm, vol, i. p. 320. edit. 5. 
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ly for their daily bread, which was deli- 
vered to them out of a public magazine. 
The men were employed in agriculture^ 
the women in fpinning ; and certain pre- 
cife hours were allotted for labour, for 
food, for prayer, and for fleep *. They 
funk into fuch a liftlefs (late of mind, as 
to have no regret at dying when attacked 
by difeafe or by old age. Such was their 
indifference about what might befal them^ 
that tho' they adored the Jefuits, yet they 
made no oppofition, when the fathers 
were, a,nn. 1767, attacked by the Spa- 
niards, and their famous republic demo- 
Jifhed. The monkifli life is contradiftory 
to the nature of man : the languor of that 
flate is what in all probability tempts many 
a monk and nun, to find occupation even 
at the expence of virtue. The life of the 

* Beflde Paraguai tea, for which there is great 
demand' in Peru, cotton, tobacco, and fugar-canes, 
were cuhivated in Paraguai, and the prod u£l: was 
ilored up in magazines. No Indian durft keep in 
his houfc fo much as an ounce of any of thefe com- 
modities, under pain of receiving twelve lafhes in 
honour of the twelve apoftles, befide fafting three 
days in the houfe of correction. The fathers fel- 
dom inflicled a capital punifhment, bccaufe it depri- 
ved them of a profitable flave. 

I Maltefe: 
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Makefe knigtits is far from being agree- 
able, now that their knight-errantry a- 
gainft the Turks has fubfided. Whik 
they rcfide in the illand, a ftridl unifor- 
mity in their iljannei* of living, is painfully 
irkfome. Abfence is their only relief^ 
when they can obtain permiffion. There 
will not reinaiii long a knight in the* 
ifland, except fueh as by office are tied to 
attendance. 

I proceed to anothei" confidetation. Fa- 
miliarity with danger is neceflary to era- 
dicate out* natural timidity j and fo deep- 
ly rooted is that principle, that familiarity 
with danger of one fort^ does not harden 
us with refpedl to any other fort. A fol- 
dicr^ bold as a lion iil the field, is faint- 
lieaited at fea, like a child ; and a feaman^ 
who braves the winds and waves, trembles 
when mounted on a horfe of fpirit. Cou- 
rage does not fuperabbund at prefentj even 
ia the midfl of dangers and unforefeen ac- 
cidents : fedentary inanufadlurers, who 
feldom are in the way of harm, are re- 
markably {JufiUanimous. What would 
men be in the fuppofed condition of uni-* 
verfal peace, concord, and fecurity ? they 
wauld rival a hare or a moufe in timidity^ 

Vol, II. D d Farewell, 
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Farewell, upon that iuppofitiony to cou- 
rage, magnanimity, heroifin, and to every 
^aflion that ennobles human nature ! There 
may perhaps be men, who, bugging them-^ 
felves in ftcurity againft harm, wduld not 
be altogether averfe to fnch degeneracy. 
But if fuch men there be, I pray them on^ 
ly to refledl, that in the progrefs from in- 
fancy to maturity^ all nations do not ri- 
pen equally. One nation may have arri- 
ved at . the luppofed perfedlion of fbciety, 
before another has advanced much beyond 
the favage (late. What fecurity hath the 
fonner againft the latter ? Precifely the 
-fame that timid llieep have againft hungry 
•wolves, 

' I fhall finifh with one other effecfl of the 
.fuppofed perfedlion of fociety, more der 
grading, if poflible, than any mentioned. 
Exercife, as obferved above, is no lefs ef- 
fential to the mind than to the body. The 
Teafoning faculty, for example, without 
conftant and varied exercife, v^ill remain 
weak and undiftinguilliing to the end of 
life. By what means doth a man acquire 
-prudence and fbrefight, but by experi- 
ence I It is precifely here as in the body : 
deprive a child of motion, and it will ne- 
- .,. ver 
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ver acquke any ■ ftrength of limbs. The 
many difficulties that men encounter, and 
their* various objciils of purfuit, roufe the 
underftandiqg, and fet the reafoning fa- 
culty at work for means to accomplith de- 
fire. The mind, by continual exercife, 
ripens to its perfection jj and^ by the fame 
meanss, isi'preferved in vigour. It would 
have no fuch exercife in the fuppofed per- 
fection of fociety j where there would be 
little to be dcfired^ and lefs to be dreaded : 
our mental faculties would for ever lie 
dormant ; and we fliould for ever remain 
ignorant that we have fuch faculties. The 
people of Earaguai are defcribed as mere 
children in underftanding. What wonder^ 
confidering their condition under Jefuit 
government, without ambition, without- 
property, without fear of want,^ and with- 
out defires ? Tlie wants of thofe who in- 
habit the torrid zone are eafily fupplied: 
they need no clothing, fcarcc any habita- 
tion ; and fruits, which ripen there to 
perfedlion, give them food without la- 
bour. Need 'we any other catife for their 
inferiority of underftanding, compared 
lyith the inhabitants of othe^ climates, 
where the mind, as well as body, are don* 
D d z ftaaily 
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ftantly at work for procuring n^cefla- 
ries * ? 

This 

• The bleffings of eafe and Jnaftion are mod poe- 
tically difplay'd in the following defcription. ** O 
f' felix Lapo, qui in ultimo angulo mundi fie bene 
*' lates, contentus et innocens. Tu ncc tii;nes anno- 
/* nae ch^ritatem, nee Mariis pr^elia, quae ad tuas 
*' oras pervenire nequeunt^ fed florentiflimas Eu- 
^^ ropae provincias et xjrbes, unico momento, faepe 
^^ dejiciunt et decent, Tu dormis hie fub tua pelle, 
^* ab omnibus quris, cont^Qtionibus» rixis, libefj^ 
^* ignorans, quid fit inyi4i4» Tu nulla pofti dif-. 
^* crimina, nifi tonan^is ]ovh fulmina. Tu ducis 
^* innocentiffimps tuos annos ultra centenarium nu- 
** merum, cum facili feneftute et fumma fanitate, 
^^ Te latent myriades morborum nobis Europsels 
** communes. Tu vivis ip fylyis, ^vis inftarj nee 
** fementem facis, nee metis ; tamep alit te Deus 
** optlmus optime." Linnaus, Flora Lapponic(i, — 
[/« Englijh thus : ** O happy Laplander, who, on ' 
*^ the utmoft verge of habitable earth, thus liveft 
^* obfcurc, in reft, content, and innocence. Thou 
*^ feareft not the fcanty crop, nor ravages of war i^ 
*^ and thofe calamities which wafte whole provinces 
" and towns, can ne'er attain thy peaceful fhores. 
«< Wrapt in tjiy covering of fur, thou canft fecurely 
^^ fleep J a ftranger to each tumultuous caye ; un- 
/* envying and unenvied. Thpu feareft no danger, 
?* but from the thunder of heaven. Thy harmlefs 
M days flide on in innocence, beyond the period of 
*^ a century.' Thy health is firm ; and thy decli- 
♦f niug age is tranquil. Millions of difeafes which 

ff rayage 
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This fuggefts a thought. Confidering 
that inftindl is a guide much le(s fallible 
than reafori, why fliould it be more fpa- 
ringly beftow'd on man, the chief of the 
terreftrial creation, than on other animals ? 
Whatever appearance this may have at firft 
fight againft the human race, it will be 
found on confideration greatly in their fa- 
vour. Inftin^l in man is confined within 
the narroweft bounds, and given only 
where rcafon would be ineffedlual. In- 
ftind, it is true, is infallible, and fo are 
the laws of matter and motion : but how 
low is blind inftin<ft compared with the 
faculty of reafoning, deliberating, and 
chufing ? Man governs himfelf, and chufes 
invariably what appears the beft : Brute 
animals have no felf-government, but are 
led blindly by natural impulfe, without 

** ravage the reft of the world, have never, reached 
** thy happy climate. Thou liveft as the birds of the 
** wood, thou careft not to fow nor reap, for boun- 
** teous Providence has fupplied thee in all thy 
** wants.'* — So eloquent a panegyrift i*pon the 
Lapland life, would make a capital figure upon an 
oyfter. No creature is freer from want, no crea- 
ture freer from war, and probably no creature is 
freer from fe^r ; which> alas ! is not the cafe of the 
Laplander. 

having 
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having any end ia viiew. Inftincfl differs 
only from the laws of matter^ by comprer 
hending a greater variety of circum^ 
ftanc^ } and is far inferior in idignity to 
the faculty of rcafon^ 

That curious writer Mandcvil, who is 
always entertaining if he does not always 
inftrudl, exults in maintaining a propofi- 
tion feemingly paradoxical, That private 
vices are public benefits. He proves in-* 
deed, mod triumphantly, that theft pro- 
duced locks and bars, and that war pro- 
duced fwords and guns. But what would 
have been his triumph, had he difcovered, 
that felfifh and diflbfial vices promote the 
moft elevated virtues ; and that if fuch 
vices were eradicated, man would be a 
grovelling and contemptible being ? 

How raflily do men judge of the con-< 
dudl of Providence ! So flattering to the 
imagination is a golden age, a life of per- 
petual funfhine, as to have enchanted 
poets, ancient and modern. Impreffed 
with the felicity of fuch a flate, can we 
be fatisfied with our condition in this life •? 
Such a jumble of good and ill, malice 
ijiixed with benevolence, friendlhip alloy'd 
with fraud, peace with alarms of war; 

and 
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and fometimcs bloody wars,— -is it not 
natural to think, that in this unhappy- 
world chance prevails more than wifdom ? 
Can freethinkers wifh a better theme for 
declaiming againft Providence, while good 
men figh inwardly, and muft be filent * ? 

But 

* L'homme qui nc peut que par le nombre, qui 
n'eft fort que par fa reunion, qui n'eft heureux que 
par la paix, a la fureur de s'armer pour fon mal- 
heur et de combattre pour fa mine. Excite par 
I'iafatiable avldite, aveugle par I'axnbition encore 
plus infatiable, il renonce aux fentiments d'huma- 
nite, cherche a s'entre-detruirc, fe detruit en effet ; 
et apres ces jours de fang et de carnage, lorfque la 
famee de la gloire s'eft diflCipee, il voir d'un oeir trifle 
Ja terre devaftee» les arts enfevelies, les nations 
difperfees, les peuples afibiblis, fon propre bpnheur 
ruine, et fa puiiTance reelle aneantie. '^ Grand 
•* Dieu ! dont la feule prefence foutient la nature 
** et maintient l*harmonie des loix de I'universj 
** Vous, qui du trone immobile de I'empiree, voyez 
*' rouler fous vos pieds toutes les fpheres celeftes 
** fans choc et fans confufion ; qui du fein du re* 
•* pos, reprbduifez ^ chaque inftant leurs mouve- 
** mens immenfes, et feul regiflcz dans une paix pro- 
•* fon^e ce nombre infini de cieux et de mondcs ; 
** rendez, rendez enfin le calme ^ la terre agitee ! 
*^ Qu'elle foit dans le filence ! Qu' a votre voix la 
, ** difcordc et la guerre ceflent de fairc retcnter leur^ 
** clameurs orgueilleufes ! Dieu de bonte, auteur 
^* de tous les etres» vos regards paternels embraiTcnt 

. " tous 
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But behold the blindnefs of men with TCt 
fpe<fl to the difpenfations of Providence i 

A 

*^ tous les objets de la creation ; mais 1^ homme eft 
** votre etre de choix ; vous avez eclaire fon ame 
•* d'une rayon de votre lumiere immortelle ; com- 
** blez vos bienfaits en penetrant fon coeur d'un 
•* trait de votre amour : ce.fentiment divin fe i«- 
** pandant par-tout, reunira les natures ennemies y 
«* I'homme ne craindra plus I'afpeftde rhomme^ 
** le fer homicide n* armera plus fa main ; le feu 
•* devorant de la guerre ne fera plus tarir la fource 
** des generations ; V efpece humaine maintenant 
" affoiblie, mutilee, moiflbnnee dans fa fleur, ger- 
** mera de nouveau et fe multipliera fans nombre ; 
** la nature accablee fous le poids de fleaux, fterile^ 
•* abandonnee, reprendra bkntot avec unc nou- 
*^ velle vie fon ancienne fecondite ; et nous, Dieu 
•' Bienfaiteur, nous la feconderons, nous la culti- 
" verons, nous Pobferverons fans cefie pour vou^ 
** offrir a chaque inftant un nouveau tribut de re- 
•^ connoiffance et d' admiration. ** Buffon tiiftoire 
Naturelle, vol. 9. %vo edit* 

\_In EngUfh thus : ** Man who is powerfbl only 
by numbers, who£b ftrength confifts in the union of^ 
forces, and wbofe happinefs is to be found alone in 
a ftate of peace, has yet the madncfs to take arms 
for his own mifery, and fight to the ruin of his fpe- 
cies. Urged on by infatiable avarice, and blinded 
by ambition ftill more infatiable, he baniihes from 
his breaft every fentimcnt of humanity, and, eagci^ 
for the deftniftion of his fellow-creatures, in effeft 
deftroys himfelf. When the days of blood and car* 
% naget 
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A golden age would to man be more poi- 
fonous than Pandora's box ; a gift, fweet 
in the mouth, but bitter, bitter, in the 
ftomach; Let us then forbear repining ; 
for the fubjecfl before us muft afford con- 
vidlion, if any thing can, that our beft 
courfe is to fubmit humbly to whatever 
befals, and to refk fatisfied, that the world 
is governed by wifdom, not by chance. 

What 

nage are pad, when the vapour of glory is diflipa- 
ted, he looks around with a forrowful eye upon the 
defolated earth, he fees the arts extinft, the nations 
difperfed, and population dead : his happinefs is 
ruined, and his power is reduced to nothing, 
«* Great God ! whofe fole prefence fuftains the 
" creative power, and rules the harmony of nature's 
" laws ! who from thy permanent celeftial throne 
*^ beholdeft the motion of the nether fpheres, all- 
** perfeft in their courfe which knows no change ; 
** who broughteft from out the womb of reft by 
" cndlefs reproduftion thofe never-ceafing move- 
" ments ; who ruleft in peace the infinity of worlds : 
•* Eternal God I vouchfafe at length to fend a por- 
*^ tion of that heavenly peace to calm the agitated 
" earth. Let every tumult ceafe : at thy celeftial 
** voice, no more be heard around the proud and 
** clangorous fliouts of war and difcord. All- 
** bounteous Creator ! Author of being ! each ob^ 
** jeft of thy works partakes of thy paternal care ; 
<^ but chief of all, thy chofen creature man. Thou 
Vol. II. E e " haft 
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What can be expelled of barbarians, but 
utter ignorance of Providence, and of di- 
vine government ? But as men ripen in 
the knowledge of caufes and efFeds, the 
benevolence as well as wifdom of a fuper- 
intending Being become more and more 
apparent. How pleafing is that bbferva- 
tion ! Beautiful final caufes without num- 
ber have been difcovered in tlie material 

** haft beftowed on him a ray of thine immortal 
^* light: O deign to crown that gift, by pen<^trating 
*^ his heart with a portion of thy love. Soon will 
** that heavenly fentimcnt, pervading his nature, 
^' reconcile each warring aqd contradidlory prin- 
•* ciple : man will no longer dread the fight of 
•^ man : the murdering blade will fleep within it? 
♦* (heath ; the fire of war will ceafe to dry up th^ 
♦^ fprirtgs of generation : the human race, now lan- 
<* guiihing and withering in the bloom, will bud a- 
<* frelh, and multiply ; nature, which now fink^ 
^^ beneath the fcourge of mifery, fterile and defo- 
** lated, will foon renew her wafted ftrength, an4 
** regain her firft fertility. We, O God of bene? 
«^ yolei^ce, we thy crei^tures will fecond the blefling. 
^* It will be ours to bcftow on the earth that culture 
^^ which beft can aid her fruitfulnefs j and we will 
f* pay to thee the moft acceptable of fa(;rifices, in 
i^ endk^fs gratitude and adoration." ~ 

How natural is this prayer ; how unnatural the 
l^ate thus anxioufly requefted .' M. Buftbn's devo* 
lional fits ^re fervent : pity it is, that rhey are not 
\f^\W- 4Ux<te4^ 

^5 
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as well a6 moral world, with refpedl to 
many particulars that once appeared dark 
and gloomy. Many continue to have that 
appearance : btit with refpedl to fuch, is it 
too bold to maintain, that an argument from 
ignorance, a flender argument at any rate, 
is altogether infufficient in judging of di- 
vine government ? How falutary is it for 
man, and how comfortable, to reft on the 
faith, that whatever is, is the bed ! 
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w'^E pr6grdfs bf goVerrimeiit^ acciurate- 
' ' ' ry^BcliAerfte^^ 'wouM prodiice a gfreaC 
vol\ime:. lA tKe ^i^eftiit work there isToom 
fcut fc^r' a' ftW'Mttts. Wiiat are the qua- 
lities that fit men for fociety, is explained 
Abi>ve ;- '^but * writers are far from being 
unanimous about what fits them for go- 
vserjamerit. Alhalgree, that fubmiflion to 
/ cmr gm^TtiOts 'is a duty : but they appear 
^' to ebe kt? a' lof^ upon what foundation to 
• reft that 'duty ; as if it were not evident, 
that by* our nature we are fitted for go - 
'vernment as well as for fociety {a). If 
juftice or verax:ity be eflential to fociety, 
. tfubmiflion to government is no lefs fo ; 
and each of thefe equally is declared by 
'the moral fenfe to be our duty. But to 
qualify man for government, the duty 
pf fubmiflion is not alqne fuflicient : di- 
, verfity of temper and of talents are alfo 

(^7) Principles of £r[uity, p. 177. edit. 2. 

; necefTary ; 
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neceflafy ; and accordingly it is fo order- 
ed by Providence, that there are never 
wanting in any fociety, men who are 
qualified to lead, as well as men who are 
difpofed to follow. Where a number of 
people convene for any purpofe, fome will 
naturally afTume authority without the 
formality of eledlion, and the reft will as 
naturally fubmit. A regular government 
founded on laws, was probably not thought 
of, till people had frequently fuffered by 
vicious governors *. 

During the infancy of national fo- 
cieties, government is extremely fimple ; 
and no lefs mild than fimple. No indivi- 
dual is by nature intitled to exercife ma- 
gifterial authority over his fellows; for 
no individual is born with any mark of 

* At firft, when a certain regimen was once ap- 
proved, it may be that all was permitted to the wif- 
dom and difcretion of thofe who were to rule j till 
by experience this was found very inconvenient, fo 
as the thing devifed for a remedy did increafe the 
fore which it fhould have cured. They faw, ** that 
" to live by one man's will, became the caufe of all 
•* mens mifery." This conftrained them to come 
into laws, wherein all men might fee their duty be- 
forehand, and know the penalties of tranfgreillng 
them. Hocker^s EccU Pol, /. i. •§ lo. 

pre-eminence 
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p^^^e^^eik^ to vouch that he has fuch a 
j^ivj^lege. But nature teaches refpedl for 
]ppij?n of age and experience : who accor- 
dingly take the lead in deliberating and 
advifing, leaving execution to the young 
apd vigorous r^. War indeed cannot be 
carried on without a commander ; but o- 
riginally his authority was limited to ac- 
tual war ; and he returned home a pri- 
vate ^erfon, even when crowned with vic- 
tory. The wants of men were originally 
fo few^and fo eafily fatisfied, as feldom to 
occafion a controverfy among members of 
the fame tribe. And men, finding vent 
for their diifocial paflions againft other 
tribejBv svere fond to live peaceably at 
J I ^ ^ ■ ' 

♦Such as. are acquainted with no manners but 
what are modern, will be puzzled to account for the 
gi^eat Verieration paid to old age in early times. Bc- 
fii'd Writitlg was invented, old men were the repofi- 
to^ie;^ o£ knowledge, which they acquired by expe- 
rience 5 and young men had no accefs to knowledge 
but from them. At the ficge of Troy, Neftor, wha 
had' feen three generations, was the chief advifer 
i{nd* fift-etftor of the Greeks. But as books are now 
the miAl patent road to knowledge, to which the 
qld and young have accefs, it mayjuftlybe faid, 
that by the invention of writing and printing, old 
'men Ibave loft much of their priftine importance. 

. .... home. 
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home. Idtr6dtftaiQi>i(5f^ i*ib&c*f mSide ^ 
anlaiingi^hal»tge. ^" Wealrfi^^^ beft^w^^i By 
fbrtuae db procured: ^ by rk^hxey/rnkde'^ri 
mipreflioh 6h the vutga^f i^dtfFertrit 'ranks? 
tvel-e recognifed : the rich bfetatne ihit^e-^ 
riouJBj and the poor ^feutinoUS.' SelfJih^ 
nefs,^ prevalUng over fodal affeiflioii, ftir- 
red up every itian agarnft! his neighbour j 
and men, overlooking tlileit- natural enew 
mies, gave vent to diflbcial paflions with-* 
m their own tribe. It boaame neceflary 
to ftrengthen the hands of the fovereign,^ 
for reprefling paflions inflamed by opu-^ 
lence, which tend to diflblution of focietyj 
This flight view fairly accounts for the 
gradual progrefs of government from tha 
mildefl: form to the mofl:' defpotic. The 
fecond part of the progrefs is more plea- 
fing. Men long enured to the authority 
of government, acquire a habit of repreA- 
flng their turbulent paflions ; and bedi- 
ming by degrees regular and orderly, the^^ 
are eafily reltrained from doing wrong.^ j 
In every nation originally demoora^y 
was the firfl: form of government. Befoiie 
ranks were <liftinguiflied, every Angle m^ti 
was intitled to vote in matters of commc)r> 
CQijgern, V/hen a tribe becomes too nu- 
merous 
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m^ous for making one body or for being 
convened in one place, the management 
falls naturally to the elders of the people ; 
who, after acquiring authority by cuftom, 
are termed the/enate. At firft, little more 
wa^ thought of, but that to govern great 
jiumbers a fenate is neceflary : time un- 
folded the conftitution of that body and 
its powqrs. With refpedl to the fenate of 
old Rome in particular, even the mode of 
eledlion was long ambulatory j and it is na- 
tural to believe, that its powers were no 
lefs fo ; till length of time introduced re- 
gularity and order. From this form of 
government, the tranfition is eafy to a li- 
mited monarchy. Abfolute monarchy, 
contradidlory to the liberty that all men 
fhould enjoy in every government, can 
never be ercablifhed but by force. Go- 
vernment among all nations has made the 
progrefs above delineated. There are cxr 
ceptions ; but thefe have arifen from An- 
gular events. 

To a nation accuftomed to liberty and 

independence, arbitrary government is a 

fore difeafe. But av/e and fubmiffion are 

alfo natural ; and a life of dependence 

I probably 
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probably, fit$' eafy, outjjofe w^o.are acyu- 
ftomcd tQ it. Were it nqt fo,^ providence 
would be unkind, as the far greater part 
of men are dependent. 

During the infancy of a fbciety, punifli- 
ments muft-be mild ; becaufe government 
has no fufficient authority over the minds 
of men to enforce what are fevere. But 
government in time acquires authority ; 
and when its authority is firmly rooted in 
the minds of the people, pymifhments more 
rigorous can be made eflFedlual ; and fuch 
punifhments are neceflary among a people 
not yet well difcipUned. When men at 
laft become regular and orderly under a 
fteady adminiflration, punifhments be- 
come lefs and lefs neceflary, and the mild- 
eft are fufhcient [a). The Chinefe govern-^ 
ment is extremely mild, and its jpunifli- 
ments are in the fame tone. A capital 
punifliment is never inflidled, till the fen- 
tence be examined by a fovereign court, and 
approved by the Emperor. Thus govern- 
ment, after pafling through all the inter- 
paediate degrees from extreme mildnefs to 

{a) Hiftorical Law-tra<fls, ixz^ i. , 

Vqjl lU F f extremo 
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extreme feverity, returns at laft to its ori- 
ginal temper of mildnefs and humanity *. 

* An ingenious writer obfervcg, that as our Ame- 
rican fettlements are pow fo profperous^ banifhment 
to thefe fettlements is fcarce a puniflxm^nt. H^ 
therefore propofes, that criminals be qraufported to 
Hudfon's bay, or to fome other uncultivated coun- 
try. My doubt is, that in proportion as manners 
improve, the feverity of punilhment ought to be mi- 
tigated. Perhaps, the tranfportation to any of our 
American colonies, tho* lefs dreadful than formerly, 
may however be now a fufficient punifhment for 
theft, or other crime of no deeper dye. 
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OF all governments, democracy is thd 
moft turbulent: defpotifin, which be- 
numbs the mental faculties and relaies e- 
very fpring of adlion, is in the oppofitd 
extreme. Mixed governments, whether* 
monarchical or republican, (land in the 
middle : they promote aftivity, but fel- 
dom any dangerous excefs. 
' Pure democracy, like that of Athens^ 
Argos^ and Carthage, is the very worft 
form of government, if we make not de-* 
fpotifm an exception. The people, in 
whom refides the fovereign powerj are in- 
folent in profperity, timid in adverfity, 
cruel in anger, blind and prodigal in af-* 
fedlion, and incapable of embracing flea- 
dily a prudent meafure. Thucydides re- 
lates (^), that Agis with a gallant army of 
Spartans furrounded the army of Af gos ; 
and) tho' fecure of vidlory, fuffered them 

{/) Lib. f . 

Ff 2 to 
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to retreat, upon folemn affurances from 
Thrafylius, ^the Argian general, , of ter- 
minating, all differences in an amicable 
treaty. Agis, perhaps juftly^ was bitterly 
cenfured for fuffering vidlory to flip out 
of his hands : but the Argians, dreaming 
of vidlory when the danger was over, 
brought their general to trial, coofifca- 
ted his effedjts, and would have floned 
him to deafJii: Jiad he not taken refuge in 
a temple. - Two Athenian generals, after 
one naval vidory being intent on a fecopd> 
deputed Theramenes to perform the laft 
duty to the dead. A violent ftorm pre- 
vented Theramenes frpm executing the. 
truft repoled in him j but it did not pre- 
vent the people of Athens from putting 
their two generals to death, as if they had 
neglecSied their duty. The fate of Socrates, 
is a fad inftance of the changeablcy as well 
as violent, difpofition of a deraocratical 
ftate. He was condemned to death, for 
attempting innovations in the eftabliflied 
religion : the fentence was grofsly unjuft : 
he attempted no innovation ; but only, a- 
mong his friends, exprefled purer notions 
of the Deity than were common in Greece 
3.t that time. But his funeral obfequies 

were 
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were fcarce over, when bitter remorfe fei- 
zcd the people. His accufers were put to 
death without trial, every perfon banilhed 
who had contributed to the fentence pro- 
nounced againft* him, and his flatue was 
ere<9:ed in the moft public part of the city* 
The great Scipio, in his camp near Utica, 
was furrounded with three Carthaginian 
armies, which waited only for day-light 
to fall upon him. He prevented the im- 
pending blow, by fufprifing them in the 
dead of night ; which gave him a complete 
vidlory. This misfortune, for it could 
fcarce be called bad condudl, provoked 
the democracy of Carthage, to pronounce 
fentence of death againft Afdrubal their 
general. Great trading towns cannot 
flourifh, if they be not faithful to their 
engagements, and honeft in their dealings : 
whence then the fdes Punica ? A demo- 
cracy is in its nature ralh, violent, and 
fluduating ; and the Carthaginians me- 
rited the reproach, not as individuals, but 
as a democratical (late. 

A commonwealth governed by chofen 

citizens, is very different from a demo- 

• cracy, where the mob rules. The folid 

foundation of fuch a commonvvealth, is 

equality 
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equality among the citizens. Inequality 
of riches cannot be prevented in a com- 
mercial ftate ; but inequality of privileges 
may be prevented, by excluding no citi- 
zen from the opportunity of commanding 
as well as of obeying. The invidious di- 
ftindlion of Patrician and Plebeian was a 
grofs malady in the Roman republic, a 
perpetual fource of diffenfion between two 
bodies of men, equally well born, equally 
rich, and equally fit for war. This ill- 
poifed goverpment would have put an end 
to the republic, had not the Plebeians pre- 
vailed, who were the more numerous. 
That reformation produced to Rome plen- 
ty of able men, qualified to govern both 
in peace and in war. 

A commonwealth is the beft form of 
government for a fmall ftate : there is 
little room for inequality of rank or of 
property ; and the people can adl in a 
body. Monarchy is preferable for a large 
ftate, where the people, widely fpread, 
cannot be eafily coUeded into- a body. 
Attica was a kingdom, while its twelve 
cantons were remote from each other, and 
but llenderly connedled. Thefeus, by 
collecting the people of figure into the city 

of 
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of Athens, and by a general affembly of 
all the cantons held there, fitted Attica to 
be a commonwealth. 

When a nation becomes great and po- 
pulous, it is ill fitted for being a common- 
wealth : ambition is apt to trample upon ju- 
flice, felfifhriefs upon patriotifm, and the pu- 
blic is facrificed to private views. To pre- 
vent corruption from turning inpurable, the 
only remedy is a ^ridt ju^tation in office, 
which ought ne^er to be difpenfed with on 
any pretext *. By fuch rotation, every 
citizen in his turn governs and is govern- 
ed : the higheft office is limited as to time, 
and the greateft men in the ftate muft fub- 
mit to the facred law of obeying as well 
as of commanding. A man long accu- 
ftomed to power, is not happy in a private 
Ration : that corrupting habit is prevent- 
ed by an alternate fucceffion of public and 
private life ; which is more agreeable by 
variety, and contributes no lefs to virtue 

* A commonwealth with fuch a rotation may be 
aptly compared to a group of jets d'eau, riling one 
above another in beautiful order, and preferving the 
fame order in defcending : the form of the group 
continues invariable, but the forming parts are al- 
ways changing. 
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than to happinefs. It was that form of 
government in ancient Rome, which pro^ 
duced citizens without number, illuikious 
for virtue and talents. Refledl upon Cin- 
cinnatus, eminent among heroes for difin- 
terefted love to his country. Had he been 
a Briton, a feat in parliament would have 
gratified his ambition, as affording the 
bed opportunity of ferving his country. 
In parliament he joins the party that ap^ 
pears themoft zealous for the public. Be- 
ing deceived in his friends, patriots in 
name only, he goes over to the court ; and 
after fighting tjie battles of the mlniftry 
for years, he is compelled by a fhattered 
fortune to accept a poll or a penfion. For- 
tunate Cincinnatus I born at a time and 
in a country where virtue was the pafT- 
port to power and glory. Cincinnatus^^ 
after ferving with honour and reputation 
as chief magiftrate, cheerfully retired to a 
private ftation, in obedience to the laws of 
his country : nor was that change a listrd- 
fhip on a man who was not corrupted by 
a long habit of power. But wonderful 
was the change, when the republic by 
fuccefsful wars comprehended great king- 
doms. Luxurious and fenfual men, who 
4 Compofed 
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compofed the feaate, could not maintain 
their authority over generals who com- 
manded great armies, and were illuflrious 
by conqveft. In the civil wars according- 
ly that were (iarried on after the death of 
Julius Ctefar, the legions called from 
Spain and other diftant provinces to d^-- 
fend the fcnate, deferred all to Antony, 
or to Lepidus, or to Oclavius Casfar. 

Political writers define a free ftate to be, 
where the people are governed by laws of 
their own making. This definition is 
lame ; for laws made by th« people are 
not always juft. There were many un- 
juft laws enadled in Athens during the de- 
mocratical government; and in Britain 
inftances are not wanting of laws, not on- 
ly unjaft, but oppreflive. The true defi- 
muon of a free ftate, is, where the laws 
of nature are ftri^ly adhered to, and where 
every municipal regulation is contrived to 
improve Ibciety, and to promote honefty 
and induftry. If that definition be juft, 
defpotifm is the worft fpecies of govern- 
ment ; being contrived to fupport arbi- 
trary will in the fovereign, without re- 
garding the laws of nature, or the good of 
ibciety. The lawlefs cruelty of a King of 

Vol.il G g Perfia,, 
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Perfia, i^ pkinted^ Wthfe^lifc^ hf a fiil^le ex-^ 
preflioh;df a1^(rffiari^'gt*itodee, "^hkt evei 
^' ry tifn^ft'^he left the Kin^sM^fiartfiitrit^ 
" h6 was inclined to feel witlf his hand 
•* whether his head was on his fhbiildtef s." 
In the Ruffian empire, men appi*oaeh the 
throiie with terror: the flighteft poUdcal 
intrigue, is a fufflcient foundatiotifor^ba-^ 
nifliing'thiS grc^eft^noblemaa to Siberia, 
^nd for* cbrififcatirtg'liii eftate. The laws 
of that^^Wipire fmdl n<i lefs rank of flaveiry 
than df b^preffioti. No perfoil dar^ game 
with mdney^that 4>feaYs the impreffion of 
the prefent foveffeigii V a man going along 
the ftreet thit^frontS'^hte E.mperor's^pnft't-^ 
jnent, "^nrttrtl^ -pull ^ff- bis hat ; an4 it is a 
heinouii trefpafs, to write a letter with 
the Emperor's name in fmall characters. 
Defpotifm is every wh^re the Tame : k 
was high tpeafon to fell a (latvip^of ^.p.Q- 
man.^Empcror ; and it was d^ubted^ whe^- 
ther it' was not high treafon^ to hit an 
Emperor's (latue with a (tone thrown at 
random {a). When Elifabeth Emprefs of 
Iluflia was o^i deathbed, no perfpn durft 
f nqnirc abput her ; and even after , her 
death, it was not at firft' fafe to Ipeak of 

(«) 1. jj. ad legem Juliam Majc{ls^ti$* 
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it^s ^T^idfefvirj?Hc^i9f)?lieJlu^a^s upon 

€fK^94fifffiea(;f;aiv^^ft fp a^cui^a^j^n^ of 

^t^^[a?>S#ft»FWred • r^ ff^thqr arre^jiis 
ig>n,f3.J^^is fathey^^.a^td fl^ature fujffers 

aB^lhftffrifd tp prif^Qir fchesrrjto remain, till 
tkeyJie tried iii^l^ feqre^t court of cban- 
Qoryl mhat court, iCptopofed of a few mi- 
i^iftew n^nied by th^ (Eroperor, have the 
Ums s^^farmn^f of al} ?t their mercy* 
TheiOpWes, llavies t» tie (Grown, are ^prone 
U]iKretaJi^e upo» th^r r inferiors. They ; 
iinpofe tg^xes) ^ pl^fure npon their vaffals^ 
and fireq^enjly fei^e^^aH at fhqrt h^iEKl^*. 
h. ''' .'. * ■:! • V - . . « Seryility 

* The following incident is a ftriking example of 
the violence of paffion, indulged in a defpdtic go- 
Wittimhify whcrt m^n in power* att* under no con- 
trt*L ' Thomas Percyra, a Portuguefe general, ha- 
HjPl^g ftflifted ihp King of Pegu in a dangerous war 
Vfith.lySj nej^hbour of Siam, was a prime favourite 
at court, having elephants of ftate, and a guard oj? 
his 6wh countryman. One day coming from court 
iA6tinted on an elephant, and hearing mufic in a 
^6ufe where a marriage, was celebrating between a; 
'^ughtgr of jl^e ^^mily ^i\4 k^^ lover, h^ went into 
the houfe, and defircd to fee the bride. The pa- 
rents took the vi&;iforIi^gi76fltihoi»Hir^.ftn4 ch^ct- 
, ' G g 2 fully 
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AibjCj^^, qf j^ f^fpotic; goYerjjjn^nt, >tannoc 
be bettep mariv^4{4J;^n ia tiie fo»eral rites 
of a Roman Eipp^eror, d^cribed J)y Hero- 
diaii (/i). The body being b^urnt private-t 
ly, a waxen ioiagp^ reprefen^ipg the Em*- 
peror is laid ii) a bed of ^a|e. On the 
one fide fit the fenators feveral ^ours daily, 
clothed in black ; and on the other, the 
moft refpccflable matrons, clothed in white. 
The ceremony lafls fevcn days^' during 
which the phyficians from time to time 
approach the bed, and declare the Empe- 
ror to be worfe and worfe. When the day 
com'es' of declaring him dead, the mod 
digp^fied of the nobility carry tlie bed up- 
on their fhoulders, and place it in the old 
forum, where the Roman magiftrates for- 
merly laid down their ofiice. Then be- 
gii> doleful ditties, fung to his ipempry by 
boys and women. Thefe being ended,- 
the bed is carried to the Campus Alartipify 
and there burnt upon a high ftage with 

fully prefented her. He was in^antly fmit with her 
beauty, ordered his guards to feize her, and to carry 
her to his palace. TJie bridegroom, as little- ?ible 
to bear the affront as to revenge it, cut his own 

throat. 

{a] Lib. 4. 

great 
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gpiat fokfnnity. When thfe flames afcend, 
an eagk i^ let loofe, whith is fuppofed to 
carry the ^ul of the Emperor to heaven. 
Is that farce lefs ridiculous than a puppet- 
fhevi^ ^ ls4t hot much more ridiculous ? 
Dull rtiiift have been the fpedlator vv^ho 
could Behdd the folemnity without fmi- 
ling at leaft, if not laughing outright; 
but the Romans vsrere cruftxcd by defpo- 
tifm, and nothing could provoke them to 
laugh. ^ Tliat ridiculous farce continued 
to bfe a<5led till the time of tlonftantine : 
how much later, I kno-vv not. 

The fined countries ^ave been depopu- 
lated by delpotifm •/ '^itnefs Greece, E- 
gypt,' and the Lefler Afia, The river Me- 
nam/in the kingdom of Siam, overflows 
annually like the Nile, depofiting a quan- 
tity o^flime, which proves a rich manure. 
The river feems' to rife gradually as the 
rice grows ; and retires to its channel 
when the rice, approaching to maturity, 
needs lio longer to be watered. Nature 
befide has beftow'd on that rich country 
variety of delicious fruits, requiring fcarce 
any culture. In fuch a paradife, would 
one imagine that the Siamites are a mi- 
ferable people ? The government is de- 

fpotic. 
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pgf^^iorntll^riigo^a': thfi.'gjfftOdces are 
cpgfe4, cfocJ^fii r?f>#6rty oi;;ttlwi,!K.ifo|r aia^ 

p©^3itf)l;fh? -Ulf Afcityi ■ oif; thfc'graivle«ie> 
"V>{fee%ftftn^ftfbas ffef u&isforbine itt) po(flefq[ 
a l€?ei¥Pl»|n"feij^lftii«" good fmui^ilie JsiJH+» 
q.y^jf,?4ji^Ub«'«i^fefJf the:Kijfig,;ci ofnir 
cn»ipf j^ij SO epigffe^e othe ftttic ,for , thtir, 
^»^ft)i>iBy§!f^ 5»?pci^lePiQf a- gaixioii iatiBED 
i;^ighb6«iiiQd^i«xfi ttud capitai^j'nnliflspayii. 
y^aifly liliJiiita.tlle'^epfrJif tljE elephants j 
Qflwj^vfifej it 'WJiUkffeid vfo&c iry tfeeftJ a- 
irfoiftls, jwfhoto^ifr/ia.hilghr treafomtdmoldlw 
I^ican thp fe^-fjort crftMefgui ttethe ;Gjpiial|' 
onftfirasels ten or twelteday8,;iriif|>ughP 
i^jperife! plams p£ airich foil,ijifinfely lUraij 
tfFp^,; Tliat cotuntryjippieatrsi to hSsre beda • 
f^piperly cultivated, but is «9W: q.mt)s de«i 
populated, and left to tigCTS ailidjelaiphafitsij 
F,QaP»eply» an immenfe comnaerceiwiiisicaii^j. 
rieiil^on.in tHajC fettik oountriya IjHbwiiaiii. 1 
at^ftsiithat in ih^vpiidi^^pf lih? fe|te$^?W 
, ' century. 
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ft^nciited ^i^^ferts anSlAi^Hy.^ ^mt/'*Vfia 
King, teitiptedlbyibmtieli^teh^s^feriaea- 
^trtii^cd to engrrfS'air^the <Jdmttiyrdg c^F WS 
dduntrf j^ by Vhidi meahfe^-%e anniHilattS! 
fiicceffiv^If tfiliies, miHiiiefkaSti^s, zkS?t^ 
vcn agric?vih^ai The ^iflgddiA is^aejja^. 
pulatedy^knd' few rema^'^tfegre biit beg^ 
gars. In the. ifland Ceyl(wi,: the King \^ 
fole proprietbf of the land ; arid the ^b-^ 
pie are inpindy indolent : > th^ir huts ai/e 
jn»n, 'Without ^tiy tbiftgUitefe furnitui^e * 
their food ii^^fhaSc thar 'grb^Jw • fpontane^j- 
amfly; and) «heir coveiirigf is a piete* of 
coarfe doAtb, wrapped w>u«idi the middle. 
The fettlement of the^lM^^Eaft^mlitt 
cpmpaiiy kt thfe Cape of Good Hbpd^ i^ 
profitable tb thSem in theit cowitnertje wiih 
t;he lEaft Indi)£«s ; and it would 'be riiuch^ 
more profttablc^^ if they gave proper ootu? 
cdurageknent to the tenants and poffHTore 
offtheir lands! But thefe poor people <^arg^ 
ruled wiih a rod of iron : the produ<fl of - 
their land is extorted from them by the^ 
company at:; lo low a price, as fcaroe toR 
afford -them common neceflaries. Avarice, ^ 
like mahy others iiregulai- ^aflions, db^" 
ftfuds it0 own> gratificatioti : were indu-*- 
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ftry duly encouraged, the prodiw^ of 
the ground would be in greater plenty, 
and goods be afforded voluntarily at a 
lower price than they are at prefent ob- 
tained by violence. The Peruvians are a 
fad example of the effedts of tyranny ; be- 
ing reduced to a ftate of ftupid infenfibi* 
lity. No motive to adlion influences 
them ; neither riches, nor luxury, nor 
ambition : they are even indifferent about 
life. The fingle pleafure they feel, is to 
get drunk, in order to forget their mifery. 
The provinces of Moldavia, Walachia, 
and Beffarabia, fituated between the 43d 
and 48th degrees of North latitude, are 
defended on three fides by the Niefter, the 
Black fea, and the Danube. The climate 
of that region, and the fertility of its foil, 
render it not inferior to any other country 
in Europe. Its paftures in particular are 
excellent, producing admirable horfes, 
with an incredible number of Iheep and 
horned cattle ; and corn, wine, oil, honey» 
and w^x, were formerly produced there 
in great plenty. So populous was Wala- 
chia in particular a few centuries ago, 
that its Prince was able to raife an army 
cf feventy thoufand men. Yet, notwith- 
j ftanding 
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■♦ • 
ftanding ^^11 theie advantages, the yrretchcd 

ppjicy of %h)t Turkifli. ^oyernnient nas re- 
duced tj^ifift , jprovific^s to be almoft * a ^ de- 
fai-t, A defpottc government flifles in th'fe 
birth al| th^ bojanties of nature, and rifh- 
ders the fine^ft fpc^ts of t;nQ globe eqiiatlly 
ftcrile witl;i its.barreii ^louhtainS. AVheh 
?L patriotic kmg travels ib6ut to Vifit-Kis 
dominions, he is fecei^^M Svith acclaiiia- 
tion?; of 'yyj* A defpbtic p^ihCe dares not 
^opc fpt fnch a reception: he is locked up 
^nJbLi$ fer^glio, ignorant efVhat paflfe; 
^pd ^^doiently fuffers his 'pe6pk td^.be '^11- 

'lagAd,* without even hearing ^'of their ^^i- 
ftreflfs. A defpQtic prioce accoFdirigly, 
whofewajits are all fupplied with prdfu- 
fiop, an<^, who has nothing left hini-to 
wifh for, ordefire, carries on a mod lan- 

, guid, exi^ft^nce. Roufleau.fays well, ** T6ut 
" Prince, qui afpire au defpotifme, afpiVe 
*.', a X hprMneur de mourir d' ennui. Dans 
^' tons : lee royaumes du mohde chercKeiz:- 
" vous X hpro^ne le p^us ennuye dupays ? 

^ ^VjAUp;?: toujours; diredlement au fduVe- 
" rain ; furtout s' il eft tres abiblu. ^C*^eft 
". biejqt, la peine de faire tant de miferables ! 
" ne^./j|ijidroit-il s' ennuyer ^ nioititires 
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At the fame time, defpotifm, tho' cal-^ 
culated to elevate the fovereign above the 
mles of juftice, and to make him the 
only free perfon in his dominions, tends 
above all other governments to render him 
infecure. He becomes odious by opprcf- 
fion ; and every hand would be raifed a-^ 
gainft him, but for the reftraint of fear. 
A fituation fo ticklilh, lays him open to e- 
very bold fpirit, prompted by revenge to 
feek his ruin, or by ambition to ufurp his 
throne. In that refped:, Rulfia and Turky 
are precifely limilar : confpiracies againft 
the fovereign are equally frequent, and e- 
qually fuccefsful. The moment an ufurp- 
er feizes the palace, all proftrate themfelves 
before him, without enquiring about his 
title. In that manner was the prefent Em- 
prefs of Ruffia eftablilhed, notwithftand- 
ing a very unfavourable circumftance, 
that of dethroning her own hufband Pe- 
ter III, No free fpirit regrets fuch events 
in a defpotic government : the only thing 
to be regretted is, that they concern the 
monarch only ; not the people, who re- 
main abjecfl flaves as formerly. The pre- 
fent Emprefs, fenfible of her precarious fi- 
tuation, is intent to humanize her people, 
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and to moderate the defpotifm. In that 
view, Ihe has publifhed a code of laws fit 
for a lictiited monarchy ; and exprefling 
great regard to the lives, liberties, and 
property, of her fubjecSls. 

But a monarchy^ with all the modera- 
tion that defpotifm can admit, is incon- 
fiftent with the liberty of the prefs. Poli^ 
tical pamphlets, and even news-papers^ 
are no lefs ufeful for inftrudting the King, 
than for fecuring his fubjedls. In France, 
the miniflry are deprived of that means of 
acquiring knowledge ; and are reduced to 
the neceffity of trufting to infinuating 
meUj who cunningly creep into favour, 
with a view to their own intereft. After 
the late peace 1 763, a plan was concerted 
for eftablifhing a colony in Guiana ; and 
no fewer than twelve thoufand perfons 
v^ere landed there all at one time. But 
fo grofsly ignorant were that miniftry of 
the preparations neceffary for planting a 
colony in the torrid zone, that contagious 
difeafes, occafioned by unwholefome food 
and want of accommodation, left not a 
fingle perfon alive. This could not have 
happened in England : every article of 
management would have been canvafled^ 
H h 2 and 
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and light would have broken in from e-^ 
very quarter. 

Government is elTential to a fociety of 
any extent ; and both are equally the woric 
of nature. With a view to government, 
nature has fitted a fmall proportion for 
being leaders, and a great proportion for 
being led. The form of government ac- 
cordingly that is the mod confonant to 
nature, is that which allots to each their 
proper ftation. Democracy is contradic- 
tory to nature, becaufe the whole people 
govern : defpotifm is not lefs fo, becaufe 
government refts in a fingle perfon. A 
republic or a limited monarchy is the bed 
form ; becaufe in thefe every man has an 
opportunity to adl the part that nature de- 
fined him for. 

I have infifted upon the deplorable ef- 
fedls of defpotifm, longer perhaps than is 
nieceffary ; but I was fond of the oppor- 
tunity to juftify, or rather applaud, the 
fpirit of liberty fo eminent in. the inhabi- 
tants of Britain. 1 now proceed to com-- 
pare different forms of government, with 
refpedl to various particulars ; beginning 
with patriotifm. Every form of govern- 
ment muft be good that infpires patrio- 
tifm; 
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tifm ; and the beft form to envigorate that 
noble paffion, is a commouwealth found- 
ed on rotation of power ; where it is the 
ftudy of thofe in office, to do good, and 
to merit approbation from their fellow- 
citizens. In the Swifs Cantons, the fala- 
ries of magiftrates and public officers, are 
fcarce fufficient to defray their expences ; 
and thofe worthy perfons defire no other 
recompenfe, but to be efteemed and ho- 
noured *• A republic fo modelled, in- 
fpires virtues of every fort. The people 
of Switzerland feldom think of a writing 
to confirm a bargain : a law-fuit is fcarce 
known among them ; and many there are 

* No human work can be everlafting. The fe- 
vcnty-two bailiagcs of the extenfive canton of Bern, 
threaten ruin to the republic. Thefe lucrative of- 
fices, which the great couacil apprppriates to its 
own members, occafion a conftant influx of riches 
into the capital. Fatriotifm is obferved of late years 
to be on the decline among the citizens of Bern ; 
and no wonder, confidering that luxury and felfiflx- 
nefs are the never-failing offspring of opulence. 
.When felfiihnefs becomes the ruling paffion of that 
people, thofe in power will pilfer the public trea- 
fure, which is immenfe, and enrich themfelves with 
the fpoils of the republic. Confufion and anarchy 
TOuft enfue, and the ftate will fettle in a monarchy, 
or more probably in an odious democracy. 

who 
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who have never heard of an advocate nor 
of an attorney. Their doors are never 
Ihut but in winter. It is patriotifm that 
Montefquieu has in view, when he pro- 
nounces virtue to be the leading principle 
in a republic. He has reafon to term it 
fo, becaufe patriotifm is conne<5led with 
every focial virtue ; and when it vanifhes, 
every virtue vaniflies with it *. Demo- 
cracy will never be recommended by any 
enlightened politician, as a good form of 
government ; were it for no other reafon 
but that patriotifm cannot long fublift 
where the mob governs. In monarchy, 
the King is exalted fo high above his fub«* 

* Induftry and frugality may in fome meafiire 
have the fame cffeft with patriotifm, where riches 
afe gained by labour, not by inheritance. Man- 
chefter is one of the greateft manufafturing villages 
in England. Induftry there flourifties, and with it 
frugality and honefty. It is remarkable, that its 
numerous inhabitants, amounting to above 40,000, 
are governed by a magiftrate of no higher rank 
than a juftice-of-peace conftable ; and by his author 
rity, fmall as it is, peace and good order are prefer- 
ved. The beft citizens are not unwilling to be con- 
ftables ; and fome are ambitious of the office. 
There are in England many other great manufaftu- 
ring villages that are governed pretty much in th« 
fame manner. 

Jeds, 
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jedls, that his minifters are little better 
than fervants. Such condition is not 
friendly to patriotiftn : it is as little friend- 
ly to ambition ; for minifters are ftill fer- 
'vants, however much raifed above other 
fubjedls. Wealth being the only remain- 
ing purfuit, jiromotes avarice to be their 
ruling paffion. Now if patriotifm be not 
found in minifters, who have power, far 
lefs in men who have no power ; and thus 
in monarchy, riches, are preferred before 
virtue, and every vitious offspring of ava- 
rice has free growth. The worft fort of 
naonarchy is that which is eledlive ; be- 
caufe patriotifm can have no ftable footing 
in fuch a ftate. The degeneracy of the 
Poles is owing to an eledlive monarchy. 
Every neighbouring ftate being interefted 
in the eledlion, money is the great engine 
that influences the choice. The eledors 
being tempted by every motive of intereft, 
lofe fight of the public, and endeavohr 
each of them to make the beft bargain he 
• can for his own advantage. This rea- 
foning is verified by the late war of the 
Ruffians in Poland. Baron de Manftein, 
in his memoirs of Ruffia, fays, that tho' 
|he Poles were a match for the Saxons, yet 

that; 
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that feldam did three hundred Rnffians 
go a ftep out of their way to avoid three 
thoufand Ppies. 

Without piercing to the foundation, one 
cart have iio juft notion of the various^' 
forms that government aflumes in different 
ftatis. Monarchy is of many different' 
kinds, and fp is a repubhc. Rome and 
Carthage, the two great rival republics of 
ancient times, differed widely in their o- 
riginal conftttution. Much has been faid 
of thefe republics by hiftorians and politi- 
cal writers. Theit is (Hie point of Com- 
parifon, that will fet in a clear light the 
difference of their conftitutions with re* 
fpedl to peace and war. Carthage, ad- 
vantageoufly fituated for commerce, be- 
came a great and flourifhing trading town. 
The Carthaginians having no objedl but 
riches, admitted none into a participation 
of their privileges. War was againft their 
genius : but they Made War in order to 
load their new fubjedls with taxes. Rome,( 
on the contrary, was ill fituated for com- 
merce : its inhabitants were from the be- 
ginning emplo/d in war, either defenfive 
or offenfive. Their great objed accor- 
dingly was power; to which end, .they 
: 2 were 
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were always difpofed to adopt as citizens 
the beft of thofe they conquered. Thus 
Rome became a city of warriors, Car- 
thage of merchants. The fubjedls of the 
latter were always ripe for a revqlt, while 
the fubjedls of the former were always 
faithful. Between two fuch flates, there 
could be no equality in war ; and had the 
Carthaginians beeu as Ikilful in polities 
as they were in commerce, they would 
have avoided, with the ftricleft circum- 
fpcdlion, every occafion of difference with 
the Romans. Rome employed its own ci- 
tizens in war : Carthage had none to em- 
ploy but mercenaries. In an ofFenflve 
war, the object of the latter was riches ; 
that of the former was power and glory, 
motives much fuperior, and more ani- 
mating. In a defend ve war, the differ- 
ence is infinite between mercenaries, who 
have no intereft but to receive pay, and 
citizens, who fight for their country, and 
for their wives and children. What then 
are we tq think of Hannibal, who car- 
ried on war again ft the Romans with an 
army of mercenaries, was fuccefsful in e- 
very engagement, and pullied them to tha 
very brink of ruin ? He certainly was the 
Vol. II. I i greateft 
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greateft General the world ever faw. If 
any one is to be excepted, it is the prefent 
King of Pruflia *. 

I next compare different forms of go- 
vernment, with refped to the influence of 
opulence. Jlichqs, which joined with am- 
bition produce bold attempts for power, 
are however npt dangerous in monarchy, 
where the fovereign is fo far fuperior, as 
to humble to the duft the moft afpiring of 
his fubjedls. But riches joined with am- 
bition are dangerous in a republic : am- 
bition will fuggefl; the poflibility of fow- 
ing diffenfion among the leaders : riches 
will make the attempt fuccefsfiil ; and 
then adieu to the republic. Wealth, ac- 
cumulated by commerce in Carthage and 
in Athens, extinguifhed patriotifm, and 
rendered their democracies unjuft, violent, 

* The following charafter of Hannibal is drawn 
by Titus Livips. •* Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia 
** vitia xquabant, inhumana crucielit^s, perh4ia 
^' plufquam Punica4» nihil veri, nihil fanfti, nullus 
<* i)euin metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla reli- 
" gio." This betrays the cloven foot of grofs pre- 
judice. A man of fuch a charafter could never-foir 
{() many years, without a iingle mutiny,' have kept 
on foot a mercenary army comnofcJ of difFerent na- 

and 
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and tyrannical. It had another bad effedl j 
which was, to make them ambitions o£ 
conqueft. The fage Plutarch charges The- 
miftocles with the ruin of Athens. ^ That 
great man," fays he, " infpired his 
countrymen with defire of naval power. 
That power produced extenfive com- 
merce, and confequently riches t riches 
again, befide lustury, infpired the Athe- 
nians with a high opinion of their 
power, and made them rafhly engage in 
every quarrel among their neighbours." 
Supprefs the names, and one will believe 
it to be a cenfure on the condudl of Britain* 
Succefsful commerce prompted the Car- 
thaginians, againft their natural intereft, 
to make war for gain. Had they been 
fuccefsful againft the Romans, both na- 
tions muft have fallen a facrifice to the 
ambition of Hannibal : what Carthagi- 
nian durft have oppofed that glorious con- 
queror, returning with a yi(5lorions army, 
devoted to his will ? That event was long 
dreaded by Hanno and the wifer part of 
the Carthaginian fenate ; and hence their 
fcanty fupplies to Hannibal. But what is 
only a fuppofition with refpedl to Car- 
thage, proved to be the fvte of Rome. In- 
1x2 equality 
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equality of rank, opulence, ancl luxury, 
relaxed every principle of the common- 
wealthy particularly rotation of power, 
which ought to have been their palladium. 
Conqueft at a diftance led them unwarily, 
in fpme inftances, to fufpend that funda- 
mental law ; of which Caefar availed him- 
fclf in his Gallic war, by debauching from 
their duty the bed difciplined army of the 
republic : and it was that army, under a 
leader little inferioi* to Hannibal, which 
determined the fate of Rome. 

A ftate with a fmall territory, fuch aj^ 
Hamburgh or Holland, may fubfift long 
as a commonwealth, without much hazard 
from the opulence of individuals. But an 
extenfive territory in the hands of a few 
opulent proprietors, is dangerous in a 
commonwealth ; becaufe of their influence 
over numbers who depend on them for 
bread. The ifland of Britain is too large 
for a commonwealth. This did not efcape 
a profound political writer (a), who is an 
honour to his country ; and to remedy the 
evil, he propofes an Agrarian law. But 
fondnefs for a fyftem of his own invention, 
made him overlook a defedl in it, that 

{a) Flarrlngton. 
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would not fhave efcaped him had it been 
the invention of another ; which is, that 
accumulation of land can nevei* be pre- 
vented by an Agrarian law : a truft-decd 
is a ready icreen for covering accumula- 
tion beyond law : and dark tranfadlions 
are carried on without end; fimilar to 
what is pradlifed, mod diflioneftly, by 
thofe who ele<£l and are eledled members 
of parliament. When fuch comes to be 
the condition of land-property, an Agra- 
rian law will be ripe for diflblution. 

In early times, greater variety of cha- 
radler is feen than at prefent ; among fo- 
vereigns efpecially, who are not taught to 
govern their paflions. Perufing the hifto- 
ry of Spain in particular, one is ftruck 
with an amazing variety of character in 
the Moorifh Kings. In fome of them, 
outrageous cruelty ; in others, mildnefs 
and afiedlion for their people : in fome, 
unbounded ambition furmounting every 
obftacle of juftice and humanity ; in o- 
thers, ftridl attention to commerce and to 
every moral virtue ; fome heaping up 
treafure ; fome fquandering all upon vo- 
luptuoufnefs ; fome cultivating peace ; 
fome fond of war. During the nonage of 

fociety. 
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ibciety, men exert their natural bias with- 
out referve : in the progrefs of fociety, 
they are taught to moderate their turbu- 
lent paflions :- at laft mild and courtly be- 
haviour, produced by education and imi- 
tation, give an air to men of figure as if 
they ^ere all copies from one original ; 
which is peculiarly the cafe in France. 
The mildnefs of external behaviour, muft 
have a confiderable influence on the in- 
ternal part ; for nothing tends more to 
foften or to fupprefs a paflion, than never 
to give it vent : for which reafon, abfo- 
lute monarchy in France is far from being 
fp dreadful as it was formerly : it is at 
prefent far from being violent or fangui- 
nary ; the manners of the people having 
the fame influence there, that laws have 
in a free country. The King, delicate 
with refpe(3: to his condudl and dreading 
the cenfure of the world, is guilty of few 
excefTes ; and the people, tame and fub- 
miflive, are eafily kept in order. To be 
difcharged the court for any mifdemenour, 
or to be relegated to his country-feat, is 
to a gentleman of rank more terrible than 
a capital punifiimcnt. 

We finilh this Ihcrt eflay with a compa- 
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rifon of different governments as to the 
execution of laws. Laws relative to pro- 
perty and pecuniary intereft, are every 
where preferved in vigour, becaufc the 
violation of them hurts many. Laws re- 
fpeding the public, are kept alive in a 
monarchical goverriment ; becaufe the 
King, to whom execution of law is in- 
trufted, feldom benefits by their tranl^ 
greflion. For a fteady execution of fuch 
laws, a democracy has nothing to rely on 
but patriotifm ; and when that fubfides, 
fuch laws fall afleep. The reafon is, that 
the powers both of legiflation and execu- 
tion center in the people ; and a multi- 
tude, frequently no better than a mob, 
will never with conftancy diredl execution, 
sgainft themfelves. 
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SKETCH IV. 

Progrefs of States from fmall to great ^ and 
from great tofmalL 



WHen tribes, originally fmall, fpread 
wider and wider by population till 
they become neighbours, the flighteft dif- 
ferences enflamc mutual averfion, and in- 
lligate hoftilities that never end. Weak 
tribes unite for defence againft the power- 
ful, and become infenfibly one people : o- 
ther tribes are fwallow'd up by conqueft. 
And thus dates become more and more 
extenfive, till they be confined by natural 
boundaries of feas or mountains. Spain 
originally contained many fmall ftates^ 
which were all brought under the Roman 
yoke. In later times, it was again pofTeff- 
ed by many ftates, Chriftian and Maho- 
metan, continually at war, till by con- 
queft they were united in one great king- 
dom. Portugal ftill maintains its inde- 
pendency, a blefling it owes to the weak- 
nefs of Spain, not to advantage of fitua- 
I tion. 
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tion. The fmall ftates of Italy were fub- 
dued by the Romans ; and thofe of Greece 
• by Philip of Macedon, and his fon Alex- 
ander. Scotland efcaped narrowly the 
fangs of Edward I. of England ; and 
would at laft have been conquered by its 
more potent neighbour, had not conqueft 
been prevented by a federal union. 

But at that rate, have we not rcafon to 
dread the union of all nations under one 
univcrfal monarch ? There are feveral cau- 
fes that for ever will prevent a calamity fa 
dreadful. The local fituation of fome 
countries, defended by ftrong natural bar- 
riers, is one of thefe. Britain is defended 
by the fea ; and fo is Spain, except where 
divided from France by the Pyrenean 
mountains. Europe in general, by many 
barriers of feas, rivers, and mountains, is 
fitted for ftates of moderate extent : not fo 
Afia, which being divided by nature into 
very large portions, is prepared for exten- 
five monarchies *. Ruflia is the only ex- 
ception 

♦ En Afie on a toujours vu de grands empires ; 
en Europe ils n*ont jamais pu fubfider C'eft que 
TAfie que nous connoiiTons a de plus grandes plai- 
nes : die eft coupee en plus grands morceaux par les 

Vol. II. K k momagnes 
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ception in Europe; a weak kingdom by 
fituation, tho' rendered formidable by the 
extraordinary talents of one man, and of 
more women than one. 

A fecqnd canfe is the weaknefs of a great 
ftate. The ftrength of a ftate doth not 
increafe with its bulk, more than that of 
a man. An overgrown empiric, far from 
being formidable to its neighbours, falls 
to pieces by its weight and unwieldinefs. 
Its frontiers are not eafily guarded : wit- 
?iefs France, which is much weakened by 
that circumftance, tho' its greater part is 
bounded by the fea. Patriotifm vanilhes 
iji a great monarchy : the provinces have 
po mutual connexion : and the diftant 

montagnes et Ics mers ; ct comme die eft plus au 
xnidi, les fources y font plus aifement taries, Ics 
montagnes y font moins couvertes 4es nieges, et les 
fleuves, moins groflis, y forment des moindres bar- 
riers. VE/prit des Lgix^ liv. 17. r. 6. — [/n Englijb 
thus : ** In Afia there have always been great em- 
♦* pires : fuch could never fubfift in Europe, The 
<( reafon is, that in Afia there are larger plains, and 
<^ it is cut by mountains and feas into more exten- 
<< five divifions : as it lies more to the fouth, its 
•^ fprings are more eafily dried up, the mountains 
♦* are lefs covered with fnow, and the rivers prq- 
" portion^lly fmallcr form lefs confiderable bar» 
f< j-iers."] 
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provinces, which muft be governed by 
bafhaws, are always ripe for a revolt. To 
fecure Nicomedia, which had frequently 
fnffered by fire, Pliny fuggefted to the 
Emperor Trajan, a fire-coinpany of one 
hundred and fifty men. So infirm at that 
period was the Roman empire, that Tra- 
jan dxu'ft not put the projedl in execution, 
fearing difturbances even from that fmall 
body. 

The chief caufe is the luxury and effe- 
minacy of a great monarchy, which leave 
no appetite for war, either in the fovereiga 
or in his fubjedls. Great, inequality of 
rank in an extenfive kingdom, occafioned 
by a conftant flow of riches into the capi^ 
tal, introduces fhow, expenfive living, 
luxury, and fenfuality. Riches, by affbrd-* 
ing gratification to every fenfual appetite, 
become an idol to which all men bow the 
knee ; and when riches are worlhipped as 
a paffport to power as well as to pleafure^ 
they corrupt the heart, eradicate every 
virtue, and fofter every vice. In fuch dif-*- 
folution of manners, contradidions are 
reconciled : avarice and meannefs unite 
with vanity ; diflimulation and cunning, 
with fplendor. Where fubjeds are fo cor-^ 
K k 2 rupted, 
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rupted, what will the prince be, who is 
not taught to moderate his paffions, who 
meafures juftice by appetite, and who is 
debilitated by corporeal pleafures ? Such a 
prince never thinks of heading his own 
troops, nor of extending his dominions. 
Moftazen, the laft Califf of Bagdat, is a 
confpicuous inftance of the degeneracy, de- 
fcribed. His kingdom being invaded by 
the Tartars in the year 1258, he fhut him- 
felf up in his feraglio with his debauched 
companions, as in profound peace ; and, 
ftupified with floth and voluptuoufnefs, 
was the only perfon who appeared carelefs 
about the fate of his empire. A King of 
Perfia, being informed that the Turks had 
made themfelves mailers of his beft pro- 
vinces, anfwered, that he was indifferent 
about their fuccefs, provided they would 
not difturb him in his city of Ifpahan. 
Hoatfang, the laft Chinefe Emperor of 
the Chinefe race, hid himfelf in his pa- 
lace, while the 'Tartars were wrefting from 
him his northern prOvinqes, and Liftching, 
a rebel mandarine, was wrefting from him 
the remainder. The Emprefs ftrangled 
herfelf in her apartment j and the Empe* 
ror^ making a laft effort, followed her ex- 
ample. 
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ample. The ninth Chinefe Emperor of 
the blood of Genhizcan, addifted to wo- 
men and priefts, was defpifed by his 
people. A perfon without a name, who 
had been a fervant in a convent of Bonzes, 
putting himfelf at the head of fome rob- 
bers, dethroned the monarch, and extin- 
guiftied the royal family. 

The Tonquinefe, after a long ilibjedlion 
to the Emperor of China, regained their 
independence, and were governed by kings 
of their own nation. Thefe princes ha- 
ving by long peace become indolent, luxu- 
rious, and effeminate, abandoned the go- 
vernment to their minifters. The governor 
of Cochinchina, being at a great diftance 
from the capital, revolted firft, and that 
country became a feparate kindom. The 
governor of Tonquin, in which province 
the King refided, ufurped the fovereignty : 
but refpeding the royal family, he only 
locked up the King in his palace ; leaving 
to the King's defcendents the name of 
Bova^ or King, with fome fhadow of roy- 
alty. The ufurper and his fuccefTors con- 
tent themfelves with the title of Chova^ or 
Generaliflimo J which fatisfies the people, 
who pierce no deeper than what eyefight 

difcovers. 
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difcovers. A revolution of the fame kind 
happened in Japan. Similar caufes pro- 
duce fimilar eflFedls. The luxurious and 
indolent fucceffors of Chariemagne in the 
kingdom of France, trufting their power 
and authority with the mairs of their pa- 
laCe, were never feen in public, and were 
feldom heard of. The great power of 
thefe officers, inflamed them with an ap- 
petite for more. Pepin and his lucceflbrs 
were for a long time kings defafioj leaving 
to the rightful fovereign nothing but the 
empty name. Charles Martel reigned for 
fome time without even naming a king. 
And at laft Pepin the younger, ann. 751, 
throwing oflF the ma£k, ordered himfelf to 
be proclaimed King of France. 

Bu{bequius, who wrote in the days of 
Philip II. of Spain, has the following ob- 
fervation. " Comparing the Turkifli fol- 
" diers with ours, I can prognofticate no- 
" thing good to Chriftendom. On their 
" fide, a mighty empire, great armies, 
'' experience in war, a long feries of vic- 
" tories, a veteran foldiery, concord, or- 
" der, difcipline, frugality, vigilance, and 
" patience of labour. On our fide, pu- 
" blic want, private luxury, contempt of 

" difcipline, 
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" difcipliae, impatience of labour, drunk- 
** ennefs, and gluttony. Can any one 
^* doubt what the event will be ? For 
*' preventing ruin, we have nothing to 
** depend on but the Perfians." How 
plaufible is this reafoning ; and yet how 
falfe the prognoftic ! At that early time, 
the fcience of politics was but in its in- 
fancy in Europe. Bufbequius did not dif^ 
cover, nor did any other man difco ver, a feed 
of corruption in the Turkifh government 
that in time ripened to its ruin ; and that 
is wealth and luxury in a defpotic mo- 
narchy. The monarch is funk in volup- 
tuoufnefs : licentioufnefs creeps in among 
the ibldiery, and the government becomes 
entirely military. This progrefs is far ad- 
vanced among the Turks ; and their 
troops at prefent make no figure but by 
numbers. Our troops on the contraty, 
from perpetual wars among Chriftian 
Princes, have acquired the perfedlion of 
difcipline. 

Montefquieu, difcourfing of luxury in 
great empires, and effeminacy in the mo- 
ijarchs, defcribes the danger of revolu- 
tions, from ambitious men bred to war, 
in the foUovving words, " En effet il e-r 

'' toit 
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toit naturel que des Empereurs nourris 
" dans les fatigues de la guerre, qui par- 
*' venoient a faire defcendre du trone une 
" famille noyee dans les delices, confer- 
" yaffent la vertu qu'ils avoient eprouvee 
" {i utile, et craigniffent les voluptes qu'ils 
** avoient vue fi funeftes. Mais apres ces 
" trois ou quatre premiers princes, la 
" corruption, le luxe, Y oifivete, les deli- 
ces, s' emparent des fuccefleurs ; ils 
s'enferment dans le palais, leur efprit 
*' s' afFoiblit, leur vie s' accourcit, la fa- 
" mille decline ; les grands s' elevent, les 
*' eunuques s* acreditent, on ne met fur 
" le trone que des enfans j le palais devi- 
" ent ennemi de Y empire, un peuple oi- 
*' ^f qui r habite ruine celui qui travaille ; 
" TEmpereur eft tue ou deftruit par un 
" ufurpateur, qui fonde une famille, dont 
*' le troifieme ou quatrieme fuccefleur va 
" dans le meme palais fe renfermer en- 

** core * (^)." 

Little 

(a) L' efprit des Loix, liv. 7. chap. 7. 

* " It was indeed natural, that emperors, train- 

** ed up to all the fatigues of war, who had eflfeft- 

** ed the dethronement of a family immerfed in 

" fenfual pleafures, fhould adhere to that virtue of 

2 " which 
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Little reafon then have we to apprehend 
the coalition of all nations into an univer- 
fal monarchy. We fee indeed in the hi- 
ftory of nciankind, frequent inftances of the 
progrefs of nations from fmall to great ; 
but we fee alfo inftances no lefs frequent, 
of extenfive monarchies being fplit into 
many fmall ftates. Such is the courfe of 
human affairs : ftates are feldom ftation- 
ary ; but, like the fun, are either advan- 
cing to their meridian, or falling down, 
gradually till they fink into obfcurity. 
An empire fubjeded to effeminate princes, 



<< which they had experienced the utility, and dread 
** that voluptuoufnefs whofe fatal effeds they had 
<* feen. But after a fucceffion of three or four fuch 
*« princes, corruption, luxury, and indolence, ap- 
^* pear again in their fuccafTors : they Ihut thcni- 
** felves up in their palace, their foul is enervated, 
<* their life is fhortened, and the'ir family declines : 
*^ the grandees acquire power, the eunuchs gain 
** credit, and children a^-e fct on the throne 5 the 
«« palace is at variance with the empire, the indo- 
<* lent ftatefmen ruin the induftrlous people. The 
*^ Emperor is afTiffinated, or depofcd by an ufurper, 
<^ who founds a new race of monarchs, of which 
<* the third or fourth. in fuccellion, finking again 
«< into indolence, purfucs the fame courfe of ruin, 
<' and lays the foiuid.iiion of a new chanj^c." 

Vol. II. L 1 and 
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and devoid of patriotifin, cannot long 
fubfift entire. The fate of all, with very 
few exceptions, has been the fame. The 
governors of provinces, lofing all regard 
for a voluptuous and effeminate monarch, 
take courage, let up for themfelves, and 
aflume regal authority, each in his own 
province. The puiffant Affyrian monar- 
chy, one of the earlieft we read of in hi- 
ftory, after having been long a terror to 
its neighbours, was difmembered by the 
governors of Media and of Babylon, who 
detached thele extenfive provinces from 
the monarchy. Mahomet and his imme- 
diate fucgeffors eredted a great empire, of 
which Bagda; became the capital. The 
later Califfs of that race, poifoned with 
fenfual plea:fure, loft aU vigpur of mind, 
and funk down into floth and effeminacy. 
The governors of the diftant provinces, 
were the firft who ventured to declare 
themfelves independent, Their fyccefs in- 
vited other governors, who ftripped the 
Califf of his remaining provinces, leaving 
Jiim nothing but the city of Bagdat ; and 
of that he was deprived by the Tartar^, 
who put an end to that once illuftrious 
flt^on^irchy. The fa^ie would have been 

the 
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the fate of the Perfian empire^ had it not 
been fubdued by Alexander of Macedon* 
But after his death it fubmitted to the or- 
dinary fate : his generals affumed ragal 
power, each of them in the province he 
governed* Had not the Roman empire 
been difmembered by the barbarians, it 
would have been difmembered by the go- 
vernors of its provinces. The weaknefs 
of Charlemagne's fucceflbrs, ' hatched in 
France and in Germany an endlefs . num- 
ber of petty fovereigns. About the time 
that a paflage to the Eaft Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, the 
great peninfula beyond the Ganges was 
comprehended under the powerful empire 
of Bifnagan Its firft monarchs had efta- 
blifhed themfelves by valour and military 
knowledge. In war, they headed their 
troops : in peace, they diredled their mi- 
nifters, vifited their dominions, and were 
pundlual in rendering juftice to high and 
.low. The people carried onanextenfiveand 
lucrative commerce, which brought a re- 
venue to the Emperor that enabled him to 
maintain a (landing army of 100,600 foot, 
30,000 horfe, and 700 elephants. But pro- 
Iperity and opulence ruined all. The Em- 
L 1 2 perors, 
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perors, poifoned with pride and voluptu- 
oufhefs, were now contented with fwelling 
titles, inftead of foUd fame. King of kingSy 
and Husband of a thoufand ivmes^ were at the 
liead of a long catalogue of fuch pompous^ 
but empty epithets. Corrupted by flat- 
tery, they afTedled divine honours, and 
appeared rarely in public ; leaving the 
care of their dominions to their minifterSy 
and to the governors of their provinces. 
At the beginning of the fixteenth century^ 
neighbouring princes encroached on all 
fides. In the 1565, Bifnagar the capital 
was taken and fackcd by four Moorifh 
kings. The governors of the provinces- 
declared themfelves independent ; and out 
of that great empire, fprung the king- 
doms of Golconda, Vifapour, and feve- 
ral others. The empire of Hindoflan^ 
once widely eiitendcd, is now reduced to 
a very fmall kingdom, under a prince wha 
no longer is intitled to be defigned the 
Great Mogul; the governors of his pro- 
vinces having,^ as uiual, declared them- 
felves independent. 

Our North American colonics are in a 
profperous condition, increaling rapidly 
in population^ and in opulence. The co- 

loniftsr 
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lonifts have the fpirit of a free people, and 
are enflaiiied with patriotifm. Their po- 
pulation will equal that of Britain and 
Ireland in lefs than a century ; and they 
will then be a match for the mother-coun- 
try, if they chufc to be independent : e- 
very advantage will be on their fide, as the 
attack muft be by fea from a very great 
diftance. Being thus delivered from a fo- 
reign yoke, their firft care will be the 
choice of a proper government ; and it is 
not difficult to forefee what government 
will be chofen. A people animated with 
the new bleffings of liberty and independ- 
ence, will not incline to a kingly govern- 
ment. The Swifs cantons joined in a fe- 
deral union, for protedlion againft the po- 
tent houfe of Auftria ; and the Dutch em- 
braced the like union, for protedion a- 
gainft the more potent king of Spain. But 
our colonies will never join in fuch a u- 
nion ; becaufe they have no potent neigh- 
bour, and becaufe they have an averfion 
to each other. We may pronounce with 
afilirance, that each colony will chufe for 
itfelf a republican government. And their 
prefent conftitution prepares them for it : 

they 
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they have a fenate ; and they have an af^ 
fembly reprefenting the people. No change 
■will be neceflary, but to drop the gover- 
nor who reprefents the King of Britain. 
And thus a part of a great ftate will be ' 
converted into many finall dates. 
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Great and Small States compared. 

"VrEighbours, according to the common 
faying, muft be fweet friends or bit- 
ter enemies: patriotifm is vigorous in 
Ihiall ftates ; and hatred to neighbouring 
Hates, no lefs fo : both vanilh in a great 
monarchy. 

Like a maximum in mathematics, emu- 
lation has the fineft play within certain 
bounds : it languiflieth where its objects 
are too many, or too few. Hence it is, 
that the moft heroic adlions are perform- 
ed in a ftate of moderate extent : appetite 
for applaufe, or fame, may fubfifl in a 
great monarchy ; but by that appetite, 
without the fupport of emulation, heroic 
adlions are feldom atchieved. 

Small ftates, however corrupted, are 
not liable to defpotifm : the people being 
clofe to the feat of government, and accu- 
ftomed to fee their governors daily, talk 
f^milia.dy of their errors, and publifli 

them 
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them every where. On Spain, which for- 
merly confifted of many fmall dates, a 
profound writer {a) makes the following 
obfervation. " The petty monarch was 
** but little elevated above his nobles : ha- 
" ving little power, he could not com- 
" mand much refpedl ; nor could his no- 
*' bles look up to him with that reverence 
*' which is felt in approaching great mo- 
" narchs." Another thing is equally 
weighty againft defpotifm in a fmall flate: 
*the army cannot eafily be feparated from 
the people ; and fpv that reafon, is very 
little dangerous. The Roman pretorian 
bands were billeted in the towns near 
Rome; and three cohorts only were em- 
ployed in guarding that city. Sejanus, 
prefedl of thefe bands under Tiberius, 
lodged the three cohorts in a fpacious bar- 
rack within the city, in order to gain more 
authority over them, and to wean them 
from familiarity with the people. Taci- 
tus, in the 4th book of his Annals, relates 
the ftory in the following words* '* Vim 
" prscfeclur^ modicam antea, intendit, 
^^ difperfas per virbem cohortes una in ca- 
** flra conducendo ; ut fimul imperia ac- 
(a) Dr Roberlfoa. ; 
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ciperent, numeroque et robore, et vifu^^ 
*' inter fe, fiducia ipfis, in cxteros metus> 
" crearetur *.'' 

What is faid above, fuggefts the caufe 
of a curious fadl recorded in ancient hi- 
ftory, '^ That of many attempts to ufurp the 

fovereignty of different Greek republics, 

very few fucceeded ; and that no ufur- 
" pation of that kind was lading.'' Every 
circumftailce differs in an extenfive ftate : 
the people, at a diftance from the throne 
and having profound veneration for the 
ibvereign, confider themfelves, not as 
members of a body- politic, but as fubjeds 
merely, bound implicitly to obey : by 
which impreffion they are prepared be- 
forehand for defpotifm. Other reafons 
concur : the fubjedts of a great Hate are 
dazzled with the fplendor of their mo- 
parch ; and as their union is prevented by 

* ** He extended the power of the prefefture, 
*« by collefting into one camp thofe pretorian co- 
** horts which were formerly difperfed all over the 
** city ; that thus, being united, they might be 
** more influenced by his orders, and while their 
** confidence in their power was increafed by the 
** confVant view of their own numbers and ftrengrh,^ 
•* they might at the fame time ftrike a great terror 
<* in others.'* 
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diflance, the monarch can fafely employ 
a part of his fubjecfls againft the reft, or a 
ftanding army againft all. 

A great ftate poflefTes one eminent ad- 
vantage, viz. ability to execute magnifi- 
cent works. The hanging gardens of Ba- 
bylon, the pyramids of tgypt, and its 
lake Meris, are illuftrious examples. The 
city of Heliopolis in Syria, named Balbek 
by the Turks, is a pregnant inftance of 
the power and opulence of the Roman em- 
pire. Even in the ruins of that city, there 
are remains of great magnificence and ex- 
quifite tafte. If the imperial palace, or 
the temple of the Sun, to mention no o- 
ther building, were the work of any Eu- 
ropean prince exi fling at prefent, it would 
miike a capital figure in the annals of his 
relgii. And yet fo little was the eclat of 
thefe works even at the time of execution, 
that there is not a hint of them in any hi- 
ftorian. The beneficence of fome great 
monarchs is worthy of ftill greater praife. 
In the principal roads of Japan, hot baths 
are erected at proper diftances with other 
convenicncies, for the ufe of travellers. 
Tiie beneficence of the Chinefe government 
to thofe who fufFer Ihipwreck, gives a more 

advantageous 
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advantageous impreflion of that mo^ 
narchy, than all that is painfully collefted 
by Du Halde. To verify the obfervation,* 
1 gladly lay hold of the following incident. 
In the year 1728^ the fhip Prince George! 
took her departure from Calcutta in Ben- 
gal for Canton in Chinaj with a cargo 
L, 60,000 value. A violent ftorm drove 
her afliore at a place named TimpaUy a 
great way weft from Canton. Not above 
half the crew could make the fhore, worn 
out with fatigue and hunger, and not: 
doubting of being mafTacred by the na- 
tives. How amazed were they to be treat- 
ed with remarkable humanity ! A man- 
darin appeared, who not only provided 
for them victuals in plenty, but alfo men 
ikilled in diving to aflift them in fifhing 
the wreck. What follows is in the words 
bf my author, Alexander Wedderburn of 
St Germains, a gentleman of known worth 
and veracity, who bore office in the fhip^ 
•* In a few days we recovered L.5000 in 
** bullion, and afterward L. 1 0,000 more* 
" Before we fet forward to Canton, the 
*' mandarin our benefador took an exadt 
** account of our money, with the names 
^* of the men, furnilhed us with an ef- 
M m Z " core 
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*' cort to condudl us through his diftri6l, 
** and configned us dead or , alive to one 
*' Suqua at Canton, a Chinefe naerchant 
** well known to the Englilh there. In 
*' every one of our refling-places, vidluab 
*' were brought to us by the villagers in 
" plenty, and with ^reat cordiality* In 
" this manner we pafTed from one diftri^l 
" to another, without having occafion to 
" lay out a fingle farthing, till we reached 
" Canton, which we did in nine days, 
" travelling fometimes by land, and fome- 
*' times by water. Our cafe had been 
•* reprefented to the court at Pekin, from 
*' whence Orders came to diftribute a- 
^ mongfl us a fum of money ; which was 
*' done by the Chuntuck, Hoppo, and o- 
*' ther officers, civil and military, aflem- 
*' bled in great ftate. After a fhort fpeech, 
" expreffing regret for our calamity, with 
" an eulogium on the humane and generous 
^' difpofition of their mafter ; to each of 
** us was prefented the Emperor's bounty, 
*' in a yellow bag on which was infcribed 
*' the nature of the gift. The fir ft fuper- 
*' cargo received 450 tales in filver, the 
*' fecond 350, myfelf 250, the mate 75, 
" and each common feaman 15; the whole 

^ amounting; 
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** amounting to about 2000 tales, or 
** L. 800. This is an example worthy i- 
" nutation, even where Chriftianity is 
" profeffed ; tho' its tenets are often, on 
" like occafions, fcandaloufly perverted." 
So far my author : and I add, that this 
bounty was undoubtedly eftablifhed by 
law ; for it has not the appearance of an 
occafional or Angular adl of benevolence. 
If fo, China is the only country in the 
world, where charity to ftrangers in di- 
ftrefs is a branch of public police. . 

Another advantage of a great ftate I 
mention with peculiar pleafure, becaufe 
all who afpire to be eminent in literature, 
are rnterefled in it. A fmall kingdom, 
like Denmark, like Sweden, like Portugal, 
cannot naturally be produ(flive of good 
writers j becaufe where there are few 
readers, there is no fufficient incitement to 
exert literary talents : a claflical work pro- 
duced at prefent in the Celtic tongue, 
would fall little fhort of a miracle. France 
is eminent above all other nations for the 
encouragement it affords to good writers : 
it is a populous country : it is the chief 
feat of tafte, arts, and faiences ; and its 
language has become univerfal in Europe, 

being 
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|)eing the court-language every where : 
why then fhould not French writers carry 
the palm ? But let not the Britifh de- 
fpoiid ; for doth not a glorious profpedt 
lie before them ? The demand for Englifh 
books in America is cpnfiderable ; and is 
increafing daily. Population goes on vi- 
goroufly : the number of Britifh already 
fettled upon the river Ohio approach to 
10,000 ; and the delicious country froin 
that river down to the mouth of the Mif- 
fiflippi, will be filled with people whofe 
native tongue is Englifli. So fine a cli* 
mate and fo rich a foil will be produdtive 
of readers in plenty. Such a profpedl 
ought to roufe our ambition ; and our 
ambition will be highly laudable, if re- 
jedling local diflindlions, we afpire to ri- 
val the French writers in real merit. 

But the foregoing advantages of a great 
ftate, however illuftrious, are fadly over- 
balanced by manifold difadvantages. The 
firft is, the corruption of its kings, which, 
in a difierent view, is mentioned in the 
fketch immediately preceding. A feconcl 
is, that great monarchs, being highly ele- 
vated above their fubjedls, are acquainted 
with none but their miniflers. Aiid mi- 

nifter?^ 
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nifters, who in a defpotic government are 
fubjedl to no controul but that of th^ir 
mafter, commonly prefer their own inte- 
reft, without regard to his honour. Soly- 
man Emperor of the Turks, tho' accom- 
plifhed above any of hii predeceflbrs, could 
not efcape the artifices of his wife Roxala-n 
na, and of his Vifir Ruftan. They poi- 
foned his ears with repeated calumnies a- 
gainft his eldeft fon Muflapha, a young 
prince of great hopes. They were not in 
hazard of detecflion, becaufe no perfon had 
accefs to the Emperor but by their means. 
And the concluding fcene, was an order 
from the Emperor to put his fon to 
death {a). If a great monarch lie- thus o- 
pen in his own palace to the artifices of his 
minifters, his authority, we may be cer- 
tain, will be very flight over the governors 
of his diftant provinces. Their power is 
precarious ; and they opprefs the people 
without intermiflion, in order to amafs 
wealth : the complaints of the people are 
difregarded ; for they never reach the 
throne. The Spaniih governors of the 
Philippine iflands, afford a deplorable in- 

(a) See Dr Robertfon's hiftory of Charles V. where 
this incident is related with uncotlamon fpirit. 
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ftance of this obfervation. The heat of 
the climate promotes luxury ; and luxury 
prompts avari :e, which rages without con- 
troul, the diftance of the capital removing 
all fear of detedlion. Arbitrary taxes are 
impofed on the people, and exceflive duties 
on goods imported ; which are rigoroufly 
exadled, becaufe they are converted by the 
governor to his own ufe. An arbitrary 
eftimate is made of what every field may 
produce ; and the hufbandman is feverely 
punifhed if he fail to deliver the appointed 
quantity, whether his land has produced 
it or not. Many thoufands have aban- 
ddned their native country ; and the few 
miferable wretches who remain, have ta-» 
ken refuge among inacceffible mountains. 
Third, The corruption of a court 
fpreads through every member of the 
ftate. In an extenfive kingdom that haa 
no rival, the fubjeds, having no occafion 
to exert themfelves in defence of their 
country, lofe their manhood, and turn 
cowards. At the fame time, great ine- 
quality of rank and fortune engender lu- 
xury, felfifhnefs^ and fenfuality *. The 

fine 

^ The following paflage is from a late Ruflian 
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fine arts, it is true, gain ground, nxanu- 
fadlures are perfedled, and courtly man- 
ners prevail : but every manly virtue is 
gone } and not a foul to be found, vfho 
will venture his life to fave his country. 
That difeafe is fpreading in Britain ; and 
the only circumftance that guards France 
from equal pufiilanimity, is an eflablifhed 
mode, that eyery gentleman muft ferve 
fbme campaigns in the army. 

Fourth, An extenfive monarchy is liable 
,to internal convullions or revolutions, oc- 
^ cafioned commonly either by a ftanding 
army, or by the; governors of diftant pro- 
vinces. With refpedt to the former, the 

writer. '* It is a truth founded on experience, that 
" commerce polifhes manners : but it is alio a truth^ 
** that commerce, by exciting luxury, corrupts 
** manners. With the increafe of foreign falhions 
*^ and foreign commerce in Ruffia, foreign luxury 
** has increafed there in proportion, univerfal diffi- 
** paiion has taken the lead, and profligacy of man- 
*• ners has followed. Great landlords fquecze and . 
*' grind their people, to fupply the inceilant de- 
** mands of luxury : the miferable peafant, dllabled 
** by a load of taxes, is frequently compelled to a- 
*^ bandon his habitation, and to leave his land un- 
** cultivated. And thus agriculture and populitioii 
•* diminilh daily; than which nothing worfe can 
** befalailatc;" 

Vot II. N n government 
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government of a great kingdom enervated 
by luxury, muft be military, and confe- 
quently defpotic A numerous army will 
foon learn to contemn a pufillanimous 
leader^ and to break loofe from every tie 
of fubjedlion : the fovereign is often chan- 
ged at the caprice of the army ; but def- 
potifm continues to triumph. In Turky, 
Janifaries dethrone the Sultanj — without 
fcruple ; but being fuperftitioufly attach- 
ed to the royal family, they confine them- 
felves to it in eledling a new Sultan. The 
pretorian bands were the Janifaries of the 
Roman empire, who never fcrupled to de- 
throne the Emperor on the llighteft dif- 
obligation. But as there was no royal fa- 
mily, they commonly carried the crown 
to marj^et, and beftow'd it on the higheft 
bidder. With refped to the latter, thq 
governors of diftant provinces, accuftom- 
ed to ad without controul, become greedy 
of power, and put jio boupids to ambition. 
Let them but gain the affection of the 
people they govern, and boldnefs will do 
the reft. The mpnarch is diechroned be- 
fore he is prepared for defence ; and the 
ufiirper takes his place without oppofition. 
gucrcefs commonly attends fueh underta- 
kings J 
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kings J for the fovereign has no foul^ and 
the people have no patriotifm. In Hin* 
doftan formerly, fome difcontented fa- 
vourite or fouba took tip arms to avenge 
fancied, or perhaps affedled wrongs : ven- 
turing not however upon independence, 
he fcreened himfelf with fetting up fome 
perfon of the royal blood, whom he pro- 
claimed fovereign. The voluptuoufnefs 
and effeminacy of the late kings of Perfia, 
has rendered that kingdom a prey to every 
bold invader. No great (late ever lay fo 
open to adventurers, as Perfia has done of 
late years. 

In the fifth place, a nation corrupted 
with luxury and fenfuality is a ready mor- 
fel for every invader : to attempt the con- 
queft, and to fucceed, are almoft the 
fame. The potent Affyrian monarchy, 
having long fubfifted in peace without a 
fingle enemy, funk into floth and efi^emi- 
nacy, and became an eafy prey to the 
kings of Media and Babylon. Thefe two 
nations, in like circumftances of floth and 
effeminacy, were in their turn fwallow'd 
up by Cyrus King of Perfia. And the 
great empire of Perfia, running the fame 
courfe, was fubdued by Alexander of Ma* 
N n 2 ccdon 
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cedon with a fmall army of thirty-five 
thoufand men *. 

And this leads to a fixth difadvantage of 
a great empire, which is, the difficulty of 
guarding its frontiers. A kingdom, like 
an animal, becomes weak in proportion to 
its excefs above a certain fiz'e. France and 
Spain would be lefs fitted for defence, were 
they enlarged beyond their prefent extent : 
Spain in particular was a very weak king- 
dom, while it comprehended the Nether- 
lands and the half of Italy. In their pre- 
fent extent, forces are foon collected to 
guard the moft diftant frontiers. Month* . 
are required to affemble troops in an over- 
grown kingdom like Perfia : if an army be 
defeated at the frontier, it muft difperfe, 
fortified places being feldom within reach. 
The vidor, advancing with celerity, lays 
fiege to the capital, before the provincial 
troops can be formed into a regular army : 

* In Europe^ neighbouring nations differ little in 
manners, or in fortitude. Jn Afia, we ftep inftant- 
}y from the fierce Tartars, inhabiting a eold and 
barren countiy, to the effeminate people of coun- 
tries warm and fertile. Hence in Afia perpetual 
'conquefls from north to fouth, to which even the . 
£reat wall of China makes fcarcc any obftaclc. 

the 
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the capital is tajcen, the empire diflblved ; 
and the conqueror at leifure difputes the 
provinces with their governors. The Phi- 
lippine iflands made formerly a part of 
the extenfive empire of China ; but as 
they were too diftant to be protedled or 
well governed, it fhow'd confummate wis- 
dom in the Chinefe government to aban- 
don them, with feveral other diflant pro- 
vinces. 

A fmall ftate, on the other hand, is ea- 
lily guarded. Tlie Greek republics thought 
themfelves fufficiently fortified againft the 
Great King, by their courage, their u- 
nion, and their patriotifm. The Spanifh 
Chriftians, abandoning the open country 
to the Saracens, retired to the mountains 
of Afturia, and eleded Don Pelayo to be 
-their King. That warlike prince walled 
none of his towns, nor did he fortify a 
fingle pafs ; knowing, that while his peo- 
ple were brave, they would be invincible ; 
and that walls and ftrong-holds ferve but 
to abate courage. The Romans,' while 
circumfcribed within Italy, never thought 
of any defence againft an enemy but good 
troops. When they had acquired a vaft 
empire, even the Rhine appeared a barrier 

too 
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too weak: the numberlefs forts and le- 
gions that covered their frontiers could 
not defend them from a panic upon every 
motion of the barbarians *. A nation, in 
which the reciprocal duties of fovereign 
and fubje(5l are confcientioufly fulfilled, 
and in which the people love their country 
and their governors, may be deemed in- 
vincible ; provided due care be taken of 
the military branch. Every particular is 
reverfed in a great empire : individuals 
grafp at money, per fas aut nefas^ to lavifh 
it upon pleafure : the governors of diftant 
provinces tyrannize without control ; and, 
during the Ihort period of their power, ne- 
gle(5l no means, however oppreffive, to a- 
mafs wealth. Thus were the Roman pro-" 
vinces governed ; and the people, who could 
not figure a greater tyrant than a Roman 
proconful, were ready to embrace every 
change. The Romans accordingly were 
fenfible, that to force their barrier, and to 
difmember their empire, were in eflfedl the 
fame. In our times, the nations whofe 
frontiers lie open, would make the mofl: re- 
folute oppofition to an invader ; witnefs the 

* The ufe of cannon, which place the weak and 
ftrong upon a level, is the only refource of the lu- 
xurious and opulent againft the poor and hardy. 

. German 
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German ftates, and the Swifs cantons. 
Italy enjoys the ftrongeft natural barrier 
of any country that is not an ifland ; and 
yet for centuries has been a prey to every 
invader. 

Three plans at different times have been 
put in execution for fecuring the frontiers 
of ah extenfive empire, building walls, 
laying the frontiers wafte, and eftablifh- 
ing feudatory princes. The firfl was the 
ancient pradlice, proper only for an idle 
people without commerce. The Egyp- 
tians built a very extenfive wall for pro- 
tecting themfelves againft the wandering 
Arabs, The famous wall of China to pro- 
teft its effeminate inhabitants againft the 
Tartars, is known all the world over ; and 
the walls built in the north of England a- 
gainft the Scots and Pidls, are known to 
every Briton. To protedl the Roman ter- 
ritory from German invaders, the Em- 
peror Probus conftruded a ftone wall 
ftrengthened with towers. It ftretched 
from Ratifbon on the Danube to Wimpfen 
on the Necker ; and terminated on the 
bank of the Rhine, after a winding courfe 
of two hundred miles. To a low ftate in- 
deed muft the Greek empire have been re- 
duced in the reign of the Emperor Ana- 

llafius^ 
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flafius, when to reprefs the Bulgarians, 
it was neceflary to build a wall, at no 
greater diflance from Conftantinople than 
ten leagues, abandoning all without to the 
barbarians. Such walls, tho' erecfled with 
flupendous labour, prove a very weak 
bulwark ; for a wall of any extent is never 
fo carefully guarded, as at all times to 
prevent furprife. And accordingly, expe- 
rience has taught that walls cannot be re- 
ly'd on. This in modern times has intro- 
duced the two other methods mentioned. 
Sha Abbas, King of Perfia, in order to 
prevent the inroads of the Turks, laid 
wafte part of Armenia, carrying the inha- 
bitants to Ifpahan, and treating them 
with great humanity. Land is not much 
valued by the great monarchs of Afia : it 
is precious in the fmaller kingdoms of 
Europe, and the frontiers are commonly 
guarded by fortified towns. The other 
frontiers of Perfia are guarded by feuda- 
tory princes ; and the fame method is 
pradlifed in China, in Hindoflan, and in 
the Turkilh empire. The princes of Little 
Tartary, Moldavia, and V/allachia, have 
been long a fecurity to the Grand Signior 
againil: his powerful neighbours in Eu- 
rope, 
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War and Peace Compared^ 

NO complaints are more frequent than 
againft the weather, when it fuits 
not our purpofe : " A difmal feafon ! we 
^ ftiall be drowned, or we ftiall be burnt 
** up/' And yet wife men think, that 
there might be more occafion to complain, 
were the weather left to our own diredlion. 
The weather is not the only inftance of 
diftruft in Providence : it is a common to- 
pic to declaim againft war; " Scourge of 
*' nations, Deftroyer of the human race, 
" Bane of arts and induftry ! Will the 
" world never become wife ! Will war ne- 
** ver have an end !" Manifold indeed are 
the bleflings of peace j but doth war never 
produce any good ? A fair comparifon 
may poflibly make it doubtful, whether 
war, like the weather, ought not to be 
refigned to the conduct of Providence : 
feldom are we in the right, when we re- 
pine at its difpsnfations. 

VoL.IJ. Oo ^ The 
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The bleffings of peace are too well 
known to need illuflration : induftry^ 
commerce, the fine arts, power, opulence^ 
&c. &c. depend on peace. What has war 
in ftore for balancing bleffings fo fubflan- 
tiki ? Let us not abandon the field with- 
out making at leafl one effort. 

Humanity, it muft be acknowledged, 
gains nothing from the wars of fmall 
ftates in clofe neighbourhood : fuch wars 
are brutal and bloody ; becaufe they are 
carried on with bitter enmity againfl in- 
dividuals. Thanks to Providence, that 
war at prefent bears a lefs favage afpecfl : 
we fpare individuals, and make war upon 
the nation only : barbarity and cruelty 
give place to magnanimity ; and foldiers 
are converted from brutes into heroes. 
Such wars give exercife to the elevated vir- 
tues of courage, generofity, and difinte- 
reftednefs, which are always attended with 
confcioufnefs of merit and of dignity *^ 

Friendlhip 

* In the war carried on by Louis XII. of France 
againfl: the Venetians, the town of Brefcia, being 
taken by fl:orm and abandoned to the foldiers, fuf- 
fcred for feven days all the diftrefles of cruelty and 
avarice. No houfe efcaped but that where Cheva- 
lier 
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Friendfhip is in peace cool and languid ; 
but in a war for glory, exerts the whole 
fire of its enthufiafm. The long and 

bloody 

Her Bayard was lodged. At his entrance, the mi- 
ftrefs, a woman of rank, fell at his feet, and deep- 
ly fobbing, *• Oh I my Lord, fave my life, fave the 
^^ honour of my daughters/* Take courage, Ma- 
dam, faid the Chevalier, your life and their honour 
fhall be fecure while I have life. The two daugh- 
ters, brought from their hiding-place, were prefent- 
ed to him 5 and the family reunited bellow'd their 
whole attention on their deliverer. A dangerous 
wound he had received gave them opportunity to 
exprefs their zeal : they employ'd a notable I'urgeon ; 
they attended him by turn day and night j and 
when he could bear to be amufed, they entertained 
him with concerts of mulic. Upon the day fixed 
for his departure, the mother faid to him, ** 1 o 
** your goodnefs, my Lord, we owe our lives ; and 
** to you all we have belongs by right of war : but " 
" we hope from your fignal benevolence, that this 
*' flight tribute will content you ;" placing upon the 
table an iron coffer full of money. «^ What is the 
'« fum,'* faid llie Chevalier. *< My Lord," anfwer- • 
ed flie trembling, " no more but 2500 ducats, all 
*« that we have 5 — but if more be necelTary, we will 

" try our friends.** ** Madam," faid he, " your 

'* kindnefs is more precjous in my eyes than a hun- 
•« dred thoufand ducats. Take back your money, 

** and depend always on me." *' My good 

** Lord, you kill me in refuiing this fmaii fum : 
o 2 ^' tak^a 
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bloody wir fuftained by the Netherland- 
-trs againft the tyrant of Spain, made evea 
Dutchman heroes : they forc'd their way 

** take it only as a mark of yor^r friendfhlp to my 

« family." «* Well," fai4 he, <* fince it will 

** oblige you, I take the money ^ but give me the 
•* fatisfaftion of bidding adieu to your amiable 
** daughters." They came to him with looks of 
regard and affeftion. ** Ladies," faid he, ** the im- 
" prcfHon you have made on my heart, wiU never 
^* wear out. What return to make I know not ; 
** for men of my profeffion are leldom opulent : 
** but here are two thoufand five hundred ducats, 
^* of which the generofity of your mother has given 
** me the difpofal. Accept them as a marriage- 
** prefent j and may your happinefs in marriage e- 
*' qual your merit." •' Flower of chivalry," cried 
the mother, •* may the God who fuffered death for 
^* us reward you he^e and hereafter." Can peace 
afford fo fweet a fcene ? 

The following incident is f^ill more interefting : it 
IS of a late date among our countrymen ; and will^ 
for that reafon, make the deeper impreflion. Th^ 
fcene of aftion was in Admiral Watfon's fbip at the 
iiege of Chandernagore, where Captain Speke, and 
his fon a youth of fixteen, were both of them 
wounded by the fame ihot. The hiftory is related 
by Mr Ives furgeon of the fliip ; which follows u^ 
his own words, only a little abridged. The Cap- 
tain, whpfe leg was hanging by the Ikin, faid to the 
Admiral, << Jndeed, Sir, this was a cruel fhot, to 

*? knock 
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to the Indies during the hotteft period of 
the war ; and gained by commerce what 
fupported them againft their ferocious e- 

neixiy. 

** knock tlown both father and fon.*' Mr Watfon's 
Jieart was too full for a reply ; he only ordered both 
to be carried down to the furgeon. The Captain* 
who was firft brought down^ told me how danger- 
oufly his Billy had been wounded. Prefently after 
the brave youth himfelf appeared, with his eyes o- 
verflowing with tears, not for himfelf but for hb fa- 
ther. Upon my aflurance that his father's wound 
was not dangerous, he became calm \ but refufed 
to be touched till his father's wound fhould be firft 
dreffed. Then pointing to a fellow-fufferer, ** Pray, 
*^ Sir, drefs alfo that poor man who is groaning fo 
*^ fadly befide me/' I told him that the man had 
already been taken care of j and begged, that I now 
might have liberty to examine his wound. He fub- 
mitted ; and calmly faid, ** Sir, I fear you muft 
** amputate above the joint." I replied, " My 
*« dear, I muft." He clafped his hands together ; 
and, lifting his eyes toward heaven, he offered up 
the following fliort but earneft petition : *• Good 
^* God ! do thou enable me to behave in my pre- 
** fent circumftances worthy of my father." He 
then told me he was all fubmiiBon. I performed the 
pperation above the joint of the knee ; and during the 
whole time the intrepid youth never fpoke a word, 
nor uttered a groan that could be heard at the diftance 
of a yard. It is eafier to imagine than to exprefs the 
feelings of the father at this time : but whatever he 
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nemy. What have they gained fince by 
peace ? Their immenfe commerce has e- 
radicated patriotifm, and every appetite 

but 

felt, tears were the only cxpreffion. Both of theiri 
were carried to Calcutta : the father was lodged in 
the houfe of his brother-in-law 5 and the fon was 
placed with me in the hofpital. For the firft week 
I gave comfort to both, carrying good tidings to 
them of one another. But, alas ! all the good 
fymptoms that had attended the young man, began 
to difappear. The Captain perceived all in my 
countenance ; and fo unwilling was he to add to my 
diftrefs, as feldom to fpcak about his fon. One 
time he faid, " How long, my friend, do you think 
*^ my Billy may remain in a ftate of uncertainty ?** 
I replied, that if he furvived the fifteenth day after 
the operation, there would be ftrong hopes of his 
recovery. On the thirteenth he died ; and on the 
fixteenth, the Captain, looking me ftedfaftly in the 
face, *• Well, Ives, how fares it with my boy ?** 
Dilcovering the truth from my filence, he cried bitter- 
ly/ fqueezed my hand, and begged me to leave him 
for one half-hour. When I returned, he appear-? 
cd, as he ever after did, perfectly calm and fcrene. 
The excellent youth had been delirious the evening 
before his 4eath » and at two o'clock in the morn^ 
ing, he fent me a note writtei^ with a pencil, of 
which the following is a copy. ** Mr Ives will con- 
** fider the diforder a fon muft be in when he is dy- 
^« ing, and is yet in doubt about his father. — If Mr 
f * Ives is noj too \>x^fy ;q. hoapur this, note, which 

<* nothingj 
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tut for wealth. Had their violated rights 
been reftored without a ftruggle, they 
would have continued a nation of frogs 
and fifhermen. The Swifs, by continual 
flruggles for liberty againft the potent 
houfe of Auftria^ became a brave and ac- 
tive people, feared and courted by neigh- 
bouring princes. Their federal union has 
fecured to them peace and tranquillity j 
which, notwithftanding their mountain- 
ous fituation, would have funk them in- 
to effeminacy, but for a commerce they 
carry on of hiring out their men for fol- 
diers. Monks are commonly pufillani- 
mous : their way of life, which removes 

*' nothing but the greateft uneafinefs could draw 
** from me — The boy waits an anrwer.** I immedi- 
ately repaired to him ; and he had ftrll fenfc enough 
to know me. He then faid, <* And is he dead ?" 

— . *« Who, my dear ? '' «« My father. Sir/' 

'* No, my love ; nor is he in any danger ; he 

** is almoft well/' " I thank God : I am now 

•• fatisfied, and am ready to die." He had a locked 
jaw, and was in great pain, but I underftood every 
word he uttered. He begged my pardon for having 
difturbed me at fo early an hour 5 and before the 
day was ended, he furrendcred a life that deferved 
to be immortal. — — So far my author ; and I only 
add. Does peace afford any fcene that can compare 
with this in moving our fympathetic feelings ? 

them 
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them from danger, enervates the mind^ 
and renders them fpiritlefs and cowardly. 

Induftry, manufadlures, and wealth, 
are the fruits of peace ; but advert to what 
follows. Luxury, a never-failing conco- 
mitant of wealth, is a flow poifon, that 
debilitates men, and renders them inca- 
pable of any great effort : courage, mag- 
nanimity, heroifm, come to be ranked a- 
mong the miracles that are fuppofed ne- 
ver to have exifted but in fable ; and the 
falhionable properties of fenfuality, ava- 
rice, cunning, and diflimulation, engrofs 
the mind. In a word, man by conftant 
profperity and peace degenerates into a 
mean, impotent, and felfilh animal. An 
American favage, who treafures up the 
fcalps of his enemies as trophies of his 
prowefs, is a being far fuperior. Such are 
the fruits of perpetual peace with refpedl 
to individuals. 

Nor is the ftate itfelf lefs debilitated by 
it than its members. Figure a man wal- 
lowing in riches and immerfed in fenfual 
pleafure, but dreading the infedlion of a 
plague raging at his gate ; or figure him 
in continual dread of an enemy, watch- 
ing every opportunity to burn and de- 
2 flroy. 
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ftroy. This man reprefents a comcnercial 
ftate, that has long enjoy'd peace without 
difturbance. A ftate that is a tempting 
objedl to an invader, without means of de- 
fence, is in a woful fituation. The repu- 
blic of Venice was once famous for the 
wifdom of its conftitution, and for being 
the Chriftian bulwark againft the Turks } 
but by long peace it has become altogether 
effeminate. Its principles of government 
are conformable to its character : every 
caufc of quarrel with a neighbour, is anxi- 
oufly avoided ; and difturbances at home 
prevented by watchful fpies* Holland, 
iince the days of King William, has not 
produced a man fit to command a regi- 
ment : and the Dutch have nothing to 
rely on for independence, but mutual 
jealoufy among their neighbours. Han- 
nibal appeared upon the ftage too early : 
had the Romans, after their conqueft of 
Italy, been fufFered to exchange their mar- 
tial fpirit for luxury and voluptuoufnefs, 
they would have been no match for that 
great general. It was equally lucky for 
the Romans, that they came late upon 
Macedon. Had Alexander finilhed his 
conqueft of Greece, and the Romans theirs 
Vol. II. P p of 
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of Italy, at the fame period, they would 
probably have been confined, each of 
them, within their own limits. But Afi- 
atic luxury and effeminacy, which had 
got hold of the Greeks and Macedonians 
before the Roman invafion, rendered them 
an eafy prey to the invaders. It was the 
conftant cry of Cato the Cenfor, ^* Delenda 
*' eji Carthag^r Scipio Nafica was a more 
fubtile politician : his opinion was,, to 
give peace to Carthage, that the dread of 
that once powerful republic, might pre- 
ferve in vigour the military fpirit of his 
country. What happened afterward, fets 
the wifdom of that advice in a confpicuous 
light. The battle of Adium, after a long 
train of cruel civil wars, gave peace ta 
Home under the Emperor Auguftus. Peace 
had not fubfifted much above thirty years,, 
when a Roman army, under Quintilius 
Varus, was cut to pieces in Germany. 
The conitern^tion at Rome was unfpeak- 
able, as there was not a fortified town to 
prevent the Germans from pouring dowii 
tipon Italy. Inftant orders were given for 
levying men ; but fo efi'eminate had the 
Romans already become, that not a fingle. 
man would enlift voluntarily. And Au- 
guftus 
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guftus was forc'd to ufe fevere meafures, 
before he could colledl a fmall army. 
How different the military fpirit of the 
Romans during the fecond Punic war, 
when feveral Roman armies were cut off^ 
greater than* that of Varus. The citizens 
who could bear arms were reduced to 
137,000 ; and yet in the later years of that 
war, the Romans kept the field with no 
fewer than twenty- three legions {a). The 
Vandals, having expelled the Romans 
from Afric, enjoy'd peace for a century 
without feeing the face of an enemy. Pro- 
copius {b) gives the following account of 
them. Charmed with the fertility of the 
foil and benignity of the climate, they a- 
bandoned themfelves to luxury, fumptu- 
ous drefs, high living, and frequent baths. 
They dwelt in the theatre and circus,, a- 
mufing themfelves with dancers, panto- 
mimes, and every gay entertainment : 
their villas were fplendid ; and their gar- 
dens were adorned with water-works, 
beautiful trees, odoriferous flowers : no 
regard to chaftity, nor to any manly 
virtue. In that effeminate ftate, they 

(^7) Tltiis Livliis, Hb. 2iS. cap. i, 
{^) Kiiloria Va iJ.ilica, lib 2. 
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made fcarce any refiftance to Belifarius with 
an army far inferior in number to their 
own. The Saracens of Afia, corrupted by 
profperity and opulence, were able to make 
no head againft the Turks. About that 
time, the Spaniards, equally corrupted^ 
were overpowered by the Saracens of A- 
fric ; who, remote from the diflblute man- 
ners of Afia, retained their military fpirit. 
The wealth of the kingdom of Whidah in 
Guinea, from fertility of foil, great in- 
duftry, and extenfive commerce, produced 
luxury and effeminacy. The king gave 
himfelf up to fenfual pleafures, leaving 
government to bis minifters. In that ftate 
was Whidah in the year 1727, when the 
king of Dahomay requefted accefs to the 
lea for trade, offering to purchafe the pri- 
vilege with a yearly tribute. A haughty 
denial furnifhed a pretext for war. The 
king of Dahomay invaded ^ the territories 
of his enemy with a difciplined army, and 
pierced to the capital without refiftance. 
The king of Whidah vfith his women had 
fled to an ifla^nd^ and his people were aU 
difperfed. It amazed the conqueror,, that 
a whole nation, without ftriking a blow^ 
Imd thus deferted their wives, their chiU 
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dren, their gods, their poffeffions, and all 
that was dear to them. The Japanefe be- 
came warlike during long and, bloody ci- 
vil wars, which terminated about the end 
of the fixteenth century in rendering their 
Emperor defpotic. From that period, no 
opportunity has occurred for exercifing 
their military fpirit, except in the educa- 
tion of their youth \ heroifm with con- 
tempt of death are inculcated ; and the 
hiftories of their illuflrious heroes, are the 
only books that boys at fchool are taught 
to read. But the profound tranquillity 
that the empire now enjoys in a ftridl and 
regular government, will in time render 
that warlike people effeminate and cow- 
ardly : human nature cannot refift the 
poifon of perpetual peace and fecurity. In 
the war between the Turks and Venetians- 
anno 17 15, the latter put great confidence 
in Napoli di Romania, a city in the Morea 
flrongly fortified, and provided with every 
ncceflary for an obftinate defence. They 
had not the leaft doubt of being able to 
draw their whole force together, before the 
Turks could make any progrefsin thcfiege. 
But, to their aflonilhrnenr, the taking of 
that city, and of every other fortified 

place 
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place in the Morea, was the work of but a 
fingle campaign. So much had the Vene- 
tians degenerated by long peace, from the 
courage and patriotifm of their forefathers 
who conquered that country from the 
Turks. In fome late accounts from China, 
we are told, that the King of Bengala or 
Bracma, having invaded Yunnan, an opu- 
lent province of China, obtained a com- 
plete vidory over the Emperor's army, 
commanded by his fon-in-law : the inha- 
bitants of that province were ftruck with 
fuch a panic, that multitudes, for fear of 
the conqueror, hanged and drowned them- 
felves. To what a torpid flate by this time 
would Europe have been reduced, had the 
plan for a perpetual peace, projeded by 
Henry IV. of France, been carried into 
execution ? Conqueft, in a retrograde mo- 
tion, would have direded its progrefs from 
the eafl to the weft. Our fituation in an 
illand, among feveral advantages, is fa 
far unlucky, that it puts us off our guard, 
and renders us negligent in providing for 
defence : wc never were invaded without 

being fubdued *., 

Montefquieu,, 

* The fituatioivof the King of Sardinia, environ- 
ed 
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Montefquieu, in a warm panegyric on 
the Englifli conftitution, has overlooked 
one particular, in which it is fuperior to 
every other monarchy ; and that is, the 
frequent opportunities it affords to exert 
mental powers and talents. What agitation 
among the candidates and their eledlorsj on 
the approach of a new parliament : what 
freedom of fpeech and eloquence in parlia- 
ment ; minifters and their meafures laid 
open to the world, the nation kept alive, 
and infpired with a vigour of mind that 
tends to heroifm ! This government, it is 
true, generates fa(5lions, which fometimes 
generate revolutions : but the golden age, 
fo lufcioufly defcribed by poets, would to 
itian be worfe than an iron age. At any 
rate, better to have a government liable to 



ed on all fides with powerful monarchs, obliges him 
to a£l with the greateft circumfpe<SliQn j which cir- 
cumftance feeras to have formed the charafter of 
the princes of that houfe. Thefe princes have ex- 
erted more iligacity in ftccring their political vcfTet, 
and more dexterity in availing themfelves of every 
wind, than any other race of fovereigns that figure 
in hiftory. RobertforCs hlftory of the Emperor 
€harles V. 
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ftorms, than to feek for quiet in the dead 
calm of defpotifm *. 

Law-fuits 

* On n'entend parler dans Ics auteurs que dcs di« 
vifions qui pcrdirent Rome ; mais on ne voit pas 
que^ ces divifions y etoient neceffaires, qu'elles y a- 
volent toujours cte, et qu'clles y devoient toujours 
ctre. Ce fut uniquement la grandeur de la republi- 
que qui fit le mal, et qui changea en guerres civiles 
les tumultes populaires. II falloit bien qu'il y cut k 
Rome des divifions : et ces gucrriers fi fiers, fi au- 
dacieuxj^ fi terribles au'dehors, nc pouvoient pas c- 
tre bien moderes au dedans. Demander dans ua 
ctat libre des gens hardis dans la guerre, et timides 
dans la paix, c*eft vouloir des choies impoffibles : et 
pour regie generale, toutes les fois qu*on verra tout 
le monde tranquille dans un etat qui fe donne le 
nom de rcpublique, on pent etre aflure que la liber- 
ie n'y eft pas. Monte/quieu, grandeur des RomainSf 
ch, 9. — [ In Englijh thus : " Many writers have 
** faid a great deal on tbofe faftions which deftroy- 
** ed Rome ; but they want the penetration to fee, 
** that thofe faftions were necefliary, that they had 
** always fubfifted, and ever muft have fubfifted. 
** It was the grandeur of the ftale which alone occa- 
*' fioned the evil, and changed into civil wars the 
** tumults of the people. There muft of neceflity 
** have been faftion^ in Rome •, for how was it pof- 
** fible, that thofe who abroad fubducd all by their 
** undaunted bravery and by the terror of their 
** arms, fliould live in peace and moderation at 
** home ? To look for a people in a free ftate who 
** are intrepid in war, and, at the fame time, timid 
I in 
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Law-fuits within a ftate, like war be- 
tween different ftates, accuftom people to 
oppofition, and prevent too great foftnefs 
and facility of manners. In a free go- 
vernment, a degree of ftubbornnefs in the 
people, is requifite for refilling encroach- 
ments on their liberties. The fondnefs of 
the French for their fovereign, and the ea- 
finefs and politenefs of their manners, have 
corrupted a good conftitution. The Bri- 
tifh conftitution has been preferved entire, 
by a people jealous of their prince, and 
refolute againft every encroachment of re- 
gal power. 

There is another advantage of war, that 
ought not to be overlooked, tho' not capi- 
tal. It ferves to drain the country of i- 
dlers, few of whom are innocent, and 
many not a little mifchievous. In the 
years 1759 and 1760, when we were at 
war with France, there were but twenty- 
nine criminals condemned at the Old Bai- 
ley. In the years 1770 and 1771, when 

** in pcaccj is to look, for an impoffibility ; and we 
** may hold it as a general rule, that in a itate 
** which profefles a republican form of government, 
« if the people are quiet and peaceable, there is no 
«^ real liberty."] 

Vol II. Q^a ^^ 
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we were at peace with all the world, the 
criminals condemned there amounted to 
one hundred and fifty-one. 

Bat tho' I declare againft perpetual 
peace, perpetual war is ftill more my a- 
verfion. The condition of Europe was de- 
plorable in the dark ages, when vaflals af- 
fumed the privilege of waging war without 
confent of the fovereign. Deadly feuds 
prevailed univerfally, and threatened dif- 
folution of all government : the human 
race never were in a more wofiil condi- 
tion. But anarchy never fails foon or late 
to redify itfelf, which effeminacy produ- 
ced by long peace never does. Revenge 
and cruelty, it is true, are the fruits of 
war : but fo are likewife firmnefs 6f mind 
and undaunted courage ; which are exert- 
ed with better will in behalf of virtue than 
of revenge. The crufades were what firft 
gave a turn to the fierce manners of our 
anceftors. A religious enterprife, uniting 
numbers formerly at variance, enlarged 
the fphere of focial affedlion, and fwceten- 
ed the manners of Chriftians to one ano- 
ther. Thefe crufades filled Europe with 
hproes, wlio, at home, were ready for any 
new enterprife that promifed laurels* 

Moved 
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Moved with the horror of deadly feuds, 
they joined in bonds of chivalry for fuc^ 
couring the diftrelTed, for redreiling 
wrongs, an4 for protexfling widows and 
orphans. Such heroifba enflamed every 
one who was fond of glory and warlikq 
atchievements : chivalry was reliflied by 
men of birth ; ^nd even kings were proud 
to be, of the order. An inftitution, blend- 
ing together valour, reUgion, and gal- 
lantry, was wonderfully agreeable to a 
martial people : and humanity and gentle- 
nefs coiild not but prevail in a fociety, 
whofe profeffion it was to fuccour every 
perfon in diftrefs. As glory and honour 
were the only wiftied-for recompence, chi- 
valry was efteemed the fchool of honour, 
of truth, and of fidelity. Thus, truth 
without difguife, and a fcrupulous adhe- 
rence to promifes, became the diftinguilli- 
ing virtues of a gentleman. It is true, 
that the enthufiafm of protediug widows 
and orphans, degenerated fometimes into 
Extravagance ; witnefs knights who wan- 
dered about in quefl of adventures. But 
it wQuld be unfair to condemn the whole 
order, becaufe a few of their number were 
extravagant. The true fpiiit of chivalry, 
Q^cj 2 produced 
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produced a fignal reformation in the man- 
ners of Europe. To what other caufe can 
we fo jiiftly afcribe the point of honour, 
and that humanity in war, which charac- 
terize modern manners {a) ? Are peace, 
hixury, and felfiflmefs, capable of pro- 
ducing fuch effedls ? 

That man ftiould be the only animal 
that makes war upon his own kind, may 
appear ftrange and unaccountable. Did 
men liften to cool reafon, they never would 
make war. Hear the celebrated Rouffeau 
on that fubjecSl. " Un prince, qui pour 
" reculer fes frontiers, perd autant de fes 
anciens fujets qu il en acquiert de nou- 
veaux, s' affoiblit en s' agrandijQTant ; 
" parce qu'avec un plus grand efpace a 
" defendre, il n'a pas plus de defenfeurs. 
*' Or on ne pent ignorer, que par la ma^ 
*' niere dont la guerre fe fait aujourd'hui, 
" la moindre depopulation qu'elle produit 
eft celle qui fe fait dans les armies : 
c'eft bien-la la perte apparente et fen- 
fible : mais il s'en fait en meme terns 
dans tout Tetat une plus grave et plus 
irreparable que celle des hommes qui 
meurent, par ceux qui ne naiflent pas, 

{a) Dr Robertfon's hiftory of the Emperor Charles V. 

'^ par 
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^* par raugmentation des impots, par Tin- 
** terruption Hu commerce, par la defer- 
" tion des campagnes, par Tabandon de 
" Tagriculturc ; ce mal qu on n'apparfoit 
" point d^abord, fe fait fentir cruellement 
** dans la fuite : et c'eft alors qu*on eft e- 
*' tonne d'etre fi foible, pour s'etre rendu 
*' fi puiffant. Ce qui rend encore les con- 
** quetes moins intereffantes, c'eft qu'ou 
** fait maintenant par quels moyens on 
*^ pent doubler et tripler fa puiflance, non 
" feulement fans etendre fon territoire, 
*' mais quelquefois en le refferrant, com- 
" me fit tres fagemejit FEmpereur Adrien. 
" On fait que ce font les hommes feuls 
** qui font la force des Rois ; et c'eft une 
*' propofition qui decoule de ce que je vi- 
*' ens de dire, que de deux etats qui nour- 
*' riffent le meme nombre d'habitans, ce- 
*' lui qui occupe une moindre etendue de 
" terre, eft reellement le plus puiffant. 
" C'eft done par de bonnes loix, par une 
" fage police, par de grandes vues econo- 
*' miques, qu'un fouverain judicieux 6ft 
" sur d'augmenter fes forces, fans rien 
" donner au hazard *." But war is ne- 

cefTary 

♦ *^ A prince, who in extending his territories 

" fuftains 
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ceflary for man, being a fchool for im*- 
proving every manly virtue } and Provi- 
dence renders kings blind to their true in- 

tereft 

*' fuftains the lofs of as many of his old fubjefts as 
** he acquires new, weakens in faft his power while 
** he aims at ftrengthening it : he increafes the ter- 
*^ ritory to be defended, while the number of de- 
*' fenders is not increafed. Who does not know, 
*^ that in the modern manner of making war, the 
<* greateft depopulation is not from the havock 
** made in the armies ? That indeed is the obvious 
*^ and apparent deftruftion ; but there is, at the 
** fame time, in the ftate a lofs much more fevere 
** and irreparable ; not that thoufands are cut off*, 
*' but that thoufands are not born: papulation is 
** wounded by the increafe of taxes, by the inter- 
" ruption of commerce, by the defertion of the 
" country, and by the ftagnation of agriculture : 
** the misfortune which is overlooked at firft, is fe- 
« verely felt in the event ; and it is then that we arc 
" aftonifhed to find we have been growing weaky 
*« while increafing our power. What renders every 
" new conqueft ftill the lefs valuable, is the confi- • 
*' deration of the poflSbility of doubling and tripling 
«« a nation's power, without extending its territory, 
** nay, even by diminifhing it. The Emperor A- 
•^ drian knew this, and wifely praftifed it. The 
** numbers of the fubjefts are the ftrength of the. 
** prince : and a confequence of what I have faid is 
'* this propofition. That of two dates equal in the 
^* pumber of inhabitants, that is in reality the mgrc 

♦* powerful 
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tereft, in order that war may fometimes 
take place. To rely upon Providence in 
the government of this world, is the wif- 
dom of man. 

Upon the. whole, perpetual war is bad, 
becaufe it converts men into beafts of 
prey : perpetual peace is worfc, becaufe it 
converts men into beafts of burden. To 
prevent fuch woful degeneracy on both 
hands, war and peace alternately are the 
only effedlual means ; and thefe means are 
adopted by Providence. 

*^ powerful which occupies the fmaller territory. 
*^ It is by good laws,* by a falutary police, and great 
*^ economical fchemes, that a wife fovereign gains a 
♦* fure augnacntation of ftrength, without trufting 
*f any thing to the fortune of his arms.** 
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Rife and Fall of Patriotifm. 

THE members of a tribe in their origi- 
nal ftate of hunting and filhing, be- 
ing little united but by a common language, 
have no notion of a patria ; and fcarce 
any notion of fociety, unlels when they 
join in an expedition againft an enemy, 
or againft wild beafts. The fliepherd- 
ftate, where flocks and herds are poiTefled 
in common, gives a clear notion of a com- 
mon intereft ; but ftill none of a patria. 
The fenfe of a patria begins to unfold it- 
felf, when a people leave off wandering, 
to fettle upon a territory that they call 
their own. Agriculture conneds them 
together ; and government ftill more : 
they become fellow-citizens ; and the ter- 
ritory is termed the patria of every perfbn 
born in it. It is fo ordered by Providence, 
that a man's country and his countrymen, 
are to him in conjundion an objc(5l of a 
peculiar affedion, termed amor patrite^ or 
2 patriotifm ; 
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patriotifm ; an affecflion that fifes high a- 
mong a people intimately connedled by 
regular government, by hufbandry^ by 
commerce, and by a common intcreft* 
" Cari funt parentes^ cari liberij propin-^ 
** qui, familiares ; fed omnes omnium 
" caritates patria una complexa eft i pro 
" qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppc-* 
^'tere*r 

In a man of a folitary difpofition who 
avoids fociety, patriotifm caimot abound* 
He may poffibly have no hatred to his 
countrymen ; but were he defirous to fe^ 
them happy, he would live among them, 
and put himfelf in the way 6f doing 
good. 

The afiec^tion a man has for the place 
where he was bred, ought to be diftin- 
guiflied from patriotifm, being a paffion far 
inferior, and chiefly vifible in the lowpeo* 
J>le. A ruftic has few ideas but of exter-' 
nal {enfe t his hut, his wife, his children, 
the hills, trees, and rivulets around him, 

♦ " Our parents are dear to us ; To are oup chiU 
'* clren, our relations, and our iiiend? : all theld 
** our country comprehends \ and flxail ws fear to 
" diit for out country ? ** 

VoL.IL 11 r compofc 
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compofe the train of his idea^. Rqjiov^ 
him from thefe objedls^. and he finds % 
difmal vacuity in his mind. Hiftory^ po- 
etry^ and other fubjedls of literature, have 
no relation to time nor place. Hpr^ce is 
relifhed in a foreign country as at home : 
the pleafures of converfation depend on 
perfons, not on place. 

Social paffions and affedtions^ befide be^ 
ing much more agreeable than felfifli, are 
thofe only which command our elleem {a)^ 
Patriotifm ftands at |he h^ad of focial af- 
/edlion^; and ftand^ fo high in our e^ 
ileem, that no adUons but what proceed 
from it are termed grand or heroic* 
When that affedlion appears fo agreeable 
in contemplation^ hew glowing, how ele- 
vating, mud it be in thofe whom it in- 
fpires ! like vigctf'ous health,, it beats con- 
ftantly with an equal pulfe : like the veftaj 
fire, it never is extinguiihed. No fource 
of enjoyment is more plentiful than pa* 
triotifm, where it is the ruling paflion : 
it triumphs over every felfifh motive, and 
is a firm fupport to every virtue. In 
fadl, where-ever it prevails, the morals 

(rf) Elements of Griticifm^ vol. i# p, iij. ©ditr ^. 

of 
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tof the people are found to be pure and 
corredl *. 

Theie are illuftrious effe<5ls of patriotifm 
with rcfpedl to private happinefs and vir- 
pie ; and yet its eSedls with refpeA to the 
public iire ftill more illuftrious, A nation 
in no other period of its progrefe is fo 
flourifliing, as when patriotifm is the ru- 
ling paffion of every member: during that 
period, it is invincible. Atheneus re- 
marks, that the Athenians were the, only 
people in the world, ' who, tho* clothed in 
purple, put formidable armies to flight at 
Marathon, Salamine, and Platea. But at 
that period patriotifm was their ruling 
paffion ; and fuccefs attended them in e- 
very undertaking. Where patriotifm rules, 

* I know of but one bad cffcft of pttriotifm, 
that it is apt to infpire too great partiality for our 
countrymen. Excufable in the Tulgar, but unbe- 
coming in men of rank and ^ure. The Duke de 
Montmorcnci, after a viSory, treated his prifoner^ 
with great humanity. He yielded his bed to Don 
Martin of Arragon» fent his furgeon to dreis his 
wounds, and vidted him daily. That Xioviw axnaz'd 
at fo great humanity, faid one day to tht Ouke, 
** Sir, were you a Spaniard, you would be the 
^* greateft man in the univerfe." It grieves me to. 
bear it objcfted to the Engliflii that they have too 
* fOUch of the Spaniard in their fentiments. 

R r « Bieft 
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men perform won^erfe, whatever garb they 
wear. The fall of Saguntiim is a grand 
foene j ^a^eopkiexertiittg the utmcrfl powers 
of nature, in dfefence of their coun- 
try. Th^ citf 'w*s indeed deftroy'd ; 
but the citisiens were not fubdued. Tthe 
lafl. eflfort of the remaining heroes was^ 
to burn themfelves with their wives and 
children in one great fvmeral pile. Nu- 
mantia affords a fcene no lefs grand. 
The citizens, fuch as were able t<3 bear 
arms, did not exceed 8000 ; and yet bra-r 
ved all the efforts of 60,000 difciplined 
fbldrers^ commanded by Scipio Nafica.^ 
So high was their charader for intrepi- 
dity, that even when but a few of them 
were left alive, the Romans durft n6t at- 
tempt to. ftarm th? t;owA. And they flood 
iirm, till fubdued by famine they were na 
lt)nger able to crawl. While the Portu- 
guef^ wer? eminent for patriotifm^^ Lopez 
Carafco,^ on^j, of their iea- captains, in a 
fmgl? fhip with b^ut forty ^ifxen, fell xxx ^- 
^nong the King> of Aohin's fleet of twenty 
^allies^ as many [unks^ and a multitude 
cf fmall vc{^e^s. Refolute tp pctifh rather 
thar^ yield, he maintained the fight far 
X\i}f^ d^J^x ^ill his fhrp was piercad 
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through aad through with- cannon-fhot, 
ai^ jpat a fingle man left untwounded. 
^nd yet), ^fter al J, ttie King's flleet fqimd 
it convenieat to fheer ofK, 

Pftiriotifm at the fa^ae time is the great 
bulwark of civil libmy ; equally abhor- 
rent of defpotifm on the one hand, and of 
Uccndt>ufnef6 on the other. While the de- 
fpotic government of the Tudor family 
fubfifl:ed,,the Englifh were top much de- 
preffed to have any affedlion for their 
country. But when manufadures and 
commerce began to flourifh in the latter 
end of Elifabeth's reign, a national fpirit 
broke forth, and patriotifm made fome fi^ 
gure. , That change of difpofition was 
perhaps the chiqf caufe, tho' not the moft 
vifible^ of the national ftruggles for liber- 
ty, which were frequent during the go- 
yernment of the Stewart fiimily, and which 
ended in a free government at the Revo- 
lution. 

Patriotifm is too much cramped in a 
very fmall ftate, and too much relaxed in 
^n exte;nfive monarchy, But that topic 
Jjas already been difcuff^d in the firft 
flcetch of this boot;. 

jpatriotifm is enllamed by a (Iruggle for 

liberty^ 
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liberty, by a civil war, by refifting a po- 
tent invader, or by any incident that for- 
cibly draws the members of a ftate into 
flri(5l union for the common intereft. Th^ 
tefolute oppoiition of the Dutch to Phi- 
lip II. of Spain, in the caufe of liberty, is 
an illuflrious inftance of the patriotic fpirit 
rifing to a degree of enthufiafm* Patrio- 
tifm, roufed among the Cprficans by the 
oppreflion of the Genoefe, exerted itfelf 
upon every proper obj^dt. Even during 
the heat of the war, they eredled an uni- 
verfity^for arts and foiences, a, national 
bank, and a national library ; improve- 
inents that would not have been thpught 
of in their torpid ftate. Alas ! they have 
fallen a vidim to thirft of power, not to 
fuperior valour. Had Providence favour- 
ed them with fuccefs, their figure would 
have been coufiderable in peace as iU 

war *• 

But 

* The elevation of fentiment that a ftruggle for 
liberty infpires, is conrpicuous in the following in- 
cident. A Corfican being condemned to die for an 
atrocious crime, his nephevr with deep concern ad- 
drefied Paoli in the following terms. •* Sir, if foa- 
O pardon my uncle, his relations will give to thp 
^« ftate a thoufind zechins, bcfido furnifliing fifty 

" foldievs 
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I But violent commotions cannot be per- 
petual : one party prevails, and prorperity 
follows/ What cfFecft may this have on 
patriotifm ? I anfwef, that nothing is 
more animating than fuccefs after a vio- 
lent ftruggle : a nation in that ftate re*- 
fembles a comet, which in paffing near 
the fun, has been much heated, and con- 
tinues full of motion. Patriotifm made a 
capital figure among the Athenians, when 
they betame a free people, after expelling 
the tyrant Pififtratus. Every man exert- 
ed himfelf for his country : every man en- 
deavoured to excell thofe who went before 
him : and hence a Milti4des, an Ariftides, 
a Themiflocles, names that for ever will 
figure in the annals of time. While the 
Roman republic was confined within nar- 

«* foldiers during the ficge of Furiali. Let him be 
*« banifhedi and he fhall never return/' Paoli, 
knowing the virtue of the young man,, faid, ** You 
" Are actjuainted with the circumftances of that 
♦^ cafe : I will confent to a pardon, if you can fay 
'* as an honeft man, that it will be juft or honour- 
*• able for Corfica.** The young man, hiding his 
face burft into tears, faying, ** 1 would not have 
** the honour of our country fold for a thoufand 
•* zechins/' 

row 
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row bounds, aufterity of manners^ and 
difintereaed love to their country, form- 
ed the national charaaer. The elevation 
of the Patricians above the Plebeians, a 
fource of endlefs difcord, was at laft re- 
medied by placing all the citizens on a le- 
vel. This fignal revolution excited an a- 
nimating emulation between the Patricians 
and Plebeians ; the former, by heroic ac- 
tions, labouring to maintain their fuperi- 
ority ; the latter ftraining every nerye to 
«qual them : the republic never at any o- 
ther period produced fo great men in the 

art of war. 

It has been often remarked, that i nation 
is never fo great as after a civil war. The 
good of the ftate is commonly the objed ; 
and patriotifm is the ruling paOion of both 
fides, tho' not always well direded. The 
good of the ftate was not the objed m the 
civil wars of Rome; and inftead of ad- 
vancing patriotifm, they annihilated the 
- fmall portion that remained of it Power 
and riches were the objeds, which the 
grandees were violently bent to acquire 
per fas ant nefas\ without the leaft regard 
to the public. Every joint of the com- 
monwealth was relaxed, when the power- 
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ful became greedy of more power ; and it 
was fhaken to pieces by continual (Iruggles 
among the powerful. Patriotifm vanifhed 
With the commonwealth : power and 
riches became the fole obje(5ls of purfuit ; 
and with thefe every man ^ tempted and 
was tempted: corruption of every fort 
fpread wide, and venality above all. How 
depraved muft the morals of Rome have 
been, when Cicero^ efteemed its greateft 
patriot, requefled Lucceius to write his 
hiftory^ and to fet his condudl in the moft 
advantageous light, without regard to 
truth. " 1 will venture^ fays he, to en- 
" treat you, not to confine yourfelf to the 
*' ftrixS: laws of hiftory ; but to give a la- 
^' titude to your encomiums, greater pof- 
^' fi^ly than you think my adlions deferve. 
" Let me hope you will not rejecSl the ge- 
" nerous partiality of friendlhip ; but 
" give fomewhat more to affedtion than to 
" rigorous truth (^z)." Yet this was the 
fame Cicero who wrote an excellent book 
of morals. So little connedlion is there in 
fome men between the heart and the 
head^ 

{a) Cicero's letters, b. i. letter 20. 

Vol. II. S f There 
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There is great intricacy in human ac-^ 
tions : tho' men are indebted to emulation 
for their heroic adlions, yet fuch adlions 
never fail to fupprefs emulation in thofe 
who follow. An obfervation is made a- 
bpve (^), that a perfon of fuperior genius 
who damps emulation in others, is a fatal 
obftrudlion to the progrefs of an art : wit-- 
nefs the celebrated Newton, to whom the 
decay of mathematical knowledge in Bri- 
tain is juuly attributed. The obfervation 
holds equally with refpedl to adion. 
Thofe adlions only that flow from patrio- 
tifm are deemed grand and heroic ; and 
fuch adlions, above all others, roufe a na- 
tional fpirit. But beware of a Newton iii 
heroifm : inftead of exciting emulation, he 
will damp it : defpair to equal the great 
men who are the admiration of all men, 
puts an end to emulation. After the illu- 
ftrious atchievements of Miltiades, and af- 
ter the eminent patriotifm of Ariftides, we 
hear no more in Greece of emulation or 
of patriotifm. Pericles was a man of parts^ 
but he facrifictd Athens to his ambition- 
The Athenians funk lower and lower un-^ 
der the Archons, who had neither parts 

(a) Book I, (ketch ;. § i. 

nor 
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nor patriotifm ; and were reduced at laft 
to flavery, firft by the Macedonians, and 
next by the Romans. The Romans run 
the fame courfe, from the higheft exer- 
tions of patriotic emulation, down to the 
mod abjedl felfiftmefs and effeminacy. 

And this leads to other caufes that ex- 
tinguifli patriotifm, or relax it. Factious 
diforders in a flate never fail to relax it ; 
for there the citizen is lofl, apd every per^ 
fon is beheld in the narrow view of a 
friend or an enemy. In the contefls between 
the Patricians and Plebeians of Rome, the 
public was totally difregarded : the Ple- 
beians could have no heart- affedlion for a 
country where they w^re oppreffed ; and 
the Patricians might be fond of their own 
order, but they could not fincerely love 
their country, while they were enemies to 
the bulk of their countrymen. Patriotifm 
did not fhine forth in Rome, till all equal- 
ly became citizens. Between the union of 
the two crowns of England and Scotland 
and that of the kingdoms, Scotland was 
greatly deprefled : it was governed by a 
foreign king ; the nobility, tyrants, and 
the low people, poor and difpirited. There 
Yras no patriotifm among tlie former j and 
S f ^ a* 
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as little among the latter. ' Hence it ap- 
pears, that the oppofition in Scotland to 
the union of the two kingdoms, was ab- 
furdly -impolitiG. The oppolkion ought 
to have been againft the imion of the two 
crowns, in order to prevent the' gbvcrn*- 
ment of a foreign prince. After being 
reduced to dejpendence on another nation, 
the only retnedy w^s to become one peo- 
ple by an union of the kingdoms. 

To iupport patriotifm^ it is neceffary 
that a people be in a train of profperity : 
when a nation becomes ftationary^ patri- 
ot ifm fubfides. The ancient Romans up-t 
on a fmall foundation ereded a great em- 
pire; fo great indeed^ that it fell to pie- 
ces by its unwieldinefs. But the plurality 
of nations, whether from their fituation^ 
from the temper pf their people, or from 
the nature of their government, are con- 
fined within narrower limits ; beyoncl 
which their utmoft exertions avail little, 
unlei's they happen to be extraordinary fa- 
vourites of fortune. When a nation be- 
comes thus flationary, its pufhing genius 
is at an end : its plan is to preferve, not 
to acquire : the members, even without 
any example of heroifm to damp emula- 
tion. 
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tibn, are infe(3:ed with the languid tone of 
the ftate: patriotifm\fubfides ; and we 
hear no more of bold or heroic actions. 
The Venetians are a pregnant inftance of 
the obfervation. Their trade with Aleppo 
and Alexandria did for centuries intro- 
duce into Europe the commodities of Sy^ 
ria^ Egypt, Arabia, Perfia, and India. 
The cities of Nuremberg and Augfburgin 
particular, were fupplied from Venice 
with thefe commodities ; and by that 
trafSck became populous and opulent. 
Venice, in a word, was for centuries the ca- 
pital trading town of Europe, and power- 
ful above all its neighbours, both at fea 
and land. A paffage to the Eaft Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope was irideed an a- 
nimating difcovery to the Portuguefe ; but 
it did not entitle them to exclude the Ve- 
netians. The greater diftance of Venice 
from the Cape, a trifle in itfelf, is more 
than balanced by its proximity to Greece, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, and to the 
reft of Italy. But the Portuguefe at that 
period were in the fpring^ of profperity ; 
and patriotifm envigorated them to make 
durable eftabUfhments on the Indian coaft, 
Qverpowering every nation in oppofition. 

The 
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The Venetians, on the contrary, being a 
nation of merchants, and having been 
long fuccefsful in commerce, were become 
ftationary, and unqualified for bold ad- 
ventures. Being cut out of their wonted 
commerce to India, and not having refb- 
lution to carry on commerce in a new 
channel, they funk under the good for- 
tune of their rivals, and abandoned the 
trade altogether. The Ruffians became a 
new people under Peter the Great, and are 
growing daily more and more powerful. 
The Turks on the contrary have been long 
in a declining ftate, and are at prefent a 
very degenerate people. Is it wonderful^ 
that during the late war the Turks were 
no match fqr the Ruffians ? 

No caufe hitherto mentioned hath fuch 
influence in depreffing patriotifin, as ine- 
quality of rank and of riches in an opu- 
lent monarchy, A continual influx of 
wealth into the capital, generates fhow, 
luxury, avarice, which are all felfifh vices ; 
and felfilhnefs, enflaving the mind, eradi-^ 
fates every fibre of patriotifm *. Afiatic 

^uxury, 

• France is not an exception. The French are 
vain of their country, bec^ufe they are va'ui of 

themftlvcs* 
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luxury, flowing into Rome in a plentiful 
fiream, produced an univerfal corruption 
of manners, and metamorphos'd into vo- 
lupt\^oufnefs the warlike genius of that 
great city. The dominions of Rome were 
now too extenfive for a republican govern- 
ment, and its generals too powerful to 
be difinterefted. Pailion for glory wore 
out of fafliion, as auflerity of manners had 
done formerly : power and riches were 
lK)w the only objects of ambition : virtue 
feemed a farce j honour, a chimera ; and 
fame, mere vanity : every Roman, aban- 
doning himfelf to fenfuality, flattered him- 
felf, that he, more wife than his forefin- 
thers, was purfuing the cunning road to 
happinels. Corruption and venality be- 
came general, and maintained their ufur- 
pation in the provinces as well as in the 
capital, without ever lofing a foot of 
ground. Pyrrhus attempted by prefents 
to corrupt the Roman fenators, but made 
not the flighteft impreflion. Deplorable 
was the change of manners in the days of 
Jtgurtha : — " Pity it is," faid he, " that 

themfelves. But fuch vanity muft be diftinguifliecl 
from patriotifra, which conlifts in loving our coun- 
try independent of ourfelves. 

" there 
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" there fliould not be a man fb opulent as 
" to purchafe a people fo willing to be 
" fold.'* Cicero, mentioning an oracle of 
Apollo that Sparta would never be de- 
ftroy'd but by avarice, juftly obferves, 
that the prediction holds in every nation 
as well as in Sparta. The Greek empire, 
fimk in vo]uptuoufnefs without a remain^* 
ing fparfc of patriotifm, was no match £ot 
the Turks, enflamed with a new religion^ 
that promifed paradife to thofe who fliould 
die fighting for their prophet. How ma-* 
ny nations, like thofe mentioned, illuftri- 
ous formerly for vigour of mind and love 
to their country, are now funk by con- 
temptible vices as much below brutes as 
they ought to be elevated above them 5 
brutes feldom deviate from the perfedlion 
of their nature, men frequently. 

Succefsful commerce is not more advan- 
tageous by the wealth and power it im- 
mediately beftows, than it is hurtful ulti- 
mately by introducing luxury and volup- 
tuoufnefs, which eradicate patriotifm. In^ 
the capital of a great monarchy, the poi- 
fon of opulence is fudden ; becaufe opu- 
lence there is feldom acquired by repu- 
table means: the poifon of commercial 
2 opulence 
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opulence is flow, becaufe commerce fel-^ 
dom enriches without induftry, fagacity^ 
and fair dealing. But by whatever means 
ac4uired, opulence never fails foon or late 
to fmother patriotifm under fenfuality and 
felfiflinefs. We learn from Plutarch and 
other Writers, that the Athenians, who 
had long enjoy'd the funfhine of com- 
merce, were e^ttremely corrupt in the days 
of Philip, and of his fon Alexander. Even 
their chief patriot aftd orator^ a profefled 
champion for independence, was not proof 
againft bribes. While Alexander was pro- 
fecuting his conquefts in India, Harpalus^ 
to whom his immenfe treafure was intruft- 
cd, fled with the whole to Athens. De- 
moflhenes advifed his fellow- citizens to 
expell him, that they might not incur 
Alexander's difpleafure. Among other 
things of value, there was the King's cup 
of mafTy gold, curiouily engraved. De- 
mofthenes, furveying it with a greedy eye, 
afked Harpalus what it weighed. To you, 
faid Harpalus fmiling, it fhall weigh 
twenty talents ; and that very night he , 
fent privately to Demofthenes twenty ta- 
lents with the cup- Demofthenes next 
day came into the affembly with a cloth 
Vol II. T t rolled 
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rolled about his neck ; and his opinion 
being demanded about Harpalus, he made 
figns that he had loft his voice. The Ca- 
puans, the Tarentines^ and other Greek 
colonies in tlie lower parts of Italy^ when 
invaded by the Romans, were no lefs de- 
generate than their brethren in Greece 
when invaded by Philip of Macedon ; the 
fame depravation of manners, the fame 
luxury, the fame paffion for feafts and 
fpedacles, the fame inteftine fadions, the 
fame indifference about their country, and 
the fame contempt of its laws. The Por- 
tuguefe, enflamed with love to their coun- 
try, having difcovered a paflage to the In- 
dies by the Cape of Good Hope^ made 
great and important fettlements in that 
very diftantpart of the globe; and of their^ 
immenfe commerce there is no parallel in 
any age or cpvintry. Prodigious riches in 
gold, precious ft ones, fpices, perfumes, 
drugs, and manufactures, were annually 
imported into Liibon from their fettle- 
ments on the coafts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, from the kingdoms of Camboya^ 
Decaii, Malacca, Patana, Siam, China^ 
&c. from the idands of Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Java, Eornco, MoUiecas, and Japan i and 

to 
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to Lifbon all the nations in Europe refort- 
ed for thefe valuable commodities. But 
the downfall of the Porcuguefe was no lefs 
rapid than their exaltation; unbounded 
power and immenfe wealth having produ- 
ced a total corruption of manners. It fin- 
cere piety, exalted courage, and indefati- 
gable induftry, made the original adven- 
turers more than men ; . indolence, fenfua- 
lity, and effeminacy, rendered their fuc- 
ceffors lefs than women. Unhappy it was 
for them to be attacked at that critical 
time by the Dutch, who, ia defence of li- 
berty againft the tyranny of Spain, were 
enflamed with love co their country, as the 
Portuguefe had been formerly *. The 
Dutch, originally from their fituation a 

* While patriotifm was the ruling paffion of the 
Portuguefe, their illuflrious general Don^Alphonfo 
d' Albuquerque carried all before hiai in the Indies. 
He adhered to the ancient frugality of his country- 
men, and notwhhflanding his great power and 
wealth, remained un corrupted. Tho' liberal ia 
praidng his officers, he never preferred any who at- 
tempted to gain his favour by flattery. In private 
life he was of the flricTieft honour ; but as juiVice is 
little regarded between nations, it was no obflruc- 
tioa to his ambitious views of extending the domi- 

T t 2 temperate- 
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temperate and induftrious people, became 
heroes in the caufe of Uberty ; and patrio- 
tifm was their ruling paffion. Pro^erous 
commerce dWuftd wealth through eivery 
corner j and yet fuch was the inherent 
virtue of that people, that their patriotifiii 
refifted very long the contagion of wealth. 
But as appetite for riches increafes with 
their quantity, patriotifm funk in propor- 
tion, till it was totally extinguilhed ; and 
now the Dutch never think of their coun-^ 
try, unlefs as fubfervient to private inte-p 
reft. With refpedl to the Dutch Eaft-India 
company in particular, it was indebted for 
its profperity to the fidelity and frugality 
of its f^rvants, and to the patriotifin of 
all. But thefe virtues were undermined 
^nd at laft eradicated by luxury, which 
Europeans feldom refift in a hot climate, 
people go from Europe in the fervice of th? 
company, bent beforehand to i^iake their 
fortune j^^rj^jT aut nefa^.; and their diftance 
from their mafters renders every check a^ 
bortive. The coinpanyj eaten up by its 
fervants, is rendered fo feeble, as tp b^ 
incapable of maintaining its ground a- 
gainft any extraordinary Ihock. A ^ar of 
ftqy CQUtiiinapcQ ^uth th^ Indian poten-^ 

U;e3 
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tates or with the Englifh company, would 
reduce it to bankruptcy. Is the Englifh 
Eaft-India company in a much better con- 
dition ? Such is the rife and fall of patrio- 
tifm among the nations mentioned j and 
fuch will be its rife and fall among ^all na- 
tions in like circumftances. 

It grieves me, that the epidemic diftem- 
pers of luxury and felfifhnefs are fpread- 
ing wide in Britain. It is fruitlefs to dif- 
femble, that profligate manners muft in 
Britain be a confequence of great opulence, 
as they have been in every other part of 
the globe. Our late diftradlions leave no 
room for a doubt. Liften to a ipan of fi- 
gure, thoroughly acquainted with every 
machination for court- preferment. ** Very 
*' little attachment is difcoverable in the 
" body of our people to our excellent con- 
" ftitution : no reverence for the cuftoms 
" nor for the opinions of our anceftors ; 
" no attachment but to private intereft, 
" nor any zeal but for felfifh gratifica- 
" tions. While party - diftin<5tions of 
" Whig and Tory, high church and low 
" church, court and country, fubfifted^ 
*' the nation was indeed divided, but each 
^* ijd? h?ld an opinion^ for which they 

^* would 
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** would have hazarded every thing ; for 
" both adled from principle : if there were 
" fome who fought to alter the conftitu- 
" tion, tlijere were many who would have 
" fpilt their blood to preferve it from vio- 
" lation : if divine hereditary right had 
*' its partifaus, there were multitudes to 
'' ftand up for the fuperior fandlity of a 
"title, founded on an adl of parliament 
" and the confent of a free people. But 
" the abolition of party-names hath de- 
" flroy'd all - public principles. The 
*' power of the crown was indeed never 
" more vifibly extenfive over the great 
" men of the nation ; but then thefe 
" men have loft their influence over the 
" lower orders : even parliament has loft 
" much of its authority ; and the voice of 
" the multitude is fet up againft the fenfc^ 
" of the legiflature : an impoveriftied and 
" heavily-burdened public, a people luxu- 
" rious and licentious, impatient of rule,^ 
" and defpifing all authority, government 
'' relaxed in every finew, and a corrupt 
*' felfifli fpirit pervading the whole {a) '\'^ 

It 

{a) The Honourable George Greenville. 

* Pliiljp of Maccdoit, a priiKC of great ambition^ 

had 
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It is a common obfervation, that when 
the belly is full, the mind is at eafe. That 
obfervation, it would appear, holds not in 

London ; 

had unhappily for his neighbours great power and 
great talents to put his defigns in execution. Du- 

- ring the whole courfe of his reign, it was his favou- 
rite object to bring the Greek ftatcs under fubjeftion, 
particularly that of Athens, which he the moft 
dreaded. Athe^B was in a perilous fituation, (land- 
ing on the very brink of ruin ; and yet at that very 
time, a number of its citizens, men of rank, were* 
fo infenfible to the diftrefles of their country, as to 
form themfelvcs into a club, for feafting, drinking, 
gaming, and for every fort of fenfual pleafure. It 
was made a rule that nothing ought to difturb the 
mirth or jollity of the fociety. They faw with in- 
difference their countrymen arming for battle ; and 
with the fame indifference, they heard every day of 
the death or captivity of their fellow-citizens. Did 
there ever cxift fuch wretches in human ihape ? 
Reader, fpare thy indignation to vent it on wretches 
ftill more deteftable. They are at hand : they are 
in fight. Behold men who term themfelves Britons, 
fomenting a (Jangerous rebellion in our colonies, 
and facrificing their native country to a feveriih de- 
fire of power and opulence. How virtuous in com- 
parifon the Atheoian club ! Byt reader, banilh 
fuch wretches from thy thoughts : they will four 
thy temper. Deliver them over to fclf-condenina- 
tion : if they have any confciencc left, the punifli- 
ment will be fevere. Wilh them repentance. Ex- 
tend that wifli to the arch traitor, now on deathbed, 

torn 
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London ; for never in any other place did 
riot and licentiouliiefs rife to fiich a 
height, without a caufe, and without e-« 
ven a plaufible pretext *. 

It is deplorable, that in Englifh public 
fchools, patriotifm makes no branch of e- 
ducation : young men, on the contrary, 
are trained up to felfifhnefs. Keep nvhat 
you get^ and get nvhat you can^ is a lefTon 
that boys learn early at Weftminfter, Win- 
chefter, and Eaton ; and it is the lefTon 
that perhaps takes the faded hold of them. 
Students put themfelves in the way of re- 
ceiving vails from flrangers ; and that 
dirty pradice continues, thp' far more 
poifonous to manners than the giving vails 
to menial fervants, which the nation is 
now afliamed of. The Eaton fcholars are 
at times fent to the highway to rob paflen- 
gcrs. The ftrong without control tyran- 
nize over the weak, fubjedling them to e- 

torn to piec£S-with bodily difeafes, and ftill more 
with thofc of the mind. 

Lord C if thou think'ft on heaven's blifs. 

Hold up thy hand, make fignal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no fign ! 

[This IV as comfofcd Auguji 1775.] 

♦ This was compofed in the year 1770* 

I ^ very 
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Very feryile office, wiping fhoes not ex- 
fcepted. They are permitted to trick arid 
deceive one another ; and the finefl fellow 
is he who is the moft artful. Friendfhip 
indeed is cultivated^ but fuch as we find 
among robbers : a boy would be run 
down, if he had no aflbciate. 1 do not 
fay^ and am far from thinkingj that fuch 
mariners are inculcated by the mafters ; 
biit I fay, and . am forty to fay^ that no- 
thing is done to preJvent or corredi them. 

When a nation, formerly warlike and 
public- fpirited, is deprefled by luxury and 
felfiftinefs, doth nature afford no means 
for reftoring it to its former ftate ? The 
Emperor Hadrian declared the Greeks a free 
people ; not doubting, but that a change 
fo animating, would reftore the fine arts 
to their priftine luftre. — -A vain attempt : 
for the genius of the Greeks vanifhed with 
their patriotifm ; and liberty to them was 
ho bleffing. With refpedl to the Portu- 
guefe, the decay of their power and of 
their commerce, hath reduced them to a 
much lower ftate, than when they rofe as 
it were out of nothing. At that time they 
were poor, but innocent : at prefent they 
are poor, but corrupted with many vices^ 

Vol II. U u Their 
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Their pride in particular fwells as high a$ 
when mafters of the Indies. The follow- 
ing ridiculous inftance is a pregnant proof: 
fhoes and ftockings are prohibited to thdr 
Indian fubjedls ; tho' many of them would 
pay handfomely for the privilege. There 
is one obvious meafure for reviving the 
Portuguefe trade in India ; but they 
have not fo much vigour of mind re- 
maining, as even to think of it. They 
ftill polTefs in that country, the town and 
territory of Goa, the town and territory 
of Diu, with fome other ports, all admi- 
rably fituated for trade. What ftands in 
the way but indolence merely, againft de- 
claring the places mentioned free ports, 
with liberty of confcience to traders of 
whatever religion ? Free traders flocking 
there, under protedlion of the Portuguefe, 
would undermine the Dutch and Englifli 
companies, which cannot trade upon an 
equal footing with private merchants ; and 
by that means, the Portuguefe trade might 
again flourifli. But that people are not 
yet brought fo low as to be compelled to 
change their manners, tho' reduced to de- 
pend on their neighbours even for com- 
mon neceflaries : the gold and diamonds 
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of Brafil, are a plague that corrupts alU 
Spain and Portugal afford inftrudive poli- 
tical leflbns : the latter has been ruined by 
opulence ; the former, as will be feen af- 
terward, by taxes no lefs impolitic than 
oppreffive. To enable thefe nations to re- 
commence their former courfe, or any na- 
tion in the fame condition, I can difcover 
no means but pinching poverty. Com- 
merce and manufadlures taking wing, may 
leave ^country in a very diftrefTed condi- 
tion : but a people may be very diftrefTed, 
apd yet very vitious ; for vices generated 
by opulence are not foon eradicated. And 
tho' other vices fhould at laft vanifli with 
the temptations that promoted them, in- 
dolence and pufill^nimity will remain for 
ever, unlefs by fome powerful caufe the 
oppofite virtues be introduced. A very 
poor man, however indolent^ will be 
tempted for bread to exert fome adlivity ; 
and he may be trained gradually from lefs 
to more by the fame means. Adlivity at 
the fame tiilie produces bodily ftrength ; 
which will reftore courage and boldnefs. 
By fuch means a nation may be put in 
motion wath the fame advantages it had 
griginally j and its fecond progrefs may * 
V Vi z prove; 
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prove as fuccefsful as the firft. Thus na- 
tions go round in a circle ; the firft part 
of the progrefs is verified in a thoufand 
inftances ; but the world has not fubfifted 
long enough to afford any clear inftance 
of the other *. 

, i 

* The following letter I had from a gentleman, 
tvho, tho' at Lifbon for the fake of health, neglefts 
no opportunity to increafe his ftock of knowledge. 
f* Nothing but ocular demonftration could have 
" ^convinced me that; the human fpecies may be de- 
•' praved to the degree that is exemplified in this 

country. Whether with regard to politics, mo* 
•^ rals, arts, or Tocial intercourfe, it is equally de- 
*' fe<Stive. In fhoi't, e3j:cepting the mere elementary 
** benefits of earth and air, this country is in the low- 
** eft ftate. Will you believe that I found not a fingle 
** man who could inform me Of the price of land, 
*' ,very few who had any notion to what value the 
V produft of their country extends, or of its colonies. 
** No one able to point oujt the means of reviving 
f' Portugal from its prefcnt defponding condition. 
" With refpe£V to a general plan of legiflation, there 
^' is none ; unlefs the caprices of an ignorant defpot 
f ' may be called fuch, or ihc projefts of a defigning 
**.minifter, conftantly endeavouring to deprefs the 
*' nobility and to beggar the other orders of the 
" ftate. This the Marquis Pombal has at length 
^« completed. He has left the crown poflefled of 
•^ a third part of the land-property, the church en- 
ff joying another third> the remainder left to ai^ 

f* indigent 
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I clofe this fketch with twa illuftrious 
examples of patriotifm ; one ancient, one 
modern ; one among the \yhites, one a- 
mong the blacks. Ariftides the Athenian. 
is famed above all the ancients for love to 
his country. Its fafety and honour were 

*^ indigent nobility and their vaflals. He has fub- 
** jefted every branch of commerce to minifterial c- 
** moluments ; and fixed judicial proceedings, both 
** civil and criminal, on the fluftuating bafis of his 
** own intereft or inclination. Take an inftance of 
f * their law. A fmall proprietor having land ad- 
•* joining to pr intermixed with the land of a great- 
** er proprietor, is obliged to fell his poflefSon, if 
f* the other wiflies to have it. Iq the cafe of feveral 
" competitors to the fucceflion of land, it is the en- 
^* deavour of each to fcize the pofleffion, well know- 
** ing that pofleflion is commonly held the beft title ; 
•* and at any rate, that there is no claim for rents 
** during the time of litigation. All the corn grow- 
•* ing in Eftremadura muft be fold at Lifbon, A 
** tenth of all fales, rents, wages, &c. goes to the 
** King. Thefe inftances are I think fufficient to 
•^ give a notion of the prefent ftate of the kingdom, 
** and of the merits of Pombal, who has long had 
** the reins in his hancjs as firft minifter, who may 
** juftly boaft of having freed his countrymen from 
** the dread of becoming more wretched than they 
** are at prefent. It gave m« fatisfadlion to find the 
** doftrines of the Sketches finely illuftrated in the 
** hiftory of this Angular kingdom. I am," &c. 
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the only obje<Ss of his ambition ; and his 
fignal difintereftednefs made it the fame to' 
him, whether thefe ends were accomplifti- 
ed by himfelf or by others,- by his friends 
or his foes. One confpicuous.inftance oc- 
curred before the battle of Marathon. Of- 
the ten generals chofen to command the 
Athenian army, he was one : but fenfible 
that a divided command is fubjedled to 
manifold inconveniences, he exerted all 
his influence for Miltiades ; and at the 
fame time, zealoufly fupported a propofal 
of Miltiades to meet the Perlians in the 
field. Jiis difintereftednefs was ftill more 
confpicuous with regard to Themiftocles, 
his bitter enemy. Sufpending all enmity, 
he cordially agreed with him in every o- 
peration of the war ; affiftiijg him with 
his counfel and credit, and yet fuffering 
him to engrofs all the honour. In peace 
he was the fame, yielding to Themiftocles 
in the adminiftration of government, and 
contenting himfelf with a fubordinate 
place. la the fenate and in the affembly 
of the people, he made many propofals in 
a borrowed name, to prevent envy and op- 
pofition. He retired from public bufinefs 
fit the latter part of his life j pafling his 
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time in training young men for ferving 
the flate, in Hilling into them principles of 
honour and virtue, and infpiring them 
with love to their country. His death un- 
folded a fignal proof of the contempt lie 
had for riches : he who had been treafurer 
of Greece during the lavifliment of war, 
did not leave money fufficient to defray 
the expence of his funerals : a Britifh com- 
miflary, in like circumftances, acquires 
the riches of Croefus. 

The fcene of the other example is Fouli, 
a negro kingdom in Africa. Such regard 
is paid there to royal blood, that no man 
can fucceed to the crown, but who is con- 
nected with the firft monarch, by an un- 
interrupted chain of females : a connec- 
tion by males would give no fecurity, as 
the women of that country are prone to 
gallantry. In the laft century, the Prince 
of Sambaboa, the King's nephew by his 
lifter, was inverted with the dignity of 
Kamalingo, a dignity appropriated to the 
prefumptive heir.. A liberal and generous 
mind with undaunted courage, rivetted 
him in the aflfedlions of the nobility and 
people. They rejoiced in the expectation 
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of having him for their King. But their 
expedlation was blaftcd. The King, fond 
of his children, ventured a bold meafure^ 
which was, to inveft his eldeft fon with 
the dignity of Kamalingo, and to declare 
him heir to the crown. Thd' the Prince 
of Sambaboa had for him the laws of the 
kingdom and the hearts of the people, yet 
he retired in filence to avoid a civil war. 
He could not however prevent men of 
rank from flocking to him ; which being 
interpreted a rebellion, the King raifed an 
army, vowing to put them all to the fword. 
As the King advanced, the Prince retired, 
refolving not to draw his fword againft an 
uncle, whom he was accuftomed to call 
father. But fiiiding that the command 
of the army \Vas beftdw'd on his rival, he 
made ready for battle. The Prince ob- 
tained a complete vidlory : but his heart 
was not elated. The horrors of a civil 
war, flared him in the face : he bid fare* 
well to his friends, difmifTed his army, 
and retired into a neighbouring kingdom j 
relying on the affecflions of the people, to 
be placed on the thr6ne after hi' uncle's 
death. During banifhment, wlnv^a con- 
^ tinucd 
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tin\i€d thirty tedious years, frequent at- 
tempts upcj^n his life put his temper to a 
fevere trial \ for while he^xifted, the King 
. had no hopes that his fon would reign in 
peace. He had the fortitude to furmount 
every trial; when, in the year 1702, be- 
ginning to yield to age and misfortunes, 
his uncle died. His coufin was depofed j 
and he was calle4 by the unanimous voice 
of the nobles, to iigign over a people who 
adored him. 
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Finances. 

? R E F A C E, 

TN the fotloiving JKght ejfay^ intended' for 
novices only^ it fatisfies my ambition^ ta 
rival certaWf pains^taking authors^ ivbo teach 
hijlory in the perfpicmus mode of quejlion and; 
anfuuer. Among novices^ it vuould he unpar^ 
donable to rankfuch of my felloiv-citizens^ as. 
are ambitious of a feat in parliament ; many of 
njuhom facrifce the inheritance of their an-- 
cejlorsy for an opportunity to exert their pa-- 
triptifm in that anguft ajfembly. Canfuch, a 
facrifce permit me to doubt y of their being a- 
dcpts in the myfleries of government ^ and of 
taxes in particular ? they ought at leaf to be, 
initiated in thefe myf cries. 

Jt is of importances^ that taxes and their 
ffecls be underfoody not only by the members 
^^ q^r parliament^ but by their ekciors : a re^ 
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pfifenlalive will iiot readily vote for a de^ 
Jiruflive tax^ ivhen he cannot hope to dif-^ 
guife his conduct. The intention of the pre^ 
fent Jketth^ is to unfold the principles upon 
Kvhich taxes ought to he founded^ and to point 
out nvhat are beneficial^ ivhat noxious. I 
have endeavoured to introduce fome light into 
afubjeSi involved in Egyptian darknefs ; and 
if that end be attained ^ If hall die in the faith 
that I have not been an unprofitable fervant W 
my country^ 
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Finances. 

THis fubjedt confifts of many parts,, 
not a little intricate. A proper dif- 
tribution wiH tend to perfpicuity ; and I 
think it may be fitly divided into the fol- 
lowing fedlions. ift, General confidera- 
tions on taxes. 2d, Power of impofing 
taxes. 3d, Different forts of taxes, with 
their advantages and difad vantages. 4th,. 
Manner of levying taxes. 5th, Rules to 
be obferved in taxing. 6th, Taxes exa- 
mined with refpedl to their effedls. 7th,, 
Taxes for advancing induftry and com- 
merce. 



S E G T I O N I. 

General Conft derations on Taxes-. 

A S opulence is not friendly to fludy and 

knowledge, the men bed qualified 

for being generals, admirals, judges, or 

minifters 
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Ininifters of flate, are feldom opulent ; 
and to make fuch men ferve without pay^ 
would be in effedl to eafe the rich at the 
expence of the poor. With refpedt to the 
military branch in particular, the bulk of 
thofe who compofe an army, if withdrawa 
from daily labour, muft ftarve, unlefs the 
public which they ferve afford them main- 
tenance. A republican government, du- 
ring peace^ may indeed be fupported at a 
very fmall charge, among a temperate 
and patriotic people. In a monarchy, a 
public fund is indifpenfable, even during 
peace : and in war it is indifpenfable^ 
whatever be the government. The Spar- 
tans carried all before them in Greece, 
but were forced to quit their hold, having 
no fund for a {landing army ; and the o- 
ther Greek ftates were obliged to confe- 
derate with the Athenians, who had a 
public fund, and who after the Perfian 
War became mailers at fea. A defect fa 
obvious in the Spartan government, did 
afluredly not efcape Lycurgus, the moll 
profound of all legislators. Forefeein;^ 
that conqueft would be dellru(5live to his 
countrymen, his fole purpofe was ta guard 
them from being conquered ; which in 

SparL^ 
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Sparta required no public fund, as all the 
citizens were equal, and equally bound to 
defend themfelves and their country. A 
ilate, it is true, without a public fund, 
is ill qualified to oppofe a ftanding 
afmy, regularly difciplined, and regu- 
larly paid. But in political matters, ex- 
perience is our only fure guide j and the 
hiftory of nations, at that early period, 
was too barren to afford inftrudlion. Ly- 
curgus may well be excufed, confidering 
how little progrefs political knowledge had 
made in a much later period. Charles VU. 
of France, was the firft in modern times 
who eftablifhed a fund for a ftanding 
army. Againft that dangerous innova- 
tion, the crown-vaffals had no refburcp 
but to imitate their fovereign ; and yet, 
without even dreaming of a refource, they 
fuffered themfelves to be undermined, an(J 
at laft overturned, by the King their fupe- 
rior. Thus, on the one hand, a natiou 
however warlike that has not a public 
fund, is no match for a ftanding army 
enured to war : extenfive commerce, oa 
the other hand, enables a nation to fup* 
port a ftanding army; but by introducing 
luxury it eradicates manhood, and fertderii 
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that army an tinfit match for any poor 
and warlike invada\ Hard may feem the 
fate of nations, laid thus open to deftruc- 
tion from every quarter. All that can be 
faid is, that fuch viciffitudes feem to enter 
into the fcheme of providence. 

The {lability of land fits it, above all 
other fubjedls, for a public patrimony. 
But as crovsrn-lands lie open to the rapaci- 
ty of favourites, it becomes necefTary, 
when thefe are diffipated, to introduce 
taxes ; which have the following pro- 
perties, that they unite in one common 
intereft the fovereign and his fubjecSts, and 
that they can be augmented or diminilhed 
according to exigencies. 

The art of levying money by taxes was 
fo little underftood in the fixteenth centu- 
ry, that after the famous battle of Pa via, 
in which the French King was made pri- 
fon^r, Charles V. was obliged to difband 
his victorious army, tho' confifting but of 
24,000 men, becaufe he had not the art to 
levy, in his extenfive dominions, a fum 
neceffary to keep it on foot. So llttls 
knowledge was there in England of politic- 
cal arithmetic in the days of Edward III. 
that L, I ; 2 : 4 on each parilli was conxr 
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puted to be fuflicient for raifing a fubfidy 
of L. 50,000. It being found, that there 
were but 8700 parifhes, exciufive of Wales, 
the parliament, in order to raife the faid 
fubfidy, afTefTed on each parifh L.5, 16 s. 
In impofing taxes, ought not the exr 
pence of living to be dedudled, and to 
confider the remainder as the only taxable 
fubjedt ? This mode was adopted in the 
ftate of Athens. A rent of 500 meafures 
of corn, burdened the landlord with the 
yearly contribution of a talent : a rent of 
300, burdened him with half a talent : a 
rent of 200, burdened him with the fixth 
part of a talent ; and land under that rent 
paid no tax. Here the tax was not in 
proportion to the eftate, but to what could 
be fpared out of it ; or, in other words, 
in proportion to the ability of the proprie- 
tor. At the fame time, ability muft not 
be eftimated by what a man adlually faves, 
which would exempt the profufe and pro- 
fligate from paying taxes, but by what 
a man can pay who lives with economy 
according to his rank. This rule is found- 
ed on the very nature of government : to 
tax a man's food, or the fubjedl that af- 
fords him bare neceflaries, is worfe than 
J the 
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the denying him prote<5lion : it ftarves 
him. Hence the following propofitioh 
may be laid down as the corner- ftone of 
taxation - building, " That every man 
•* ought to contribute to the public re- 
** venue, not in proportion to his fub- 
^.' ftaftce, but to his ability." I am forry 
to obferve, that this rule is little regarded 
in Britifli taxes ; tho' nothing would con- 
tribute more to fweeten the minds of the 
people and to make them fond of their go- 
vernment, than a regulation fraught with 
£o much equity. 

Taxes were long in ufe before it was 
difcovered, that they could be made fub- 
fervient to other purpofes, befide that of 
fupporting government. In the fifteenth 
century, the dates of Burgundy rejeded 
with indignation a demand made by the 
Duke, of a duty on fait ; tho* they found 
no other objection, but that it would op- 
prefs the poor people, who lived moftly on 
fait meat and fait fifti. It did not occur 
to them, that fuch a tax might hurt their 
manufadlures, by raifing the price of la- 
bour. A tax of two fhillings on every 
hearth, known by the name of hearth^ 
money ^ was granted to Charles II. his heirs 

Vol. II. Y y and 
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gnd fucGeflbrs, for ever. It was abroga-^ 
ted by an adt of Williaiji and M^ry, ann^ 
1 688, on the following preamble, ** That 
*^ it is not only a great oppreflion upon 
^* the poorer fort^ bvit a badge of llavery 
^* ypon the whole people, expofing every 
^^ man's houfq to be ei^tered iuto and 
" fearched at ple^fure, by perfons un- 
^* known to him/* Had the harm done 
by fiich a tax to our manufadlures been 
at that time underftood, it would have 
Ipeen urged as the capital reaibi^againft it. 
Our late improvements in commercial po-- 
litics have unfolded an important dodlrine. 
That taxes are feldom indifferent to the 
public good ; that frequently they are 
more oppreffive to the people, than bene- 
^cial to the fovereign ; and, on the other 
hand, that they may be £q contrived, as 
to rival bounties in promoting induftry, 
manufadlures, and commerce. Thefe dif- 
ferent effedls of taxes, have rendered the 
fubjedl not a Uttle intricate, 

It is an article of importance in govern- 
ment, to have it afcertained, what proppr- 
tioA of the gnnual income of a nation may 
be drawn from the people by taxes, with- 
out impQverifhing the^i. An eighth par^ 
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is held to be too much: hufbandiy, com- 
merce^ and population^ would fuflPer. Da- 
venant fays, that the Dutch pay to th6 
public annually^ the fourth part of the in- 
come of their country ; and he adds^ that 
their llridt economy enables them to bear 
that immenfe load| without railing the 
price of labour fo high as to cut them out 
of the foreign markets It was probably fo 
in the days of Da venant j but of late^ * 
matters are much altered : the dearnefs 
of living and of labour, has excluded all 
the Dutch manufadlures from the foreign 
market. Till the French war in King 
WilHam's reign, England paid in taxes 
but about a twentieth part of its annual 
income^ 



SECT, il 

Power of mpofmg Taxes ^ 



npHat to impofe taxes belongs tb the fcH 

vereigQ, and to him only, is un-^ 

doubted. But it has been doubted, whe-^' 

ther even King and parlianStentj who pof- 

Y y 3^ fe& 
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fcfs the fbvereigh authority in Britain, can 
legally impofe a ta^^ without confent of 
the people. The celebrated Locke, in his 
effay on government {a\ Jays down the 
following propofition as fundamental. 
" 'Tis true, governments cannot be fup- 
" ported without gre^t charge : and 'tis 
^\ fit every one who enjoys his fhare of 
*^ prote(3ion fhould pay out of his eftate 
*' his proportion for the maintenance of it. 
" But ftill it muft be with his own con- 
*^ fent, i. e. the confent of the majority, 
*' giving it either by themfelves, or their 
*V reprefentatives chofen by them ; for if 
*' any one ihall claim a power to lay and 
^ levy taxes on the people by his own au- 
" thority, and without fuch confent of 
*' the people, he thereby invades the fun- 
*' damental law of property, and fub verts 
*' the end of government. For what pro- 
*' perty have I in that which another may 
" by right take when he pleafes to him- 
" felf ? " No author, has refleded more 
honour on his native country, and on 
mankind, than Mr Locke. Yet no name 
is above truth ; and I am obliged to ob- 
^irve, tho' with regret, that in the forego^ 

(a) Chap. II. § i40»- 
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iag reafoning the right of impofing taxes 
is laid upon a very crazy foundation. It 
may indeed be laid with fome colour, that 
€kt freeholders virtually impower their re- 
prefentatives to tax them. But their vaf- 
fals and tenants, who have no vote in e- 
le(5ling members of parliament, empower 
nonte to tax them : yet they are taxed like 
others ; and fo are the vafTals and tenants, 
of peers. Add to thefe an immenfe num- 
ber of aitifans, manufadlurers, day-la-. 
l?ourer$, donieftics, &c. &c. with the 
whole female fex ; and it will appear, that 
thofe who are reprefented in parliament, 
make not the hundredth part of the tax- 
able people. But farther, it is acknow- 
ledged by our author, that the majority 
of the Lords and Commons muft bind the 
minority. This circumftance might have 
opened his eyes : for furely the minority in 
this cafe are bound without their confent ; 
nay, againft their confent. That a ftate 
cannot tax its fubjedls without their con- 
fent, is a rafli propofition, totally fubver- 
five of government. Locke himfelf has 
liiggefted the folid foundation of taxes, 
tho' inadvertently he lays no weight on it. 
1 borrow his own words : " That tvcrj 
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** one who enjoys his fhare of protedlion, 
** fhould pay out of his eftate his propor- 
" tion for the maintenance of the govern- 
" ment." The duties of fovereign and of 
fubjedl are reciprocal ; and common ju- 
llice requires, that a lubjed, or any per- 
fon who is protected by a government^ 
ought to pay fpr that proted^ion. Similar 
inflances without number of fuch recipro- 
cal duties, occur in the laws of every civi- 
lized nation. A man calls for meat and 
drink in a tavern : is he not bound to pay, 
tho' he made no agreement beforehand ? 
A man wafted over a river in a ferry-boat^ 
muft pay the common fare, though he 
made no promife. Nay, it is every man'a 
intereft to pay for proted^ion : government 
cannot fubfift without a public fund ; and 
what will become of individuals, when 
left open to every rapacious invader ? 
Thus taxes are implied in the very nature - 
of government y and the interpofition of 
fovereign authority, is only neceflary for 
determining the expediency of a tax ; and 
the quota, if found expedient. 

Many writers, mifled by the refpedlable 
authority of Locke, boldly maintain, that 
a Britilh parliament cannot legally tax the 
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American colonies, who are not reprefent- 
ed in parliament. This propofition, which 
has drawn the attention of the public of late 
years has led me to be more explicit on the 
power of impofing^ taxes, than otherwife 
would be necefTary. Thofe who favour 
the independence of our colonies urge. 
That a man ought to have the difpofal 
of what he acquires by honeft induflry, 
fubje<5t to no control : whence the ne- 
" ceflity of a parliament for impofing 
*' taxes, where every individual is either 
*^ perfonally prefent, or by a reprefenta-- 
^^ tive of his own eledlion. The aid ac- 
** cordingly given to a Britifli fovereign, 
*' is not a tribute, but a free and volun- 
" tary gift." What is faid above will 
bring the difpute within a very narrow 
compafs. If our colonifts be Britifh fub- 
jeds, which hitherto has not been contro- 
verted, they are fubjeded to the Britifh 
legiflature in every article of government ; 
and as from the beginning they have been 
protedled by Britain, they ought like o- 
ther f\ibjecls to pay for that protedlion. 
There never was a time lefs favourable to 
their claim of freedom from taxes, than 
the clofe of the late war with France. Had 
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not Britain feafonably interpofed, they 
would have been fwallow'd up by France, 
and become flaves^ to defpotifin. 

If it be queftioned. By what a6ls is a 
man underftood to claim protecSlion of a 
government ; I anfwer, By fetting his foot 
within the territory. If, upon landing at 
Dover, a foreigner be robbed, the law in- 
terpofes for him as for a native. And as 
he is thus protedled, he pays for protec- 
tion when he purchafes a pair of flioes, or 
a bottle of beer. The cafe is clear, with 
refpedl to a man who can chufe the place 
of his refidencc. But what fliall be faid 
of children, who are not capable of choice, 
nor of confent ? They are proteded ; and 
protedlion implies the reciprocal duty of 
paying taxes. As foon as a young man is 
capable of adling for himfelf, he is at li- 
berty to chufe other protedlors, if thofe 
who have hitherto proteded him be not to 
his tafte. 

If a legal power to impofe taxes without 
confent of the people, did neceflarily im- 
ply a legal power to impofe taxes at plea- 
lure, without limitation, Locke's argu- 
ment would be invincible, in a country of 
freedom at leaft, A power to impofe taxes 
2 at 
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at pleafure, \*^otild indefed be ^n invafion 
of the fundamental law df property ; be- 
caufe, under pretext of taxing, it would 
fubjedl e'^^ery man's property to the arbi* 
trary will of the fbvereign^ But the argu- 
ment has no weight, where the fovereign's 
power is limited. The reciprocal duties 
between fovereign and fubje(5l itnply, that 
the people ought to contribute What (ums 
are necelTary for the fupport of govern*- 
toent, and that the fovereign ought not to 
demand more% It is true^ that there is no 
regular check again ft him, when he tranf- 
grefles his duty in this particular i but 
there is an eJSecflual check in the nature of 
every government that is not legally de- 
ipotic, viz. a general concert among all 
ranks, to viddiCate their liberty againft a 
courfe of violence and oppreffion ; and 
multiplied adls of that kind have more 
than once brought about fuch a concert* 

As every member of the body- politic is 
under protedlion of the governtoei>t, every 
One of them, as obferved above, ought to 
pay for being protedled ; and yet this pro^ 
pofition has been controverted by an au- 
thor of fome note {a) j who maintain^, 

{a) L* ami dcs hommes, 
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" That the food and raiment furniflied to 
the fociety by hufba;ndmen and manu- 
fadlurers, are all that thefe good people 
are bound to contribute ; and fuppofing 
them bound to contribute mor^, it is not 
till others have done as much for the 
public." At that rate, lawyers and 
phyficians ought alfo to be exempted from 
contributing ; efpecially thofe who draw 
the greateft fums, becaufe they are fuppo- 
fed to do the moft good. That argument, 
the fuggeftion of a benevolent heart, is no 
proof of an enlightened tinderflanding. 
The labours of the farmer, of the lawyer, 
of the phyfician, contribute not a mite to 
the public fund, nor tend to defray the ex- 
pence of government. The luxurious pro- 
prietor of a great eftate has a ftill better 
title to be exempted than the hufband- 
man ; becaufe he is a great benefador to 
the public, by giving bread to a variety 
of induftrious people. In a word, every 
man ought to contribute for being pro- 
teded ; and if a hufbandman be proteded 
in worldng for himfelf one-and-fifty weeks 
yearly, he ought thankfully to work one 
week more, foi: defraying the expence of 
that protedion. 

SECT. 
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SECT, IIL 

Different Sorts of Taxes^ nvzth their Advau-* 
iages cfttd Difadvantageu 

ALL taxes are laid upon perfons ; but 
in diflferent refpecfls : a tax laid on a 
man perfonally, for himfelf and family, 
is termed a capitation-tax ; a tax laid on 
him for his property, is termed a tax on 
goods. The latter is the only rational tax, 
becaufe it may be proportioned to the a- 
bility of the proprietor, k has only one 
inconvenience, that his debts mull be o- 
verlooked ; becaufe to take thefe into the 
account, would lead to cndlefs intricacies. 
But there is an obvious remedy for that 
inconvenience : let the man who complains 
free himfelf of debt, by felling land or 
moveables ; which will fo flir rejieve him 
of the tax. Nor ought this meafure to'be 
confidered as a hardftiip : it is feldom the 
inrerert: of a landholder to be in debt • and 
with refped to the public, the meafure 
Z z 2 not 
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not only promotes the ciirculation of pro^ 
percy, but is favourable ta creditors, by 
procuring them payment. A capitation- 
tax goe$ upon an erroneous principle, a& 
if all men were of equal ability. What 
prompts it is, that many men, rich in 
bonds and other moveables that can ea- 
fily be hid. from public infpe<5lian, cannot 
be reached otherwife than by a capitation^ 
tax. But as, by the very fuppofition, fuch 
men cannot be diftlnguilhed from the mafs. 
of the people, that mode of taxing, mife- 
rably unequal, is rarely pradlifed among; 
enlightened nations. Fuflia labours under 
a capitation-tax;. Some years ago, a ca.-« 
pitation-tax was impafed in.Denmark, obtf 
liging even day-labourers to pay for their 
wives and children. Upon the fame ab-^ 
furd plan, a ta^ was impofed on maryiage^^ 
One would be tempted ta think,^ that po-. 
pulation was intended ta be difcouraged^ 
The Paixifh miniftry h^^ye been^ fenfible of 
the impropj»iety of fuch ta:?^es ; for a tax;- 
impofed c::x thofe who. obtain titles of hor 
no.uir from the crown^ ia applied foxs relie-r 
ving hufbandmen of their 5a pit at ion- tax.. 
|>ut a tax of this kind lies open to.many^ 
Other objei^icHi?, It c^nnpt; fail to raife^ 
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the price of labour, a poifonous effedl in a 
country of induftry y for the labourer, will 
relieve himfelf of the tax, by heightening 
his wages : more prudent it would be to 
Jay the tax diredlly on the employer, which 
would remove the pretext for heightening 
wages. The taxing of day-labourers, whe- 
ther by capitation or in aqy other manner, 
has befide an effedl contrary to what is 
intended : inftead of increafing the public 
revenue, it virtually leflens it, by railing 
the pay of foldiers, failors, and of ev^ry 
workman employed by government^ 

Tax^s upon goods are of two kinds, viz. 
upon things confumable, and upon things 
not confumable. I begin with the latter. 
The land-tax in Britain, paid by the pro- 
prietor according to an invariable rule, and 
levied with very little expence, is of all 
taxes fhe moft juft, and the moft efFedual. 
The proprietory^ knowing beforehand the 
fam he is fubjedled to, prepares accor- 
dingly : and as each proprietor contributes 
in proportioix to his eftate^j^ the tax makes 
no variacion in their relative opulence. 
The only improyement it is fufcepcible of, 
is the Athenian regulation, of exempting. 
ibE\all ellates that arc po more than fu^^ 
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cient to afFord bread to the frugal propri- 
etor. In France, the land-tax feems to 
have been eftablifhed on a very falfe foun- 
dation, viz. That the clergy perform their 
duty to the flate by praying and inftrudl- 
ing, that the noblefle fight for the ftate ; 
and confequently, that the only duty left 
to the farmer, is to defray the charges of 
government. This argument would hold, 
if the clergy were not paid for praying, 
nor the noblefle for fighting. Such a load 
upon the pooreft members of the ftate, is 
an abfurdity in politics. And to render 
it ftill more abfurd, the tax on the farmer 
is not impofed by an invariable rule : e- 
very one is taxed in proportion to his ap- 
parent circumftances, which in effedl is 
to tax induftry. Nor is this all. Under 
pretext of preventing famine, the export- 
ing of corn, even from province to pro- 
vince, is frequently interrupted ; by which 
it happens, that the corn of a plentiful 
year is deftroy'd by infedls, and in a year 
of fcarcity is engroffed by merchants* 
Suppofq a plan were dcfiderated for diC^ 
couraging agriculture, here is one adlually 
put in execution, the fuccefs of which is 
infallible. " Were it related," obferves a 
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French writer, " in fome foreign, hiftory, 
** that there is, a country extremely fertile, 
" in a fine climate, enjoying navigable 
** rivers, with every advantage for the 
commerce of corn; and yet that the 
'produ(5t is not fufficient for the inhabi- 
tants : would not one conclude the peo- 
^' pie to be ftupid and barbarous ? And 
" yet this is the cafe of France.'* He adds 
the true reafon, which is, the difcourage- 
ment hufbandry lies under by oppreffive 
taxes. We have Diodoru? Siculus for our 
authority, that the hufbandman was great- 
ly refpedled in Hindoflan. Among other 
nations, fays he, the land during war lies 
untilled ; but in Hindoftan, hufbandmen 
are facred, and no foldier ventures to lay 
^ hand on them. They are confidered as 
fervants of the public, who cannot be dif- 
penfed with. 

It is a grofs error to maintain, that a 
tax on land is the fame with a tax on the 
produ(5l of land. The former, which is 
the Englifli mode, is no difcouragement 
to induftry and improvements : on the 
contrary, the higher the value of land is 
raifed, the lefs will the tax be in propor- 
tion. The latter, which is the French 
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mode, is a great difcouragement to indu* 
ftry and improvements ; becaufe the more 
a man improves, the deeper he is taxed* 
The tenth part of the produdt of land, is 
the only tax that is paid in China. This 
tax, of the fame nature with the tithe paid 
among us to the clergy, yields to the^ Bri- 
tifh mode of taxing the land itfelf^ and not 
its produifl ; but is lefs exceptionable than 
the land-tax in France, becaufe it is not ar- 
bitrary. The Chinefe tax, paid in kind, 
is ftored in magazines, and fold from time 
to time for maintaining the magiftrates 
and the army, the furplus being remitted 
to the treafury. In cafe of famine, it is 
fold to the poor people at a moderate price* 
In Tonquin, there is a land-tax, which, 
like that in France, is laid upon the pea- 
fants, exempting people of condition, and 
the literati in particular. Many grounds 
that bear not corn, contribute hay for the 
king's elephants and cavalry ; which the 
poor peafants are obliged to carry to the 
capital, even from the greatcft diftance ; a 
regulation no lefs injudicious than flavifh. 
The window-tax, the coach-tax, and 
the plate-tax, come under the prefent head, 
being taxes upon things not confumable. 
I In 
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In Holland horfes are taxed ; and there is 
a tax on domeftic fervants, which deferves 
well to be imitated^ Vanity in Britain, 
and love of fhow, hav6 multiplied do- 
m^ftics, far beyond neceflity, and evett 
beyond Convenience* A number of idlers 
Golle<fied in a luxurious family, become 
vitious and debauched j and many ufeful 
hands are withdrawn from hu£bandry and 
inanufadlures. In order that the tax may 
reach none but the vain and iplendid, 
thofe who have but one fefvant pay no- 
thing : two domeftics fubjedl the mafter to 
five fhillings for each^ three to ten fliil- 
lings for each, four to twenty fhillings^ 
five to forty fhillings, and fo on in a geo- 
metrical progreflion. In Denmark, a 
farmer is taxed for every plough he ufes* 
If the tax be intended for difcouraging ex- 
tenfive farms, it is a happy contrivance, 
agreeable to found policy ; for finall farms 
increafe the number of temperate and ro- 
buft people, fit for every fort of labour. 

Next of taxes upon things confumable^ 
The taxes that appear the leaft oppreffive, 
becaufe difguifed, are what are laid on our . 
manufadlures : the tax is advanced by the 
manufadlurer, and drawn from the pur-' 
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chafer as part of the price. In Rome, a 
tax was laid upon every man who pur-* 
chafed a Have. It is reported by fome au- 
thors, that the tax was remitted by the 
Emperor Nero ; and yet no alteration was 
made, but to oblige the vender to advance 
the tax. Hear Tacitus on that fubjedl {0)4 
" Vedligal quintae et vicefimx venalium 
" mancipiorum remilTum, fpecie magis 
" quam vi ; quia cum venditor pendere 
*/ juberetur, in partem pretii emptoribus 
*' accrefcebat *." ThuSj with refpedl to 
our taxes on foap, flioes, candles, and o- 
ther things conlumablej the purchafer 
thinks he is only paying the price, and ne- 
ver dreams that he is paying a tax. To 
fupport the illufion, ^e duty ought to be 
moderate : to impofe a tax twenty times 
the value of the commodity, as is done in 
France with refpedl to falt^ raifes^more 
difguft in the people as an attempt to de- 
ceive them, than when laid on without 
difguife. Such exorbitant taxes, which 

* " The tax of a twenty-fifth upon flaves to be 
** fold, was remitted more in appearance than in 
** reality ; becaufe when the feller was ordered to 
*^ pay it, he l^d it upon the price to the buyer.** 

(w) Aanal. lib^ 13. 
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are paid with the utmoft reludlance, can- 
not be made effedlaal but by fevere penal- 
ties, equal to what are inflided on the 
jnoft atrocious criminals j which at the 
faoAC time has a bad effedl with refpedl to 
morals, as it b>lends great and fmall crimes 
together,^ and tends to leflen the horror 
one naturally conceives at the former. 

Such taxes are attended, with another 
fignal advantage \ they bear a proportioa 
to the ability of the contributors,^ the opu-r 
lent being commonly the greateft confu- 
mers. The taxes on coaches and on plate 
are paid by men of fortune^^ without load- 
ing the iaduftrious poor ; and on that ac-^ 
count are excellent : being impofed how-r 
eVer without difguife^ they are paid with 
more relucSlance by the rich, than taxes on 
confumption are by the poor. 

I add one other advantage of taxes on 
confumption. They are finely contrived 
to coane<fl the intereft of the fovereiga 
with that of his fubjeds ; for his profit a-f 
jfifes fro.m their profperity. 

Such are the advantages pf a tax on con- 
fumption ; but it mud nort be praifed, as 
attended ' with no inconvenience. Tha 
yetailer, under pretext of the tax, raifes thQ 
3 A 3 price. 
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price higher than barely to indemmff 
himfelf ; by which means, the tax is ccwoar 
monly doubled on the confumer. The in-» 
convenience however is but temporary* 
** Such extortion," fays Davenant, ** can* 
** not laft long ; for every commodity in 
** common ufe finds in the market its true 
^* value and price.'' 

There is another inconvenience much 
more diftreffing, becaufe it admits not a 
remedy, and becaufe it affedls the (late it* 
felf. Taxes on confumption, being com- 
monly laid on thin|[s of the greateft ufe, 
raife a great fum to the public, without 
much burdening individuals j the duty on 
coal, for example, on candle, on leather, 
on foap, on fait, on malt, and on malt* 
liquor. Thefe duties however carry in 
their bofom a flow poifon, by raifing the 
price of labour and of manufadlures, De 
Wit obferves, that the Dutch taxes npoa 
coijfumption have raifed the price of their 
broad cloth forty per cent. ; and our ma- 
nufactures by the fame means are raifed at 
leaft thirty per cent. Britain has long la- 
boured under this chronical diftemper j 
which, by excluding her from foreign 
marlcets, wiU not only put an ejid to her 
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own jnan^fa(9:ures, but will open a wide 
door to the foreign, as finuggling cannot 
be prevented where commodities imported 
are much cheaper than our own* The 
Putch taxes on confumption are exceed- 
ingly high J and yet -neceffary, not only 
for defraying die expence of government, 
but for guarding their frontier, and above 
all for keeping out the fea ! The induftry 
however and frugality of the people, en-*' 
able them to bear that heavy burden with- 
out murmuring. But other European na-* 
tions have now acquired a fhare of the im- 
menfe commerce formerly carried on by the 
Dutch alone. Their trade accordingly is 
on the decline ; and when it finks a little 
lower, the heavy taxes will undoubtedly 
depopulate their country. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that 
taxes on confumption are not equally pro- 
per in every cafe. They are proper in a 
populous country, like Holland ; becaufe 
the expence of collecting is but a trifle, 
compared with the fums colfe(5led. But 
in a country thinly peopled, fuch taxes 
are improper ; becaufe the expence of col- 
ledling, makes too great a proportion of 
the fums coUedted ; in the highlands of 

Scotland, 
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Scotland, the excifc oa ale and fpirite de^ 
frays not the expcnce of levying; the 
people are burdened, and the government 
is not fupported. I fufpedl that the win- 
dow tax in Scotland lies open to the fame 
objedlion. 

A lottery is a fbrt of tax different from 
any that have been mentioned. It is a 
tax, of all the mod agreeable, being en- 
tirely voluntary. An appetite for gaming^ 
inherent even in favages, prompts multi- 
tudes to venture their money in hopes of a 
high prize ; tho^ they cannot altogether 
hide from themielves, the inequality of 
the play. But it is well, that the fclfifh 
paffions of men, can be made fuljfervient 
to the public good. Lotteries however 
produce one unhappy effe<5l : they blunfi 
the edge of induftry, by direding the at- 
tention ta a more compendious mode of 
gain. At the fame time, the money ac- 
quired by a lottery, feldom turns to ac-? 
count; for what comes without trouble^ 
goes commonly without thought. 
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SECT. IV. 

Manner of levying Taxes. 

nnO avoid the rapacity of farmer?, a mildi 
government will^ in moft cafes, pre- 
fer management j i. e^ it will levy taxes 
by officers appointed for that purpofe. 
Montefquieu [a) has handled that point 
with his ufual fprightly elegance. 

Importation-duties are commonly laid 
upon the importer before the cargo is 
landed, leaving him to add the duty to 
the price of the goods ; and the facility of 
levying, is the motive for preferring that 
mode. But is it not hard, that the im- 
porter fliould be obliged to advance a great 
fum in name of duty, before drawing a 
Ihilling by the fale of his goods ? It is not 
only hard, but grolsly unjuft ; for if the 
goods perifh without being fold, the duty 
is loft to the importer : he has no claim a- 
gainft the public for reftitution. This has 

(41) L'Efprit des lolx. lir. 13. ch. 19. 
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more the air of defpotifm, than of a free 
government. Would it not be more equi- 
table, that the goods fhould be lodged in 
a public warehoufe, under cuftody of re- 
venue-officers, the importer paying the 
duty as goods are fold ? According to the 
prefent mode, the duty remains with the 
colledlor three years, in order to be repaid 
to the importer, if the goods be exported 
within that time : but by the mode pro- 
pofed, the duty would be paid to the trea- 
fury as goods are fold, which might be 
within a month from the time of importa- 
tion, perhaps a week ; and the treafury 
would profit, as well as the fair trader. 
There are public warehoufes adjoining to 
the cuftomhoufe of Bourdeaux, where the 
fugars of the French colonies are depofit- 
ed, till the importer finds a maitet ; and 
he pays the duty gradually as fales arc 
made. It rejoices me, that the fame mode 
is adopted in this ifland with refpedl to 
' fome foreign articles neceffary in our trade 
with Africa : the duty is not demanded, 
till the goods be Ihipped for that conti- 
nent. It is alfo adopted ^ith refpedl to 
foreign fait, and with refpedl to rum im- 
ported from our fugajr-colonies. 

2 Befide 
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Befide th6 eqtlity of what is here pro- 
pofedj which relieves the importer from 
iadvance of money and from rifk, many 
other advantages would be derived from 
it. In the firft place, the merchant, ha- 
ving no occafion to referve any portion of 
his capital for anfwcring the duty, would 
be enabled to commence trade with a 
linall ftock, or to encreafe his trade if his 
flock be large : trade would flourifli, and 
the public revenue would encreafe in pro- 
portion. Secondly, It would leflen fmug-* 
gling : many who commence trade with 
upright intention, are tempted to fmuggle 
for want of ready money to pay the duty* 
Thirdly, This manner of levying the duty, 
would not only leflen the number of offi- 
cers, but remove every reafon for claim- 
ing difcount on pretext of leakage, famples, 
and the drying or fhrinking of goods. In 
the prefent manner of levying, that dif^ 
count muft be left to the difcretion of the 
officer : a private underflanding is thus o-* 
pened between him and the merchant, 
hurtful to the revenue, and deftruftive to 
morals* Fourthly, The merchant would 
be ehabled to lower his prices, and be 
forc'd to lower them by having many ri- 

Vol. ir. 3 B vals j 
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vals ; which at the fame time would give 
accefs to heighten importation-^duties, with- 
out raifing the price of foreign commodi- 
ties, above what it is at prefent. But the 
capital advantage of ail would be, to ren- 
der in efFed: every port in Britain a free 
port, ena:bling Englilh merchants, many 
of whom have great capitals, to outftrip 
foreigners in what is termed a commerce of 
Jpeculation. This ifland is well fituated for 
flich commerce; and were our ports free^ 
the produ(flion& of all climates would be 
ftored up irt them, ready for exportation- 
when a market offers ; an excellent plane 
for encreafing our (hipping, and for pro^- 
ducing boundlefs wealth* 



S E C T. V. 

Rules ta be ohferved in Taxings 

'np H E different objedls of taxes and the 

intricacy thereby occafioned, require 

general rules, not only for dire(5ling the 

Ico;iflature in impofing them, but for^ena- 
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bling others to judge what are beneficial, 
arid what hurtful. 

The firft rule I fliall fuggeft is, That 
where -ever there is an opportunity of 
fmuggling, taxes ought to be moderate: 
for fmuggling can never effe(5lually be re- 
llrained, where the cheapnefs of imported 
goods is in efFedl an enfurance againft the 
rifk -, in which view, Swift humoroufly 
obferves, that two and tw<5 do not always 
make four. A duty of 15 per cent, upon 
printed linen imported into France, en- 
courages fmuggling : a lower duty would 
produce a greater fum to the public, and 
be more beneficial to the French manu- 
fadlurer. Bone-lace imported into France 
i^ charged with a duty of 20 per cent, in 
order to favour that manufadlure at home : 
but in vain ; for bone-lace is eafily finug- 
gled, and^the price is little higher than be- 
fore. The high duty on fuccus liquoritU 
imported into Britain^ being L.7: 2:6 
^per hundred weight, was a great encou- 
ragement to fmuggling ; for which reafon 
it is reduced to 30 s. per hundred 
weight {a). 

(.7) 7-^ Geo. III. cap. 47. 

3 B 2 Smuggling 
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Smuggling of tea, which draws great 
fums from Britain, is much encouraged 
by its high price at home. As far as I caa 
judge, it would be profitable, both to the 
public and to individuals, to lay afide the 
importation- duty, and to fubftitute in its 
jftead a duty on the confumer. Freedom 
of importation would enable the Eaft-In-^ 
dia company to fell fo cheap,^ as eflfedually 
to banifh fmuggliqg ; and the low price 
of tea would enable the confumer to pay a 
pretty fmart duty, without being much 
out of pocket. The fpllowing mode is 
pfopoied, as a hint merely that may lead 
%o improvements. Let every man who 
ufes tea' be fubjeded to a moderate tax^ 
proportioned to his mode of living. Ab- 
Iblute precifipn cannot be expedled in pro- 
portioning the tax on families ; but grofs 
inequality may eafily be prevented. For 
inftance, let the mpde of living" be deter- 
mined by the equipage that is kept, A 
coach pr chaife with two horfes, Ihall fub- 
je6l a family to a, yearly tax of L.i o ; height- 
ening the tax in prpportipn to the number 
of hojfes and carriages ; two fervants in li-? 
very, without a carriage, to a tax pf 40 s. ; 
^y^ij othey family pying 20s. Every 
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family where tea is ufed muft be entered 
in the coUedlor's books, with its mode of 
living, under a heavy penalty ; which 
would regulate the coach-tax, as well as 
that on tea. Such a tax, little expenfive 
in levying, would undoubtedly be eflPec- 
tual : a mafter of a family is imprudent 
indeed, if he put it in the power of the 
vender, of a malicious neighbour, gr of a 
difgufted fervant, to fubjedl him to a hea- 
vy penalty. This tax, at the fame time, 
would be the lead difagreeable of any that 
is levied without difguife ; being in e£Fe6l 
a voluntary tax, as the mode of living is 
voluntary. Nor would it be difficult to 
temper the tax, fo as to afford a greater 
fum to the public than it receives at pre- 
fent from the importation-duty, and yet 
to coft our people no niore for tea than 
they pay at prefent, confidering the high 
price of that commodity. 

To favour our own cambric manufac- 
ture, the importation of it is prohibited. 
The unhappy circumftance is, that fine 
cambric is eafrly fmuggled ; the price is 
great, and the bulk fmall. Woqld it not 
be more politic, to admit importation un^ 
^^X a dut^ fo jTxpderate as not tacncourago 

fmuo^gling, 
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fmuggling. The duty apply'd for pro- 
moting our own cambric -manufadlure, 
would in time fo improve it, as to put u$ 
above the hazard ofrivalfliip, with refpeft 
at lead to our own confumption. It is 
pleafant to trace the progreflive effe(5ts of 
fuch a plan. The importation - duties 
would at firft be confiderable ; and yet no 
higher than neceflary for nurfing an infant 
manufa6hire. As the man\ifa6lure im- 
proves, more and more of it would be 
confumed at home j and the duty would 
fall in proportion. But then, this fmall 
duty would be fufficient to encourage a 
manufadlure, now approaching to perfec-- 
Oon. 

High duties on importation are immo- 
ral, as well as impolitic ; for is it not un- 
juftifiable in a legiflature, firft to tempt, 
and then to punifh for yielding to the 
temptation. 

A fecond rule is. That taxes expenfivc 
in the levying ought to be avoided ; being 
heavy on the people, without a propor- 
tional benefit to the revenue. Our land- 
tax is admirable : ic aflTords a great fum^ 
levied with very little expencc. 'The duties 
Oil coaches, and on gold and filvcr pkte,^ 

are^ 
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arc fimilar ; and fo would be the tax on 
tea above propofed. The taxes that are the 
moft hurtful to trade and manufadlures, 
fuch as 4:he duties on foap, candle, leather, 
are expenfive in levying. 

A third rule is^ To avoid arbitrary taxes. 
They are difguftful to all, not excepting 
thofe who are favourably treated ; becaufe 
ielf- partiality feldom permits a man to 
think, that juftice is done him. A tax 
laid on perfons in proportion to their 
trade, or their opulence, muft be arbi- 
trary, even where ftridl juftice is intend- 
ed ; becaufe it depends on vague opinion 
or conjedlure : every man thinks himfelf 
iiyured ; and the fum levied does not ba- 
lance the difcontent it occafions. The tax 
laid on the French farmer in proportion to 
his fubftance, is an intolerable grievance, 
and a great engine of oppreflion : if the 
farmer exert any adlivity in meliorating 
his land, he is fure to be doubly taxed. 
Hamburgh affords the only inftance of a 
tax on trade and riches, that is willingly 
paid, and that confequently is levied with- 
out oppreffion. Every merchant puts pri- 
vately into the public cheft, the fum that 
in his own opinion he ought to contri- 
bute J 
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bute ; a Angular example of integrity in a 
great trading town, for there is no fiifpi- 
cion of wrong in that tacit contribution* 
But this ftatc is not yet corrupted by lu- 
xury. 

Becaufe many vices that poifon a na- 
tion, arife from inequality of fortune } 
I propofe it as a fourth rule, to remedy 
that inequality as much as poffible, by re- 
lieving the poor, and burdening the rich. 
Heavy taxes are lightly born by men of 
overgrown eftates. Thofe proprietors e- 
fpecially, who wound the public by con- 
verting much land from profit to pleafure^ 
ought not to be fpared. Would it not con-^ 
tribute greatly to the public good, that a 
tax of L. 50 fhould be laid on every houfe 
that has 50 windows; L. 150 on houfes of 
100 windows; and L*4oo on houfes of 
200 windows ? By the fame principle, e- 
very deer-park of 200 acres ought to pay 
L. 50 ; of 500 acres L. 200 ; and of 1000 
acres L. 600. Fifty acres of pleafure 
ground to pay L. 30 ; 100 fuch acres 
L. 80 ; 150 acres L. 200 ; and 200 acres 
L. 300. Such a tax would have a colla- 
teral good efFedl : it would probably move 
high-minded men to leave out more 
I ground 
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ground for maintaining the poor, than 
they are commonly inclined to do. 

A fifth rule of capital importance, as it 
regards the interefl: of the flate in general, 
is. That every tax which tends to impo- 
verifli the nation ought to be rejecfled with 
indignation. Such taxes contradidl the 
very nature of government, which is to 
proteifl, not to opprcfs. And fuppofing 
the interefl of the governing power to be 
only regarded, a ftate is not meafured by 
the extent of its territory, but by what the 
fubjedls are able to pay annually without 
end. A fovereign^ however regardlefs of 
his duty as father of his people, will re- 
gard that rule for his own fake : a nation 
impoverifhed by oppreffive taxes, will re- 
duce the fovereign at laft to the fame po- 
verty ;»for he cannot levy what they can- 
not pay. 

Whether taxes impofed on common ne- 
ceflaries, which fall heavy upon the la- 
bouring poor, be of the kind 'now men- 
tioned, deferves the moft ferious delibe- 
ration. Where they tend to promote in- 
duflry^ they are highly falutary : where 
they deprive us of foreign markets, by 
raifing the price of labour and of manu- 

VolII. 3 G fadures, 
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fadlures, they are highly noxious. In- 
fome cafes, induftry may be promoted by 
taxes, without raifing the price of labour 
and of manufadlures. Tobolfki in Sibe- 
ria is a populous town, the price of pro- 
vifions is extreme^ low, and the people 
on that account are extremely idle. While 
they are matters of a farthing, they work 
none : when they are pinched with hun- 
ger, they gain in a day what maintains 
them a week : they never think of to-mor- 
row, nor of providing againfl want. A 
tax there upon neceflaries would probably 
excite fome degree of induftry. Such a 
tax, renewed from time to time, and aug- 
mented gradually, would promote indu- 
ftry more and more, fo as to fqu^eze out 
of that lazy people three, four, or even 
five days labour weekly, without raifing 
their wages, or the price of their work. 
But beware of a general rule. The eflPea 
would be very different in Britain, where 
moderate labour without much relaxation 
is requifite for living comfortably : in e- 
very fuch cafe, a permanent tax upon ne- 
ceflaries fails not in time to raife the price 
of labour. It is true, that in a fingle year 
of fcarcity, there is comiqaonly more la- 
bour 
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bour than in plentiful years. But fuppofe 
fcarcity to continue many years fucceflive^ 
ly, or fuppofe a permanent tax on ne- 
ceffaries, wages muft rife till the labourer 
find comfortable living : if the employer 
obftinately ftand out, the labourer will in 
defp^ir abandon \^rk altogether, and 
commence beggar; or will retire to a coun- 
try lefs burdened with taxes. Hence a fa^ 
lutary dodlrine. That where expence of 
living equals, or nearly equals, what is 
gained by bodily labour, moderate taxfes 
renewed from time to time after confider- 
able intervals, will promote induftry, with- 
out raifing the price of labour ; but that 
permanent taxes will unavoidably raife the 
price of labour, and of mauufaclures. In 
Holland, the high price of provifions and 
of labour, occafioned by permanent taxes, 
have excluded from the foreign market e- 
very one of their manufadlures that can 
be fupplied by other nations. Heavy 
taxes have annihilated their once flourifli- 
ing manufadlures of wool, offilk, of gold 
and filver, and many others. The prices 
of labour and of manufadlures have in 
England been immoderately raifed by the 
fame means. 

^C z To 
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To prevent a total downfall of our ma- 
nufadlures, feveral political writers hold, 
that the labouring poor ought to be dif- 
burdened of all taxes. The royal tithe 
propofed for France, inftead of all other 
taxes, publilhed in the name of Marefchal 
Vauban, or fuch a tax laid upon land in 
England, early impofed, might have pro*- 
duced wonders. But the expedient would 
now come too late, at lead in England : 
fuch profligacy have the poor-rates produ- 
ced among the lower ranks, that to relieve 
them from taxes, would probably make 
them work leC^, but ajQTuredly would not 
make them work cheaper. It is vain there^ 
fore to think of a remedy againft idlenefe 
and high wages, while the poor-rates fub- 
fill in their prefent form. Davenant pro- 
nounces, that the Englifh poor-rates will 
in tune be the bane of their manufaAures. 
He ctimputes, that the perfons receiving 
alms in England amounted to one million 
and two hundred thoufand ; the half of 
whom at leafl: would have continued to 
work, had they not relied on parifh-cha- 
rity. But of this more at large in a fepa- 
rate iketch. 

Were the poor-rates abolifhed, a gene- 
ral 
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tal adl of naturalization would not only 
augment the ftrength of Britain by adding 
to the number of its people, but would 
compel the natives to work cheaper, an4 
confequently to be more induftrious. 

If thefe expedients be not reliftied, th^ 
Only one that remains for preferving our 
manufa<5lures, is, to encourage their ex-*^ 
portation by a bounty, fuch as may en- 
able us to cope with our rivals in foreigA 
markets. But where is the fund for a 
bounty fo extenfive ? It may be raifed out 
of land, like the Athenian tax above men- 
tioned, burdening great proprietors in a 
geometrical proportion, and freeing thofe 
who have not above L. loo of land-rent. 
That tax would raife a great fum to the 
public, without any real lofs to thofe who 
are burdened ; for comparative riches 
would ren^n the fame as formerly. Nay 
iiich a tax would in time prove highly be- 
neficial to land proprietors ; for by pro- 
moting induftry and commerce, it would 
raife the rent of land much above the con- 
tribution. The fums contributed, laid 
put upon intereft at five per cent, would 
not produce fo great profit. To make 
land-holders embrace the tax, may it not 

b? 
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he thought fvifficient^ that unl^s for fom^ 
bounty, our foreign conunerce n^uft va- 
;^ifh, and land be reduced to its original 
low value ? Can any man hefitate, about 
paying a fhilling, when it prevents the lois 
of a pound ? 

I ihall clofe with a rule of deeper coa** 
cern than all that have been mentioned, 
which is. To avoid taxes that require the 
oath of party. . Th?y are deftrudlive to 
morals, as bcjng a temptation to pcx-r 
jury. Few there are fo wicked, as tp 
hurt others by perjury : at the fame time, 
not many of the lower ranks fcruple 
much at perjury, when it prevents hurt to 
themfelves* Confider the duty on candle : 
thofe only who brew for fale,, pay the 
duty on malt-liquor ; and to avoid the 
brewer's oath, the quantity is afcertained 
by officers who attend the procefs : but 
the duty o^ candle is oppreilive, as com- 
prehending poor people who make no 
candle for fale ; and is fiibverfive of mo^ 
i:als, by requiring their oath upon thie 
quantity they qiake for their own ufe. 
Figure a poor widow, burdened with five 
or fix children : fhe is not permitted to 
make ready a little food for her infants by 

the 
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the light of a rag dipj^ in greafe^ with- 
out paying what fhe has not to pay, or* 
being guilty of perjury. However up- 
right originally, poverty and anxiety a- 
bout her infants, will tempt her to conceal 
the truth, and to deny upon oath — a fad 
leflbn to her poor children : ought they to 
be punifhed for copying after their mother, 
whom they loved and revered ? whatever 
Ihe did appears right in their eyes. The 
manner of levying- the falt-tax iij France is 
indeed arbitrary ; but it has not an im- 
moral tendency : an oath is avoided ; and 
every mafter of a family pays for the quan- 
tity he is prefumed to confume. French 
wine is often imported into Britain as Spa- 
nifh, which pays lefs duty. To check 
that fraud, the importer's oath is requi- 
red ; and if perjury be fufpeded, a jury is 
fet upon him in exchequer. This is hor- 
rid : the importer is tempted by a high 
duty on French wine to commit perjury j 
for which he is profecuted in a fovereign 
court, open to all the world: he turns 
defperate, and lofes all fenfe of honour. 
Thus cuftom-houfe oaths have become a 
proverb, as meriting no regard ; and cor- 
ruption creeping on, will become univer- 
sal 
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fal. Some goods imported pay a duty ad 
n)alorctn ; and to afcertain the value, thei 
importer's oath is required. In China, the 
books of the merchant are trufted, with- 
out an oath. Why not imitate fo lau- 
dable a pradlice ? If our people be more 
corrupted, perjury' may be avoided, by 
ordaining the merchant to deliver his 
goods to any who will demand them, at 
the rate ftated in his books j with the ad- 
dition of ten per cent, as a fufficient profit 
to himfelf. Oaths have been greatly mul- 
tiplied in Britain fince the Revolution, 
without referve^ and contrary to found po- 
licy. New oaths have been indented a- 
gainft thofe who are difaffeded to the 
government j againft fidlitious titles in 
eleding parliament members j againft 
defrauding the revenue, &c. &c.' They 
have been fo hackney'd, and have be- 
come fo familiar, as to be held a matter 
of form merely. Perjury has dwindled 
into a venial tranfgreffion, and is 
fcarce held an imputation on any ^lan's 
charader. Lamentable indeed has been 
the condudl of our legiflature : inftead of 
laws for reforming or improving morals,' 
the imprudent multiplication of oaths has 
J not 
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not only fpread corruption through every 
rank, but, by annihilating the authority 
of an oath over cdnfcience, has rendered 
it entirely ineffedual. 



SECT. VI. 

Taxes examined with refpeH to ^their effefls. 

"^VrO other political fubjecfl is of greater 
importance to Britain, than the 
prefent : a whole life might be profit- 
ably beftow'd on it, and a large volume: 
but hints only are my tafk. Confidering 
taxes with regard to their effedls, they may 
be conunodioufly diflinguifhed into five 
kinds. Firft, Taxes that encreafe the pu- 
blic revenue, without producing any other 
cflfed, good or bad. Second, Taxes that 
encreafe the public revenue ; and are alfo 
beneficial to manufadlures and commerce. 
Third, Taxes that encreafe the public re- 
venue ; but are hurtful to manufadures 
and commerce. Fourth, Taxes that are 
hurtful to manufadures arid- commerce, 
VoL.IL 3 D without 
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without encreafing the public revenue. 
Fifth, Taxes that are hurtful to manufac- 
tures and commerce ; and alio leflen the 
public revenue. I proceed to iaftances of 
each kind, drawn chiefly from Britiflx 
taxes. 

Our land-tax is an illuftrious inftance of 
the firft kind : it produces a revenue to 
the public, levied with very little expence ; 
and it hurts no mortal ; for a landholder 
who pays for having himfelf and his eftate 
protedlpd, canpot be faid tp be hrirt. The 
duty on coaches is of the fame kind. 
Both taxes at the fame time are agreeable 
to found principles. Men ought to con- 
tribute to the public revenue, as far as 
they are benefited by being protected : a. 
rich man requires protection for his pofr 
feffions, as well as for his perfbn, and, 
therefore ought to contribute largely : a 
poor man requires protedlion for his per- 
foii only, and therefore ought to contribute 
little. 

A tax on foreign luxuries is an inftance 
of the fecond kind. It encreafes the public 
r,cvenue : and it greatly benefits indivi- 
duals ; not only by reftraining the con- 
funiption of foreign lu^curles, but by en- 

CQuraging 
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couraging our own manufa^lurfis./ Bri- 
tain enjoys a monopoly of coal exported to 
Holland ; and the duty on exportation is 
agreeable to found policy, being paid by 
the Dutch. This duty is another inftance 
of the fecond kind : it raifes a corifiderable 
revenue to the public; and it enables us 
tQ cope with the Dutch in every manufac- 
ture that employs coal, fuch as dying, di- 
ftilling, works of glaft and of iron. And 
thefe manufadlures in Britain^ by the 
dearnefs of labour, are entitled to fome 
aid. A tax on horfes, to prevent their in- 
creafe, would be a tax of the fame kind. 
The incredible number of horfes ufed in 
coaches and Other wheel-carriages, has rai- 
fed the price of labour, by doubling the 
price of oat- meal, the food of the labour- 
ing poor in many parts of Britain. The 
price of wheat is alfo raifed by the fame 
means ; becaufe the vaft quantity of land 
employed in producing oats, lelfens the 
quantity for wheat. I would not exempt 
even plough^iorfes from the tax ; becaufe 
in every view it is more advantageous to 
ufe oxen *. So little regard is paid to 

thefe 

• They are preferable for hufbandry in feveral 
3 D 2 refpefts. 
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thcfe confiderations, that a coach, whether 
drawn by two horfes or by fix, pays the 
fame duty. 

As to the third kind, I am grieved to 

rcfpcfts. They are cheaper than horiJ^s : tbcir fbod> 
their harnefs^ their {hoes, the attendance on theia» 
much left expenfive 5 and their dung much better 
for land. Horfes are more fiibjeft tadifeafes 5 and 
when difeafcd or old arc totally ufelcfs : a ftock for 
a farm, muft be renewed at leaft every ten years ; 
vrhcreas a ftock of oxen may be kept entire for ever 
without any new expence, as they will always draw 
a full price when fatted for food. Nor is a horfc 
more docile than an ox : a couple of oxen in 2b 
plough, require not a driver more than a couple of 
horfes. The Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope 
plough with oxen j and exercife them early to a 
quick pace, fo as to equal horfes both in the plough 
and in the waggon. The people of Malabar ufe no- 
other animal for the plough nor for burdens. A- 
bout Pondieherry no beafts of burden are to be fcen 
but oxen. The Greeks and Romans anciently ufed 
no bealls in the plough but oxen. The vaft increafe 
of horfes of late years for luxury as well as for 
draught, malces a great confumption of oats. If ia 
hufbandry oxen only were ufed, wliich I'cqirire na 
oats, many thoiifand acres would bflfaved for wheat 
and barley. But the advantages of oxen would not 
be confined to the farmer. Beef would be much 
cheaper to ilie manufafturer, by the vaft addition 
ef fat oxen fent to market ; and the price of leather 
and tallow would fall ; a national benefit, as every 
one ufes fhoes and candles. 

obferve, 
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obferve, that we have many taxes detri- 
mental to the ftate, as being more oppref- 
five upoi;i the people than gainful to the 
public revenue. Multiplied taxes on the 
neceflaries of life, candle, foap, leather, 
ale, fait, &c. raife the price of labour, and 
confequently of manufadlurcs. If they 
Ihall have the effeft to deprive us of fo- 
reign markets, which we have reafon to 
dread, depopulation and poverty mnfl cn- 
fue. The falt-tax in particular is eminent- 
ly detrimental. With refpe<5l to the other 
taxes mentioned, the^rich bear the greateft 
burden, being the greateft confumers ; but 
the Ihare they pay of the falt-tax is very 
little, becaufc they rejcifl fak provifions. 
The falt-tax is flill more abfurd in another 
refpedl, fait being a choice manure for 
land. One would be amazed to hear of a 
law prohibiting the ufe of lime as a ma- 
nure : he would be flill mare amazed to 
hear of the prohibition being extended to 
fait, which is a manure much fuperior : 
and yet a heavy tax on fait, which renders 
it too dear for a manure, furprifes no man. 
But the mental eye rcfembles that of the 
body : it feldom perceives b\it what is dr^ 
redly before it : confequences lie fcir out of 
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fight. Many thoufand quarters of good 
wheat, have been annually with-held from 
Britain by the fait- tax. What the trea- 
fury has gained, will not compenfate the 
fiftieth part of that lofs. The abfurdity 
of with-holding from us a manure fo pro- 
fitable, has at laft been difcovered ; and 
remedied in part, by permitting Englifh 
foul fait to be ufed for manure, on pay- 
ing four pence of duty per bufhel {a). 
Why was not Scotland permitted to tafte 
of that bounty ? Our candidates, it would 
appear, are more folicitous of a feat in 
parliament, than of ferving their country 
when they have obtained that honour. 
What pretext would there have been even 
for murmuring, had every one of them been 
xejedled with indignation, in the choice of 
reprefentatives for a new parliament ? 

The window-tax is more detrimental to 
the people, than advantageous to the re- 
venue. In the firft place, it promotes 
large farms in order to fave houfes and 
window^ ; whereas fmall farms tend to 
multiply a hardy and frugal race, ufcful 
for every purpofe. In the next place, it is 
a difcouragement to manufacflures, by tax- 

{a) 8° Geo. III. cap. 25. 
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ing the houfes in which they are carried 
on. Manufadlurers, in order to relieve 
themfelves as much as poflible from the 
tax, make a fide of their houfe but one 
window ; and there are inftances, where 
in three (lories there are but three win- 
dows. But what chiefly raifes my aver- 
sion to that tax, is that it burdens the poor 
more than the rich : a houfe in a paultry 
village that affords not five pounds of 
yearly rent, may have a greater number 
of windows than one in London rented at 
fifty. The plate-tax is not indeed hurtful 
to mamifadlure^ and commerce : but it is 
hurtful to the common interefl ; becaufc 
plate converted into money may be the 
means of faving the nation at a crifis, and 
therefore ought to be encouraged, inftead 
of being loaded with a tax. On piclures 
Imported into Britain, a duty is laid in 
proportion to the fize. Was there no in- 
telligent perfon at hand, to inform our le* 
giflature, that the only meanS to roufe a 
genius for painting, is to give our youth 
ready accefs to good pictures ? Till thefc 
be multiplied in Britain, we never fhall 
have the reputation of producing a good 
painter, So far indeed it is lucky, 
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that tlie moll valuable pidiures are not 
loaded with a greater duty than the moft 
paultry. Fife, both fait and frefh, brought 
to Paris, pay a duty of 48 per cent, by an 
arbitrary eftimation of the value. This 
tax is an irreparable injury to France, by 
difcouraging the multiplication of feamen. 
It is beneficial indeed in one view, as it 
tends to check the growing population of 
that great city. 

Without waiting to rummage the Bri- 
tilh taxes for inftances of the fourth kind, 
I fhall prefent my reader with a foreign 
ipftance. In the Auftrian Netherlands, 
there are inexhauftible mines of coal, the 
exportation of which would make a confi- 
derable article of commerce, were it not 
abfolutely barred by an exorbitant duty. 
This abfurd duty is a great injury to pro- 
prietors of coal, without yielding a far- 
thing to the revenue. The Dutch, many 
years ago, offered to confine themfelves to 
that country for coal, on condition of be- 
ing relieved from the duty ; which would 
have brought down the price below that 
of Britiila coal. Is it not wonderful, that 
the propofal was rejedled ? But minifters 
feldom regard what is beneficial to the na- 
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ti6h, utilefs it ptodtice an ittfliedlate be- 
lifefit to thdr fotereign or to thfemfelves. 
The coal-mines In the Atiftrian Nether- 
iands being thtis fliut lip a6d the art 6^ 
working ttiefti loft, the Brifilh eiijoy the 
monopoly of eicpbrting coal to HoUafid. 
And it is likdy to be a very beneficial mo- 
nopoly* 't'he fiutch turf is l^earing out^ 
The Woods jsire cut down t^tty where near 
the fea ; and the expenc6 of Carrying wood 
for feuel from a diflancfe, tufns greater 
and greater every day. 

The duty on coal water-born is an in- 
ftance of the fifth kind. A great obftruc- 
tion it IS to many tifeful manufactures that 
require coal j and indeed to manufadiures 
in gefierdl, by increafing the expence of 
coal, an eflential article iii ft Cold country^ 
Nay, one would imagine, that it has beed 
intended to check population j as poor 
wretches benummed with cold, have little' 
of the carnal appetite. It has not even the 
mefit of adding much to the public re- 
venue J for, laying afide London, it pro^^ 
duces but a mere trifle. But the peculia-^ 
rity of this tax, which intitles it to a con- 
fpicuous place in the fifth clafs, is, that' 
it is not lefe detrimental to the public re- 
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venue, than to individuals. No fedentary 
art nor occupation, can fucceed in a cold 
climate without plenty of feuel. ' One may 
at the firft glance diftinguifh the coal- 
countries from the refi of England, by the 
induftry of the inhabitants, and by plenty 
of manufadluring- towns and villages. 
Where there is fcarcity of feuel, fome 
hours are loft every morning ; becaufe 
people cannot work till the place be fuffi- 
ciently warmed, which is efpecially the 
cafe in manufadlures that require a foft 
and delicate finger. Now, in many parts 
of Britain that might be provided with 
coal by water, the labouring poor are de- 
prived of that comfort by the tax. Had 
cheap firing encouraged thefe people to 
profecute arts and manufadlures ; it is 
more than probable, that at this day they 
would be contributing to the public re- 
venue by other duties, much greater fums 
than are drawn from them by the duty on 
coal. At the fame time, if coal muft pay 
a duty, why not at the pit, where it is 
cheapeft ? Is it not an egregious blunder, 
to lay a great duty on thofe who pay a 
high price for coal, and no duty on thofe 
tvho have it cheap ? If there muft be a 
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coal-duty,, let water- born coal at any rate 
be exempted ; not only becaufe even with- 
out duty it comes dear to the confumer, 
but alfo for the encouragement of feamen. 
For the honour of Britain this duty cught 
to be expunged from our ftatute-book, ne- 
ver again to fliow its face. Great reafon 
indeed there is for continuing the duty on 
coal confumed in London j becaufe every 
artifice fliould be pradlifed, to prevent the 
increafe of a capital, that is already too 
large for this or for any other kingdom. 
Towns are unhealthy in proportion to their 
fize ; and a great town like London is a 
greater enemy to population than war or 
famine. 



SECT. vir. . 

Tflxes for advancing Indujlry aiui Commerce. 

/^F all fcienccs, that of politics is the 
^ mod intricate ; and its progrefs to-*- 
ward maturity is flow in proportion. ' Iil 
the prefent feclion, taxes on exportation 
of pative commodities take the lead ; and 
^ E a nothing 
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potting ca^ fi^t in a ftrc^iger light tlw 
grpfs igqprance pf former ^|;es, tli*^ » 
maxim ^niverfally ^dppt;e4, Tlia,t: to t*)f 
exportation or to prp^^jbit it altpgether, i$ 
the beft ;j:>eans for having plenty at horn^p 
In Scotland we were pot f^tisfied with prp-^ 
l[iibitiqg the expQrt;ation pf cprn, of fiih, 
and of l^orfes : the prohibi|:ion w^ ex-^ 
tended to ^lan^f^4^^re?, U»«n clQXkti 
candle, butter, cfeeefe, harj^^ hidp#* 
Choes ^ (^). 

Duties on e?portatipn a?e ingre^f^-^ 
vonr, from ^ notion that they are paid by 
foreigners. This holds fonietimes, ^s ii\ 
the above- mentjioned cafe of cpal exported 
to Holland : but it fail§ in every cafe 
where the foreign market can be fupplied 
by others j for whatever be the duty, the 
nierchant muft regulate his price by the 

♦ Oil was the only commodity that by the laws 
of Solon was permitted to be exported from Attica. 
The figs of that country, which are delicious, came 
to be produced in fuch plenty, that there was not 
confumpt for them at home ; and yet the law pro- 
hibiting exportation was not abrogated. Sycophant 
denotes a perfon who informs againft the exporter 
of Qgs^ : but t^ pr ohibitioa appearing abfurd, fy- 
^ophant became a term of reproach* 

M Aft i9- pvl. I573* 
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market. And even fuppofing the market* 
price at prefent to be fxjjQSlqient for th^ 
duty, with a reafwable prpfit to the ex* 
porter j thofe who pay no 4wty will ftrain 
every nerve of rivalihipi till they cut w$ 
out by low prices. The 4uty on French 
wine ej^ported firom Frapqe, is in effe^ a 
Iwunty to the wine§ of neighbouring 
countries. The duty i§ m^&ilfuUy impo^ 
fed, bein^ the fame upon all wines ex* 
ported, without regard to flavour or 
ftrengthj which bar? the commeafcc; of 
ftnaU wineJi, tho' they fyr exqeed. the ftwing 
v[\ quantity. A moderate duty or export 
tation, fuch aa fmaU wiiwa can bear, 
would add a greater fu^fi to the revenue, 
and alfo be more beneficial to commerce. 
To improve the comnaerce of wine in 
France, the exportation ought to be free, 
or at moft charged with a modea-ate duly 
^ valpr^. Ju $pain an exceifive duty is 
Uid upon the plant harrile when export- 
ed ; from an opinion, that it will not 
grow ift any other country. It is not con- 
fidered, that thi;5 tax, by leHening the de- 
mand, is a difcouragement to its culture. 
A moderate duty would raife more money 
to the public, would employ more hands, 
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and would make that plant a permanent 
article of commerce. The exceffive duty 
has fet invention at work, for fotne mate- 
rial in place of that plant. If fuch a ma- 
terial fliall be difcovcred, the Spanifh mi- 
niftry will be convinced of a falutary ma- 
xim, That it is not always fafe to inter- 
rupt by high duties the free courfe of 
commerce. Formerly in Britain, the ex- 
portation of manufadlured copper was 
prohibited. That blunder in commercial 
politics, was corredled by a ftatute in the 
reign of King William, permitting fuch 
copper to be exported, on paying ^ duty 
of four fliillings the hundred weight. The 
exportation ought to have been declared 
free ; which was done by a ftatute of 
Queen Anne. But as the heat of improve- 
ment tends naturally to excefs, this fta- 
tute permits even unwrought copper, a 
raw material, to be exported. This pro'- 
bably was done to favour copper-mines : 
but did it not alfo favour foreign copper- 
manufa<flures ? Goods and merchandife 
of the produdl or manufacflure of Great 
Britain, may be exported duty free {a). 
A few years ago, the Eaft India Company 

{a) George I. cap. 14. adl 8. ' 
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procured an a(5l of parliament, prohibiting 
the exportation of cannon to the Eaft In- 
dies;, which was very Ihort-fighted : the 
IDutch and Danes purchafe cannon here, 
of which they make a profitable ti-ade by 
exporting them to the Eaft Indies. A can- 
non is purchafed in Scotland for about 
L, 14 per ton, and fold to the Nabobs of 
Hindoftan for between L. 50 and L. 70 
per ton. And the only effedl of the a6l of 
parliament, is to cut the Britifh out of that 
profitable branch of commerce. Allum, 
lead, and fome other coijimodities fpeci- 
fied in the ftatute, are excepted ; and a 
duty formerly paid on exportation is con- 
tinued, for encouraging fuch of our 
own manufa(5lures as employ any of the 
articles fpecified. In Ireland to this day, 
goods exported are loaded with a high 
duty, without even diftinguifhing made 
work from raw materials ; corn, for ex- 
ample, fifli, hops, butter, horned cattle, 
wrought iron, leather and every thing 
made of it, &c. &c. And that nothing 
may efcape, all goods exported that are 
not contained in the book of rates, pay 5 
per cent, ad valorem. 

When Sully entered on the adminiftra- 
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tidfi of the Ff each finances, com in Ft ance 
was at an exorbitant price, occafioned by 
tieglecft of hufljandry during the civil waf. 
That fkgaclous minifter difcovered the fe« 
Crtt pf re-eftablifliing agriculture, and of 
feducing the price of corn, which is, to 
allow a free exportation. So rapid was th* 
fuccefs of that bold but politic meaftire, 
that in a few years France became the gra- 
nary of Europe ; and what at prefent may 
appear wonderful, we find in the Englift 
records, anm tbii^ bitter complaints of 
the French und^rfelling them in their owii 
markets. Colbert, who^ fortunately fot 
us, had imbibed the Common error, re-* 
newed the ancient prohibition of export- 
ing corn, hoping to have it cheap at homtf 
for his manufadlurers. But he was in ^ 
grofs toiftake; for that prohibition haft 
been the chief Caufe of many famines in 
France fince that time. The corn-*tf ade iA 
France by that means, lay long undef 
great difcoiiragcments ; and the French 
miniftry continued long blind to the iii- 
tereft of their country. At laft, cdiifls 
were iflued, authorifing the commerce of 
corn to be abfolutely free, whether fold 
within the kingdom ot imported. The 
2 generality 
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generality however continued blind. In 
the year 1768, the badnefs of the harveft 
having occafioned a famine., the diftrefles 
of the people were exceflive, and their 
complaints univerfal. Overlooking alto- 
gether the bad harveft, they attributed 
their niifery to the new law. It was in 
vvain urged, that freedom in the corn- 
trade encourages agriculture : the popular 
opinion was adopted even by moft of the 
|)arliaments ; fo difficult it is to eradi- 
cate eftabliflied prejudices. In Turky, a- 
hont thirty years ago, a grand vizir per-^ 
mitted corn to be exported more freely 
than had been done formerly, a bufhel of 
wheat being fold at that time under 
feventeen pence. Every nation flocked to 
Turky for corn j and in particular no 
fewer than three hundred French vefTels, 
from twenty to two hundred tons, entered 
Smyrna bay in one day. The JanifTaries 
and populace took t^e alarm, fearing that 
all the corn would be exported, and that a 
famine would enfue. In Conftantinople 
they grew mutinous, and were not appea- 
led till the vizir was ftrangled, and his body 
thrown out to them. His fucceflbr, cautious 
©f fplitting on the fame rock, prohibited 
Vol II. 3 F export:itioa 
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exportation abfolutely. In that country, 
rent is paid in proportion to the produft ; 
and the farmers, who faw no demand, 
negledled tillage. In lefs than three years 
the bufliel of wheat . rofe to fix fliilUngs ; 
and the diftrefles of the people became in-* 
tolerable. To this day, the fate of the 
good vizir is lamented. 

We have improved npon Sully's difco- 
very, by a bounty on corn exported, which 
has anfwered our moft fanguine expedla- 
tions. A great increafe of gold and filver 
fubfequent to the faid bounty, which has 
raifed the price of many other commodi- 
ties, mull have alfo raifed that of corn,, 
had not a ftill greater increafe of corn, oc^ 
cafioned by the bounty, reduced its price 
even below what it was formerly ; and by 
that means, our manufa6iures have pro* 
iitcd by the bounty, no lefs than our huff 
bandry. The bounty is ftill more important 
in another refpe<5t : our wheat can be af-r 
forded in the French markets cheaper than 
their own ; by which agriculture in France 
is in a languilhing ftate. And it is in our 
power, during a war, to dafli all th^ 
French fchemes for conc^ueft, by depriving 
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them of brfead *. This bounty therefore 
is our palladium, whith We ought religi- 
Dufly to guard) if we would avoid being 
a province of France* Some fage politi- 
cians have begun of late to mutter againft 
it, as feeding our rival manufkdlurers 
cheaper than our own ; which is doubt- 
ful, as the expenc€ of exportation com- 
monly equals the bounty. But fuppofing 
it true, will the evil be remedied by with- 
drawing the bounty ? On the contrary, 
it will difcourage manufadlures, by raifing 
the price of wheat at home» It will befide 
encourage French hufbandry, fo as in all 
probability to reduce the price of their 
wheat, below what we afford it to them. 
. In France, labour is cheaper than in Eng- 
land, the people are more frugal, they 
poffefs. a better foil and climate: what 
have we to balance thefe fignal advantages 
but our bounty ? and were that bounty 

* Betwefen th« years 17 15 atid 1755 there was of 
wheat exported from England to France twenty one 
millions of feptkrs^ eftimated at two hundred mil- 
lions of livres. The bounty for exporting corn has 
fometimes amounted to L. 150,000 for alingle year. 
ikit this fum \% not all loft to the revenue ; for fre- 
quently our corn is exchanged with goods that pay a 
high duty on importation. 
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withdrawn, 1 fhould not be furprifed to- 
fee French corn poured in upon us, at a 
lower price than it can be furniflied at 
home ; the very evil that was felt during 
Sully's adminiftration* 

The exportation of Britifll manufadlures 
to our American colonies,^ ought to meet 
with fuch encouragement as to^ prevent 
them from rivalling us: it would be a 
grofs blunder to encourage their manufac- 
tures,, by impofing a duty on what we ex^ 
port to them. We ought rather to give a- 
bounty on exportation ; which, by un- 
derfelling them in their own markets^ 
would quafh every attempt to rivalfhip. 

As the duty on foreign linen imported 
into Britain, is drawn back when export- 
ed to America, our legiflature gave a, 
bounty on our coarfe linen exported to 
that country^ which enables us to cope 
with the Germans in the American mar- 
kets. The ftaining or printing of linen 
cloth, has of late become a confiderable ar- 
ticle in the manufactures of Britain ; and- 
there is no fort of linen more proper for 
that manufadure than our own. The 
duty of foreign linen is drawn back when 
exjjorted to America, whether plain or 
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ftamped : and as we lofe the bounty on 
our eoarfe linen when ftamped^ none but 
foreign linen is employed in the (lamping 
manufadlure. This is an overfight, fuch 
as our legiflature is guilty of fometimes *^ 
It is not always true policy, to difcou^ 
rage the exportation of our own rude ma- 
terials : liberty of exportation,, gives en- 
couragement to produce them in greater 
plenty at home; which confequently lowers 
the price to our manufacturers. Upoa 
that principle, the exporting corn is per- 
mitted, and in Britain even encouraged 

* Early in the year 1774 an application was made 
to parliament for fupporting the. linen manufafture^ 
at that time in a declining ftatej praying in particular 
that ftamped linen fhould be comprehended under 
the bounty for eoarfe linen exported to America v 
in order that his Majefty's loy^l fubjefts might have 
the fam€ favour that is beftowM oa foreigners. 
From an ill-grounded jealcufy th^t this application 
might be of fome prejudice to the Engllfh woolea 
manufaftures, the bill in a peevifh fit was rcje^lecl 
by the houfe of commons. With refpeft at leaft to 
the prayer concerning ftamped linen, I may boldly 
affirm, that it was doing wrong, without even a. 
pretext. There is nothing perfe£l of human inven- 
tioTi. Where the legiilature confifts of a fmgle per- 
fon, arbitrary, and oppreffivc meafures always pre- 
vail : where it confifts of a great number, paflior* 
aod prejudice cannot always be prevented. 
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with a bounty. But where exportation of 
a rude material will not encreafe its quan- 
tity, the prohibition is good policy. For 
example, the exporting rags for paper 
may be prohibited ; becaufe liberty of ex- 
porting will not occafion one yard more 
of linen cloth to be confumed. 

Lyons is the city of Europe where the 
greateft quantity of filk fluffs is made : it 
is at the fame time the greateft ftaple of 
raw filk J the filk of Italy, of Spain, of the 
Levant, and of the fouth of France, being 
there colledled. The exportation of raw 
filk is prohibited in France, with a view 
to leflen its price at home, and to obftruft 
the filk-manufadlure among foreigners* 
The firft is a grofs error ; the prohibition 
of exportation producing fcarcity, not 
plenty : and with refped to the other 
view, it feems to have been overlooked, 
that the commerce of the filks of Italy, of 
Spain, and of the Levant, is open to all 
trading nations. This prohibition is in- 
deed fo injudicious, that without any be- 
nefit to France, it has done irreparable 
mifchief to the city of Lyons : while the 
commerce of raw filk, both buying and 
felling, was monopolized by the merchants 
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of that city, they had it in their power to 
regulate the price ; but to compel foreign- 
ers to go to the fountain-head, not only 
raifes the price by concurrence of pur- 
chafers, but deprives Lyons of a lucrative 
monopoly. The fame blunder is repeated 
with refpe(5l to raw filk fpun and dy'd. In 
Lyons, filk is prepared for the loom with 
more art than any where elfe ; and to fe- 
cure the filk-manufadlure, the exportation 
of fpun filk is pi^ohibited ; which muft 
roufe foreigners, to beftow their utmoft 
attention upon improving the fpinning and 
dreffing of filk : and who knows whether 
reiterated trials by perfons of genius, may 
not, in England for example, bring thefe 
branches of the manufaiSlure to greater 
perfedlion, than they are even in Lyons ? 
Whether we have not committed a blun- 
der of the fame kind in prohibiting ex- 
portation of our wool, i^ a very ferious 
queftion, whigh I proceed to examine. A 
Ipirit for hufbandry and for every fort of 
improvement, is in France turning more 
and more general. In feveral provinces 
there are fociqties, who have command of 
public money for promoting agriculture ; 
^XiA at^out no other article are thefe (qr 
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cieties more folicitous^ than about impro- 
ving their wool. A book lately publifhed 
in Sweden and tranflated into French, has 
inlpired them with fanguine hopes of fuc- 
cefs ; as it contains an account of • the 
Swedifh wool being greatly improved in 
quality, as well as in quantity, by import- 
ing Spanilb and Englifti fhcep for breed* 
Now as France is an extenfive country, fitu- 
ated between Spain and England, two ex- 
cellent wool-countries, it would be ftrange, 
if there fhoiild not be found a fingle cor- 
ner in all France that can produce good 
wool. Britain may be juftly apprehenfive 
of thefe attempts ; for if France can cope 
with us under the difadvantage of procu- 
ring our wool by fmuggling, how far will 
they exceed us with good wool of their 
own ? The woollen cloth of England has 
always been ^fteemed its capital manufac- 
ture ; and patriotifm calls on every one to 
prevent if poffible the lofs of that valuable 
branch. Till fomething better be difco- 
vered, I venture to propofe what at firft 
may be tlraught a (Irange meafure ; and 
that is, to permit the exportation of our 
wool i:pon a moderate duty, fnch as will 
raife the price to the French, but not fucli 
J as 
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as to encourage fmuggling. The oppor-^ 
tunity of procuring wool in the neighbour-^ 
kood at a moderate price, joined with fe- 
veral unfuccefsful attempts to improve 
their own wool, would foon make the 
French abandon thoughts of that improve- 
ment. 

Experience has unfolded the advantages 
of liberty to export corn : that liberty has 
greatly encouraged agriculture, and, by 
increafing the quantity of corn, has made 
it even cheaper at home than formerly. 
Have we not reafon to expedl a fimilar 
confequence, from the fame meafure with 
refpedl to wool ? A new vent for that com- 
modity, would improve the breed of our 
iheep, encreafe their number, meliorate 
the land by their dung, and probably 
bring down the price of our wool at home. 
It would be proper indeed to prohibit the 
exportation of wool, as of corn, when the 
price rifes above a certain fum. This 
tneafure would give us the command of ' 
that valuable commodity : it would fecure 
plenty to ourfelves, and diftrefs our rival?, 
at critical times when the commodity is 
fcarce. 

There is one reafon that fliould influ- 
Vol. II, 3 G ence 
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ence our legiflature to permit the exportan 
tion of wool, even fuppofing the foregoing 
arguments to be inconclufive : very long ex- 
perience may teach us, if we can be taught 
by experience, that vain are our endea- 
vours to prevent wool from being export- 
ed : it holds true with refpecfl to all pro-r 
hibitions, that fmuggling will always pre- 
vail, where the profit rifes above the rifk. 
Why not then make a virtue of neceflity,, 
by permitting exportation under a duty ? 
One other meafure would reftore the Eng- 
li{h woollen manufadlure to its priftine 
height, which is, to apply the fum arifing 
from the tax, as a premium for exporting 
woollen goods. Were that meafure adopt- 
ed, the liberty of exporting wool would 
prove a fingular bleffing to England. 

1 clofe this branch with a commercial 
lefTon, to which every other confideration 
ought to yield. The trade of a nation de- 
pends for the moft part on very delicate 
circumftances, and requires to be carefully 
nurfed. Foreigners, in particular, ought 
to be flattered and encouraged, that they 
may prefer us before others.. Nor ought 
we ever to rely entirely on our natural adr 
vantages j for it is not eafy to forefce what 
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may occur to overbalance them. As this 
refledlion is no lefs obvious than weighty, 
fadls will be more efiediual than argument 
for making a deep impreffion. Befor,e the' 
time of the famous Colbert, Holland was 
the chief market for French nianufacflures. 
That minifter, in order to monopolize e- 
very article of comlnerce, laid a high 
duty on Dutch goods brought into France. 
The Dutch, refenting this meafure, pro- 
hibited totally fome French manufadures 
and laid a high duty on others ; which 
had the efFedl to encourage thefe manufac- 
tures at home. The revocation of the e- 
didl of Nantz, drove a vaft number of 
French manufacturers into Holland ; and 
perfe(5led various manufa<^ures formerly 
brought from France. In a word, this 
meafure intended by Colbert to turn the 
balance of trade entirely on the fide of his 
country, had the effedl of turning it more 
for the Dutch than formerly. The Swifs 
fome years ago imported all their wines 
from the King of Sardinia's damuiions. 
The King laid a high duty on thefe wines,. 
knowing that the Swifs had not ready ac- 
cefs to any other wine-country. He did 
not forefce, that tl^is high duty was equa^r 
3 G 2 to 
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to a premium for cultivating the vine at 
home. They fucceeded ; and now are 
provided with wine of their own growth. 
The city of Lyons, by making filver- thread 
in perfe(5lion, had maintained a monopoly 
of that article again ft foreigners, as well' 
as natives. But a high duty on its ex- 
portation, in order to monopolize alfo the 
manufadlure of filver-lace, will probably 
excite foreigners to improve their own fil- 
ver-thread and lilver-lace ; and France 
will be deprived of both monopolies, by 
the very means employed for fecuring 
both. Englifh goods purehafed by Spa- 
niards for the American market, pay to the 
King of Spain on exportation a duty equal 
to their value. This impolitic meafure o- 
pens a wide door to fmuggling ; as Eng- 
lifh goods can be furnifhed 50 per cent. 
cheaper from Jamaica. The Spanifti go- 
vernor of Mexico joins underhand in the 
fmuggling ; which i^ commonly carried 
on in the following manner. The go- 
vernor, to whom early notice is given, 
gives notice to others by a proclamation, 
that a foreign fhip, with Englifh goods on 
board, every article being fpecified, is ho- 
yering on the coaft j and prohibiting, un- 
der 
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der fevere penalties, any perfon to be a 
purchafer. That public proclamation has 
the defired efFed : all flock to the fliore, 
and purchafe in perfedl tranquillity. 

Befide heavy duties, commerce with fo- 
reigners has been diftrefled by many un- 
wary regulations. The herring-fifliery, 
which is now an article of immenfe com- 
merce, was engrofled originally by the 
Scots. But grafping at all advantages, the 
royal boroughs of Scotland, in the reigu 
of the fecond James, prohibited their filh- 
ermen to fell herrings at fea to foreigners j 
ordering, that they fhould be firft landed, 
in order that they themfelves might be 
firft provided. Such was the policy of 
thofe times. But behold the confequence. 
The Netherlanders and people of the Hanfe 
towns, ' being prohibited to purchafe as 
formerly, became fifhers themfelves, and 
cut the Scots out of that profitable branch 
of trade. The tar-company of Sweden, 
taking it for granted that the Engliili 
could not be otherwife fupplied, refufcd 
to let them have any pitch or tar, even for 
ready money, unlefs permitted to be im- 
ported into England in Swedifli bottoms ; 
and confequently in luch quantities only 
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as the company Ihould be pleafed to fur- 
nifh. This hardfhip moved the parlia- 
ment to give a bounty for pitch and tar 
ntiade in our own colonies. And if vsre be 
not already, we fliall foon be altogether 
independent of Sweden; The Dutch, ex- 
cited by the profitable trade of Portugal 
with the Eaft-Indies, attempted 'a North- 
eaft paflage to China ; and that proving a- 
bortive, they fet on foot a trade with Lif- 
bon for Eaft-India commodities. Portugal 
was at that time fubjedl to the King of 
Spain ; and the Dutch, tho' at war with 
Spain, did not doubt of their being well 
received in Portugal, with which king- 
dom they had no caufe of quarrel. But 
the King of Spain, overlooking not only 
the law of nations, but even his own in- 
tereft as King of Portugal, confifcated at 
Ihort-hand the -Dutch fliips and their car-^ 
goes, in the harbour of Lifbon. That un- 
juft and unpolitic treatment, provoked the 
Dutch to attempt an Eaft-India trade, 
w^hich probably they would not otherwife 
have thought of ; and they were fo fuc- 
cefsful, as to fupplant the Portuguefe in 
every quarter. Thus the King of Spain, 
by a grofs error in policy, exalted his ene- 
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mies to be a powerful maritime ftate. 
Had he encouraged the Dutch to trade with 
Lifbon, other nations muft have reforted 
to the fame market. Portugal would have 
been raifed to fuch a height of maritime 
power, as td be afraid of no rival : the 
Dutch would not have thought of coping 
with it, nor would any other nation. 

We proceed to foreign commodities. 
The meafures laid down for regulating 
their importation, have different views. 
One is, to keep down a rival power ; in 
which view it is prudent to prohibit im- 
portation from one country, and to en- 
courage it from another. It is judicious; 
in the Britifh legiflature, to load French 
wines with a higher duty than thofe of 
Portugal ; and in France, it would be a 
proper meafure, to prefer the beef of Hol- 
ftein, or of Ruflia, before that of Ireland ; 
and the tobacco of the Ukraine or of the 
Palatinate, before that of Virginia. But 
fuch meafures of government ought to be 
fparingly exercifed, for fear of retaliation. 

There is no caufe more cogent for regu- 
lating* importation, than an unfavourable 
balance. By permitting French goods to 
be imported free of duty, the balance a- 
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gainft England Was computed td be a mil-; 
lion Sterling yearly. In the year 1678, 
that importation was regulated ; which^ 
with a prohibition of wearing Eaft-India 
manufadlures, did in twenty years turn 
the balance of trade in favour of England, 
Moft of the Britifh regulations concern- 
ing goods imported, are contrived for pn>* 
mbting our own manufadlures, or thofe 
of our colonies. A ftatute, 3^ EdwardlV. 
f ap. 4. intitledj *^ Certain merchandifes 
" not lawful to be brought ready wrought 
^\ into the kingdom/* contains a large lift 
of fuch merchandifes ; indicating the good 
fenfe of the Englifli in an early period, in- 
tent on promoting their own manufac- 
tures. To favour a new manufac^bire of 
' our own, it is proper to lay a duty on thd 
fame manufadure imported. To encou- 
rage the art of throwing filk, the duty on 
raw filk imported is reduced^ and that on 
thrown filk is heightened. But fuch ^ 
meafure ought to be taken with pre- 
caution, left it recoil againft ourfelves. 
The Swedes, fome years ago, intent on 
raifing manufadlures at home, prohibited 
at once foreign manufadlures, without due 
preparation. Smuggling enfued, for peo-^ 
? pic 
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pie mud import what they Cannot find at 
home; and the home manufa^ures were 
not benefited* But the confeqnences were 
ftill more fevere. Foreign manufad)^ures 
were formerly purchafed with their cop- 
per, iron, timber, pitch, tar, &c. : but 
now, as foreigners cannot procure thefe 
commodities but with ready money, they 
refort to Ruffia and Norway, where com- 
modities of the fame kind are procured by 
barter. The Swedifh government, percei- 
ving their error, permit feveral foreign 
manufadlures to be imported as formerly* 
But it is now too late ; for the trade flows 
into another channel 2 and at prefent, the 
Swedifh copper and irpn works are far 
from flourifhing as they once did. In the 
year 1768, an ordinance was ifTued by the 
court of Spain, prohibiting printed or 
painted linen and cotton to be imported ; 
intended for encouraging a manufacture 
of printed cottons projected in Catalonia 
aiid Aragon. The Spanifli miniftry have 
been ever fingularly unlucky in their com- 
mercial regulations. It is eafy to forefee, 
that fuch a prohibition will have no effedl, 
but to raife the price on the fubjeds of 
Spain ; for the prohibited goods will be 
Vol. 11. 3 H fmuggled, 
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fmuggled, difcouraging as much as^ever 
the intended manufadure. The prudent 
rneadfre wouM have been, to lay a duty 
tipoti printed cottons and linens imported, 
fo fmall as not to encotirasgc fmtiggling j 
and t6 apply that duty for nurfing the. in-^ 
fant manufadlure. A foreign manufac-* 
ture ought hcvtr to be to^iafly prohibited, 
till that at home be in fuch plenty, aS 
nearly to fupply the wants of the natives; 
During ignorance of political principles^ 
a new manufa^lure was commonly encou- 
raged with an excTufive privilege for a eef- 
tain number of years. Thus in Scotland, 
an exclufive j^rivilegi of exporting wool- 
Jen and linen manufacflures^ was given t6 
fonie private focfeties {a). Such a monopoly 
is ruinous to a nation ; and frequently to 
the manuffadlure itfelf {b). I know. n6 
monopoly tfiat in found policy Can be ju- 
ftified, except that given to authors of 
books for fourteen years by an a6l o^f 
Queen Anne *. Exemption frcnn duty^ 

premiums- 

(a) A<fl 42. pari. 1661. 

{h) See Elemcns da Commerce, torn. i. p. 334. 

* That aft is judicioufly contrived, not only for 
the benefit of a-Bthors, but for that of learning in: 

gentraL 
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premiums t)o the beft workmen, a bounty 
on exportation, joined with a duty oa 
goods of the fame kind imported, and atlafl: 

a 

^ener^. It encourages men of genius to write, and 
jjiultipiies books both of inftrudlion and amuiement ; 
which, by concurrence of many editors after the 
monopoly is at an end, arc fold at the cheapeft rate. 
Many- well-diipofed perfbns complain, that the ex- 
<Juiive priv-ilege b^ftow*d by the ftatute upon au- 
thors, is too fhort ; and that it ought to be perpe^ 
tu^l. Nay it is aflerted, that authors have a per- 
petual privilege at common law ; arid it was fo de- 
termined lately in the court of king's bench. No- 
thing mor^e frequently happens, than by grafp- 
ing at the fhadow, to loi'e the fubftance ; for I 
l^ve no difficulty to maintain, that a perpetual 
monopoly of books, would prove more deftruc- 
tive to learning, and even to authors, than a k- 
cond irruption of Goths and Vandals. It is the 
nature of a monopoly to raife the price of com- 
modities ; and by a perpetual monopoly in the com- 
merce of books, the price of good books would be 
raifed far beyond the reach of molt readers : they 
would be fold like pidures of the great mafters. 
The works of Shakeipeare, for example, or of 
^lilton, would be feen in very few libraries. In 
Ihort, the only purchasers of good books would be 
a few learned men fuch as have money to fpare, 
and a few rich men, who buy out of vanity, as they 
buy a diamond, or a fme coat. Falhions ar the 
fame time are variable ; and books, even the molt 
fpltrnJid, would wear out of fafliion with men of 
Op:Jence, and be defpiifed a's antinuated furniture. 
3 H 4 And 
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a total prohibition, are the proper encou-^ 
ragementjs to a new manufadlure. 

The importation of raw materials ought 
to be encouraged in every manufadiluring^ 
country, permitting only a moderate duty 
for encouraging our own rude materials of 
the fame kind, By a French edid 1654 
for encouraging Ihip-building, fhip-tim- 
ber imported pays no duty. But perhaps 
a moderate duty would have been better, 
in order to encourage fuch timber of the 
growth of France. Deal timber accor- 
dingly and other timber, imported into 
Britain from any part of Europe, Ireland 
excepted, pays a moderate duty. And, 
oak-bark imported pays a duty, which is 

And with refpe^ tp men of tafte, their number is 
fo faiall, as not to afford encouragen;ient even for 
the moil frugal edition. Thus bookfellers, by 
grafping too much,, would put an end to their tra4e 
ahogeth^r. At tlie fame time, our prefent authors 
and bookfellers would not be much benefited by 
fuch a monppoly. Not many books have fo long a 
run as fourteen years ; and the fuccefs of a book or\ 
the fivft publication, is fo uncertain, that a book- 
feller will give little more for a perpetuity, than for 
the temporary privilege of the llatuie. This was 
fprefeen by the legiflature •, and the privilege was 
wifely confined to fourteen years, enually beneficial 
\g tlie public ^^d tQ ^W^feQVS^ 
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^n encouragement to propagate oak at 
home. The importfition of lean cattle 
from Ireland, which in effed are raw ma- 
terials^ is, by a ftatute of Charles 11. de- 
clared a public nuifance. What grofs ig- 
norance ! Is it not evident, that tq feed 
cattle, is more profitable than to breed 
them ? The chief promoter of that no- 
table ftatute, was Sir John Knight, fa- 
mous, or rather infamous, for an infolent 
fpeech in King William's reign againft 
naturalizing foreign Proteftants, and pro- 
pofing to kick out of the kingdom thofe 
already fettled. Experience hath made e- 
vident the advantage of importing lean 
cattle into England ; witnefs the vaft 
quantities imported yearly from Scotland. 
Diamonds, pearls, and jewels of every 
kind, paid formerly upon importation a 
duty of ten per cent, ad 'valorem ; which 
by a6l 6^ George II. cap, 7. was taken off, 
upon the following preamble, " That Lon- 
^' don is now become a great mart for 
^' diamonds and other precious ftones, 
*^ from whence moft foreign countries are 
*^ fupplied ; that great numbers of rougli 
^* (;Jiarnonds are ^ent here to be cut and 
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*' polifhcd ; and that a free importation 
*' would encreafe the trade." 

Sorry I am to obferve, that feveral of 
our duties on importation, are far from 
being conformable to the foregoing rule ; 
many raw materials neceflary for our ma- 
nufactures being loaded with a duty on 
importation, and fome with a heavy duty. 
Barilla, for example, is a raw material 
ufed in the glafs-manufa£iure : the expor- 
tation from Spain is loaded with a very 
high duty : and to raife the price ftill 
higher, we add a duty on importation ; 
without having the pretext of encouraging 
a raw material of our own growth, for 
barilla grows not in this ifland. Hair is 
a raw material employed in feveral manu- 
fadlures ; and yet every kind of it, hu- 
man hair, horfe hair, goat's hair, &c. 
pays a duty on importation ; which con- 
fequently raifes the price of our own hair, 
as well as of what is imported. Nor has 
this duty, more than the former, the pre- 
text of b?ing an encouragement to our 
own produdl ; for furely there will not on 
that account be reared one child more, or 
foal, or kid. The fame ohjeclian lies a- 
gainft the duty on foreign kelp, which is 
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very high. Ranqid oil of olives, fit for 
foap and woolleix manufadlures, pays up-* 
on importation a high duty : were it free 
of duty^ wc fhould be able to ferve our- 
felves with G^ftile foap of home manu- , 
fadlure ; and likewife our colonies, which / 
are partly fupplied by the French* Each 
of the fdllowing raw materials ought in 
found policy to be free of duty ori impor- 
tation ; and yet they are loaded with a 
duty, fome with a high duty ; pot-afhes, 
elephant's teeth, raw filk from the Eaft 
Indies j lamp-black, briftles drefled or un- 
dreffed, horns of beeves. UndrefTed jQsLins^ 
tho' a rude raaterialj pay a duty on im- 
portation ; and French kid-ikins are ho- 
noured above others with a high duty : 
to reject a great benefit to ourfelves rather 
than afford a fmall benefit to a rival na- 
tion^ favours more of pecvifhnefs than of 
prudence* 

For encouraging our colonies^ coffee is 
jpermitted to be imported from the planta- 
tions free of duty, while other coffee pays 
fix pence per pound. The heavy duty on 
whalebone and whaleoil imported, which 
was laid on for encouraging o\ir own 
whale- fifliing, is taken off with refpedl to 
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the importation from our American co- 
lonies {a). This may put an end to our 
own whale-fifliery : but it will enable the 
Americans to cope with the Dutch ; and 
who knows whether they may not at laft 
prevail ? For encouraging the culture of 
hemp and flax in America, there is a boun- 
ty given upon what is imported into Bri- 
tain. One Would imagine, that our legi- 
flature intended to enable the colonies t6 
rival us in a ftaple manufacjlure, contrary 
to the fundamental principle of coloniza- 
tion. But we did not fee fo far : we only 
forefaw a benefit to Britain, in being fup- 
plied with hemp and flax from our colo- 
nics, rather than from Ruflia and the Low 
Countries. But even abftrafting from ri- 
valfliip, was it not obvicjus, that a bounty 
for encouraging the culture of hemp and 
flax at home, would be more fuccefsful, 
than for encouraging the culture in Ame- 
rica, where the price of labour is exceflive- 
ly high, not to talk of the freight * ? 

The 

{a) /\° Ceo. III. cap. 29. 

* Between the mother- country and her colonies 

the following rule ought to be facred, That with re- 

fpeft to commodities wanted, each of them fhowld 
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The encotiragement given to foreign 
iinen-yafn, by taking off the duty on im- 

prefer the othet beforfe all other nations. Britain 
fliould take from her colonies whatever they can 
furnifh for her ufe 5 and they fhould take from 
Britain whatever fhe can furnifli for their ufe. In a 
x^ord, every thihg regarding commerce ought to be 
reciprocal, and equal between them; To bar a co- 
lony from accefs to the fountain-head for common 
dities that cannot be furnifhed by the mother-i 
country but at fecond-hand^ is oppreffiori : it is fd 
far degrading the cblonifts from being free fubjefts 
to be flaves. It is equally oppreHive, to bar them 
from reforting to the beft markets with their own 
produ6k. What right, for example, has Britain to 
prohibit her colonies from jiurchafing tea or porce- 
lane at Canton, if they can procure it cheaper there 
than in London ? No conneftion between two na- 
tions can be fo intimate, as to make fuch Ireflraint 
an aft of juftice. Our legiflature however have 
afted like a ftepmother to her AmericJln coldriies, by 
Jprohibiting them to have any commerce btit with 
Britain only. They muft land firft in Britain all 
their commodities, cvin what are not intended to 
be fold there i and they muft take from Britain^ 
not only its own produft, but every foreign com- 
modity that is ivanted. This regulation is hot only 
tinjuft but impolitic j as by it the intereff of a whole 
nation, is facrificed to that of a few JLoiklon mer- 
chants. Our legiflature hava of late fo far opened 
their eyes, as to give a partial relief. Some articles 
are permitted to be caiJ-ried direftly to the place of 
deftination, without being firft entered in Britain, 
wheat for example, rice, &c. 

VoLr IL 3 I portation^ 
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portation, is a meafure that greatty con- 
cerns Britain ; and how far falutary, fliall 
be ftridly examined, after ftating, fome 
preUminary obfervations. The firft is. 
That our own commodities will never 
draw a greater price in a market, thaa 
imported commodities of the fame good- 
nefs. Therefore, the price of imported li- 
nen, muft regulate the price of home- 
made linen. The next is. That tho* the 
duty on importation is paid by the mer- 
chant at the fir ft inftance, he relieves him- 
felf of it, by raifing the price on the pur- 
chafer ; which of courfe raifes the price of 
the fame fort of goods made at home ; and 
accordingly a duty on importation is in 
efFedl a bounty to our own rfcianufadlurers. 
A third obfervation is^ That the market- 
price of our linen-cloth ought to be di- 
vided between the fpinner and the weaver, 
in fuch proportion as to afford bread to 
both. If the yarn be too high, the weaver 
is undone : if too low, the fpinner is un- 
done. This was not attended to, when, 
for encouraging our fpinners, a duty of 
three pence was laid on every pound of 
imported linen-yarn ; which had the effect 
to raife the price of our own yarn beyond 
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what the weaver could afford. This my^- 
ftery being unvaikd, the duty was firft 
lowered to two pence, and then to a pen- 
ny : our fpinners had tolerable bread, and 
our weavers were not opprefled with pay- 
ing too high a price for yarn. 

Some patriotic gentlemen, who had 
more zeal than knowledge, finding the li- 
nen-manufadure benefited by the feveral 
redu(5Hons of the duty, rafhly concluded, 
that it would be ftill more benefited by ^ 
total abolition of the duty. The penny 
accordingly was taken off (^), and linenr 
yam was permitted to be imported duty^ 
free. Had matters continued as at the 
date of the a<3:, this impolitic^ meafure 
would have left us not a fingje fpinner by 
profeflion ; becaufe it would have reduced 
the price of our yarn below what could afr 
ford bre^d to them. Lucky it has been 
for our linen-manufacflure, that the Ger- 
man war, which fpon followed, fufpcnded 
all their manufaiflures, and fpinning in 
particular ; which proved to us a favour- 
able opportunity for difFufing widely the 
art of fpinning, and for making our fpin-: 

(tf) 29*^ George II. 

3 I 2 ners 
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ners more and more dextrous. And yet, 
now that the war is at an end, it is far 
from being certain, that our yarn can be 
afforded as cheap as what is imported from 
Silefia. We have good authority for af- 
ferting, that the Englifti fpinners have 
fuffered by that ftatute : from the books 
of many parifhes it appears, that foon af- 
ter the ftatute, a number of women, who 
Jiad lived by fpinning, became a burdea 
upon the parifh. One thing is evident, 
that as fpinning is the occupation of fe- 
males who cannot otherwife be fo ufefuUy 
employed, and as more hands are required 
for fpinning than for weaving, the for- 
mer is the more valuable branch of the 
manufa<5lure. Very little attention how- 
ever feems to have been given to that 
branch, in pafling the adt under confider- 
ation. Why was it not enquired into, 
whether the intended redudlion of the 
price of yarn, would leave bread to the 
Britifh fpinner ? The refult of that en^ 
quiry would have been fatal to the intends 
cd adl ; for it would have been clearly 
feen, that the Scotch fpinner could not 
make bread by her work, far lefs the Eng- 
lifh, Other particulars ought alfo to have 
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been fSggefted to the legiflature * that 
flax-fpinning is of all occupations the fit- 
teft for women of a certain ckfs, confined 
within fmall houfes ; that a flax-wheel re- 
quires lefs fpace than a wheel for wool ; 
and that the toughnefs of BritiiSi flax 
makes it excel for fail-cloth, dowlas, tick- 
ing, and flieeting. The Britifh fpinner 
might, in a Britilh ftatute, have expedled 
the caft of the fcale, had it been but a 
halfpenny per pound on importation. 

At the fame time, it is a national re- 
proach that there lhould%e any inconfift- 
cncy in our commercial regulations, when 
the wifeft heads of the nation are employed 
about them. Flax rough or undreffed, be- 
ing a rude material, is imported duty-free, 
but dreffed flax pays a high duty ; both 
of them calculated for encouraging our 
own manufadurers. Behold now a gla- 
ring inconfiflency : tho' drefled flax, for 
the reafon given, pays a high duty ; yet 
when by additional labour it is converted 
into yarn, it pays no duty. Further, fo- 
reign yarn is not only made welcome du- 
ty-free, but even receives a bounty when 
converted into linen, and exported to 
our plantations, • What abfurdities are 

her? ! 
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here ! Have we no reafon to, be afraid, 
that fuch indulgence to foreign yarn will 
deprive us of foreign rough fl^x ? The 
difference of bulk and freight will deter- 
mine the Germans to fend us nothing but 
their yarn, and equally determiixe our im- 
porters to commijSion that commodity 
only. 

Goods imported, if fubjedled to a duty, 
are generally of the beft kind ; becaufe 
the duty bears a lefs proportion to fuch 
than to meaner forts. The beft French 
wines are imported into Britain, where 
the duty is higher than in any other coun^ 
try. For that reafon, the beft linen-yarn 
was imported while the duty fubfifted j 
but now the German yarn is forted into 
different kinds, i)f which the worft is re- 
ferved for the Englifh market. 

Regulations concerning the exportation 
of commodities formerly imported, come 
next in order. And for encouraging fuch 
exportation, one method pradtifed with 
fuccefe, is, to reftore to the merchant the 
whole or part of the duty paid at importa- 
tion ; which is termed a drawback. This 
in particular is done with refpeA to to- 
bacco the produ(5l of our own colonies ; 
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which by that means can be afforded to 
foreigners at two pence halfpenny per 
pound, when the price at home is eight 
pence halfpenny. By this regulation^ lu- 
xury is reprelTed at home, and at the fame 
time our colonies are encouraged • But by 
an omiflion in the adt of parliament, a 
drawback is only given for raw tobacco ; 
which bars the exportation of fnuff or ma- 
nufadlured tobacco, as foreigners can un- 
derfell us five-and-thirty per cent. To- 
bacco being an article of luxury, it was 
well judged ta lay a heavier duty on what 
is confumed at home, than on what is ex- 
ported. Upon the fame principle, the 
duty that is paid on the importation of 
coflfee and cocoa from our American plan- 
tations, is wholly drawn back when ex- 
ported [a). But as China earthen ware is 
riot intitled to any encouragement from 
us, and as it is an article of luxury, it gets 
no drawback even when exported to Ame- 
rica {b). The exporter of rice from Bri- 
tain, firft imported from America, is in- 
titled to draw back but half the duty paid 
on importation. Rice imported duty-free 
might rival our wheat-crop. But the 

{a) 70 George III. cap. 46. (3) Ibid. 
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whole duty ought to be drawn back on 
exportation : it ought to be afforded to 
our neighbours at the loweft rate, partly 
to rival their wheat-crop, and partly to 
encourage our rice-colonies. 

Tobacco is an article of luxury ; and it 
is well ordered, that it fhould come dearer 
to us than to foreigners. But every wife 
adminiftration will take the oppofite fide^ 
with refpedt to articles that concern our 
manufadlures. Quickfilver pays upon im- 
portation a duty of about 8 d. />^r pound; 
7 d. of which is drawn back upon expor- 
tation. The intention of the drawback 
was to encourage the commerce of quick- 
filver ; without adverting, that to af- 
ford quickfilver to foreign manufadhi- 
rers cheaper than to our own, is a grofs 
blunder in commercial politics. Again, 
when quickfilver is manufadlured in- 
to vermilion or fublimate, no drawback 
is allowed ; which effedlually bars their 
exportation : we ought to be afliamed 
of fuch a regulation. In the teign of 
Queen Elifabeth, dyers were prohibited 
to ufe logwood, which was ordered to be 
openly burnt. But the Englifh dyers ha- 
ying acquired the art of fixing colours 
2 made 
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made of logwood, it was permitted to be 
imported (^), every ton paying on impor- 
tation L. 5 ; L,4 of which was^to be drawn 
back upon exportation. That law, mad(i 
in the days of ignorance, was intended to 
encourage the commerce of logwood ; and 
had that cfFedl : but the blunder of di(- 
trouraging our own manufadlures, by fur- 
tiifhing logwood cheaper to our rivals?, was 
overlooked. Both articles were put upoa 
3, better footing {b\ giving a greater en- 
couragement to the commerce of logwood^, 
by allowing it to be imported duty-free j 
:and by giving an advantage to our own 
manufadVures, by laying a duty of 40 s, 
upon every hundred weight exported. 
Laftly, Still more to encourage the com- 
merce of logwood {r), the duty upon ex- 
portation ^s difcofttinued. It will have 
the efFedl propofed 4 but will not that be- 
nefit be more than baknced by the encou- 
ragement it gives to foreign manufaftures? 
By the late peace, wc have obtained the 

{a) Adt 13. and 14. Charles If. cap. 11. § 26. 27. 
(h)- Aft 8° George I. cap. 14. 
(<:) 7° George III. cap, 47. 
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monopoly of gum-fenega ; and proper 
raeafures have been taken for turning it to 
the beft account : the exportation from A- 
frica is confined to Great Britain j and 
the duty on importation is only fix pence 
per hundred weight : but the duty on 
exportation from Britain is thirty Ihillings 
per hundred weight {a) ; which, with 
freight, commifTion, and infurance, makes 
it come dear to foreigners. • Formerly, e- 
very beaver's fkin paid upon importation 
feven pence of duty ; and the exporter re-^ 
qeived a drawback of four pence ; as if it 
had been the purpofe of the legiflature, to 
make our own people pay more for that 
tifeful commodity than foreigners. Upon 
obtaining a monopoly of beaver-fkins by 
the late peace, that abfurd regulation was 
altered : ^ penny per fkin of duty is laid 
on importation, and feyen pence on ex-» 
port^tion [b\. By that means beaver-fkins 
are cheaper here than iix any other coun- 
try of Europ?. A fimilar regulation is e-* 
ilablifhed with refpedl to gum-arabic. A 
hundred weight pays on in^pprtation fij; 

{a) 5° Ceorge III. cap. 37^ 

{^} /^° George III. ca^. 9. 
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pence, and on exportation L. i, 10 s. {a). 
As the foregoing articles are ufed in vari- 
ous manufadlures, their cheapnefs in Bri- 
tain, by means of thefe regulations, will 
probably balance the high price of labour, 
fo as to keep open to us the foreign mar- 
ket. 

James I. 6f England iflued a proclama- 
tion, prohibiting the exportation of gold 
and filver whether in coin or plate, of 
goldfmith's work, or of bullion. Not to 
mention the unconftitutional .ftep of an 
Englifh King ufurping the legiflative 
power, it was a glaring abfurdity to pro- 
hibit manufactured work from being ex* 
ported. Gold and filver, coined or un- 
coined, arc to this day prohibited to be 
exported from France ; a ridiculous pro-^ 
hibition : a merchant will never willingly 
export gold and filver ; but if the balance 
be againft. him, the exportation is una- 
voidable. The only efFed of the prohibi- 
' tion is, to fwell the merchant's debt ; for* 
he mufl bribe a fmuggler to undertake the 
exportation. 

A French author remarks, that in no 

{m) 5° George III. cap. 37. 
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country^are commercial regulations better 
contrivecl tha}^ in Britain ;. and inftances^ 
the following, particulars. ifty Foreign 
commodities,, fuch aemay rival* their own,, 
are prohibited, or burdened with duties., 
sd,. Their manufa^ures are encouraged 
by a free exportation. 3d,. Raw materials 
whith cannot be produced jtt hon>e, co- 
chineal^ for example, indigo^ 8cc. are ioir 
ported free of duty. 4tb, Raw materials- 
©f their own growth, fuch as wool, fuUerV 
earth, 8cc^ are prohibited to be exported.- 
5 thy Every commodity has a free courfe: 
through the kingdom,, without duty. And 
lallly. Duties paid on im^portation, are re* 
paid on exportation.. This remark is for 
the moft part well founded : and yet the 
fads above fet forth will not permit us to 
fey, that the Englifh commercial laws have- 
as yet arrived at perfedion. 

Having thus gone through the feve- 
ral articles that: enter into the prefent 
fketchy 1 fhall elofe with fbme gencrat 
refledlions. The management of the fi- 
nances is a moft important branch of go^ 
Ternmcnt; and no lefs delicate than im- 
portant. Taxes m^y be fo contrived as 
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to promote in a high degree the profperity 
of a ftate ; and unlcfs well contrived, they 
may do much mifchief. The latter, by 
rendering the fovereign odious and the 
people miferable, effeAually eradicate pa- 
triotifha : no other caufe is more fruitftU 
of rebellion j and no other" caufe reduces 
a country to be a more cafy prey to an in- 
vader. To that caufe were the Mahome- 
tans chiefly indebted, for their conqueft 
of the Greek empire. The people were 
glad to change their mafter ; becaule, in- 
ftead of multiplied, intricate, and vexa- 
tious duties, they found themfelves fub- 
je<5ted to a fimple tribute, eafily colleded, 
and eafily paid. Had the art of oppreflive 
taxes been known to the Romans, when 
the utmoft perfidy and cruelty were prac- 
tifed againft the Carthaginians to make 
them abandon their city, the fober me- 
thod of high duties on exportation and im- 
portation would have been chofen. This 
method, befide gratifying Roman avarice, 
would infallibly have ruined Carthage. 

From the union of the different Spanifh 
kingdoms under one monarch, there was 
reafon to expect an exertion of fpirit, fi- 
jaailar to that of the Romans when peace 
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was reftored under Auguftus. Spain was 
at that period the moft potent kingdom in 
Europe, or perhaps in the world ; and yet, 
inftead of flourifhing in that advantageous 
condition, it was by oppreflive taxes re- 
duced to poverty and depopulation. The 
political hiftory of that kingdom with re- 
fpedl to its finances, ought to be kept in 
perpetual remembrance ; that kings, and 
their minifters, may fhun the deftruftive 
rock upon which Spain hath been wreck- 
ed. The cortes of Spain had once as ex- 
tenfive powers, as ever were enjoy'd by 
an Englilh parliament j but at the time of 
the union their power being funk to a 
fhadow, the King and his minifters go- 
verned without much control. Britain 
cannot be too thankful to Providence for 
her parliament. From the hiftory of e- 
very modern European nation, an inftruc- 
tive leflbn may be gathered, that the three 
eftates, or in our language a parliament, 
are the only proper check to the ignorance 
and rapacity of minifters. ^ The fertility 
of the Spanifli foil, is well known. Not- 
withftandiag frequent droughts to which 
it is liable, it would produce greatly with 
diligent culture; and in fai5l, during the 
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time of the Roman domination, produced 
corn fufEcient for its numerous inhabi- 
tants, and a great fprplus, which was an- 
nually exported to Italy, During the do- 
mination of the Moors, Arabian authors 
agree, that Spain was ex:tremely populous. 
An author of that nation, who wrote in 
the tenth century, reports, that in his 
time there were in Spain 80 capital cities, 
300 of the fecond and third orders, belidfi 
villages fo frequent, that one could not 
go a mile without meeting one or more of 
them. In Cordova alone, the capital of 
the Moorifh empire, he reckons 200,000 
houfes *, 600 mofques, and 900 public 
baths. In the eleventh century, another 
author mentions no fewer than 12,000 
villages in the plain of Seville. High muft 
have been the perfei^ion of agriculture in 
Spain, when it could feed fuch multitudes. 
What was the extent of their internal com- 
merce, is not recorded ; but all authors 
agree, that their foreign . commerce was 
immenfe. Befide many articles of fmaller 
value, they exported raw filk, oil, fugar, 

* Dwelling hcufes at that time were not fo large, 
X\QV fo expenfive, as they came to be in htei' times. 
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a fort of cochineal, quickfilvcr, iron 
wrought and unwrought, manufadlnres 
of filk, of wool, &c. The annual revenue 
of Abdoulrahman III. one of the Spanifh 
califs, was in money 12,045,000 dinares, 
above five millions Sterling, befide large 
quantities of corn, wine, oil, and other 
fruits. That prince's revenue muft in- 
deed have been immenfe, to fupply the 
fums expended by him. Befide the an- 
nual charges of government, fleets, and 
armies, he laid out great fums on his prir 
vate amufements. Tho' engaged conti- 
nually in war, he had money to fpare for 
building a new town three miles from 
Cordova, named Zebra after his favourite 
miftrefs. In that town he eredtcd a mag- 
nificent palace, fufficiently capacious for 
his whole feraglio of 6300 perfons. There 
were in it 1400 columns of African and 
Spanifh marble, ig of Italian marble, and 
140 of the fineft kind, a prefent from the 
Greek Emperor. In the middle of the 
great faloon, were many images of birds 
and beads in pure gold adorned with pre- 
cious (lones, pouring water into a large 
marble bafon. That prince muft have 
had immenfe ftables for horfes, when he 
I entertained 
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entertained for his conftant guard, no 
fewer than 12,000 horfemen, having fa- 
bres and belts enriched with gold. Upon 
the city of Zehra alone, including the pa- 
lace and gardes, were expended annu- 
ally 300,000 dipares, which make ^abovel 
L. 100,000 Sterling j and it required 
twenty-five years to complete thefe 
works*. 

* A prefent made to Abdotilrahman by Abdoul- 
mclik, when chofcn prime vizir, is a fpecimen of 
the riches of Spain at that period, ift, 408 pounds 
of virgin gold. 2d, The value of 420^000 fequins 
in filver ingots. 3d, 400 pounds of the wood of' 
aloes, one piece of which weigh'd 180 pounds. 4th^ 
500 ounces of ambergrcafe^ of which there was 
- one piece that weighed 100 ounces. 5th, 300 ounces 
of the fineft camphire. 6th, 300 pieces of gold- 
ftuff, fuch as Were prohibited to be worn but by the 
Caliph himfelf. 7th, A quantity of fine fur. 8th, 
Horfe-furniturc of gold and filk, Bagdad fabric^ 
for 48 horfes. 9th, 4000 pounds of raw filk. 
loth, 30 pieces Perfian tapcftry of furprifing 
beauty, nth. Complete armour for 800 war- 
horfes. I2th^ 1000 bucklers, and 106,000 arrows. 
13th, Fifteen Arabian horfes, with moft fumptuous 
furniture j and a hundred other Arabian horfes for 
the King's attendants. 14th, Twenty mtiles, wirh 
fuitable furniture. 15th, Forty young men,, and 
twenty young women, complete beauties, all of 
them drefs'd in fuperb habits. 

VoL.IL 3L The 
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Thfe great fertility of tlie foil, the in^ 
duftry of the Moors, and their advantaw 
geous fituation for trade, carried on the 
profperity of Spain ddwn to the time that 
they were fubdued by Ferdinaind of Ara- 
gon. Of this w^' have undoubted evi- 
dence, from the condition of Spain in the 
days of Charles V. and of his fon Philip, 
being efteemed at that period the richeft 
country in the univerfe. We have the au-' 
thority of Uftariz, that the town of Seville, 
in the period mentioned, contained 6o,DO© 
filk looms. During the fixteenth century, 
the w^oollen cloth of Segovia was efteemed 
the fineft in Europe ; and that of Catalo- 
nia long maintained its preference in the 
Levant, in Italy, and in the adjacent i- 
flands. In a memorial addrefled to the 
fecond Philip, Louis Valle de la Cerda re^- 
ports, that in the fair of Medina he had 
negotiated bills of exchange to the extent 
of one hundred and fifty- five millions of 
crowns ; and in Spain at that time there 
were feveral other fairs, no lefs frequent* 
cd. . 

The expulfion of the Moors, deprived 
Spain of fix or feven hundred thoufand 
frugal and induftrious inhabitants ; a 
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wound: tfea;t touchy it$iiyifel%. but! not 
mortal r,L ^^4^1: ><*reiT\ykh pt^p^r j-eme- 
dk&i wo^ldijbave reftowd 5pain;t<} its for^ 
fflCir vigQ^r^-riBut i*jih*p^ily for th^t king- 
dam, its jppjMip^l phyiicians ,were no4^ IkiU- 
ed in !tte-i paejiipd c^f. curg : i|ifte?id of ap^-t 
plyij^g^bc^Ui^g medfpi^es^ they enfl^med 
th^ 4K^fcf *^nd ir^adered k incurable. 
Tl^c miniftry infligated by the clergy had 
prevailed on theKing to banifh the Moors. 
Dreading. Wis- of favour if the King's re- 
venues ihould faH, they vrere forc'd ia 
fclMefenc^ to heigh^n the taxes upon the 
remaining inhabitants. And what could 
be expedled from that fatal meafure, but 
utter ruin ; whe© the poor Chriftians, who 
were too proud to be induftrious, had 
fcarce bieen able to crawl under the load 
of former tixes ? 

But a matter that affords a leflbn fo in- 
ftruftive, merits a more particular detail. 
The extenfive plantations of fugar in the 
kingdom of Granada, were upon the oc- 
cafioa mentioned deeply taxed, fo as that 
the duty amounted to 36 per cent, of the 
value. This branch of hufbandry, which 
Could not fail to languifh under fuch op- 
preffion, Was in a deep confumption when 
3 L 2 the 
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the firft American fugars \rere import^ 
into Europe, and ^as totally ettinguifli*- 
cd by the lower price of thcf© ibgars* 
Spain once enjoy'4 a moft extcnfive com- 
merce of fpirits manufadlured at home, 
perhaps more extenfive than France does 
at prefent. But two caufe$: concurred to 
ruin that manufacture ; firft, op^prcffire 
taxes ; and next, a prohibition to the ma-r 
nufa.durer, of vending his fpirits.- to any 
but to the farmers of the revenue.. Could 
more effecflual means bq invented to deflxoy 
the manufadlure, root and branch ? - ^ipa^ 
nilh fait is fuperior in quality to that of 
Pojrtuga], and ftill more to that of Fr^^nce ; 
when refined in Holland, it produces lo 
per cent, more than the former, ?ind 20 
per cent, more than the latter ; and the 
making of fait, requires in Spain lefs la- 
bour than in Portugal or in France. Thus 
*Spaniih fait may be afforded the cheapeft, 
as requiring lefs labour ; and^ yet may 
draw the highefl price, as luperior in.qua-^ 
lity : notwithftanding which fhining ad- ' 
vantages, Icarce any fait is exported fron^ 
Spain ; and no woilder, for an exorbitant 
duty makes it come dearer to the purchafer 
than any other fait. A more moderate 

duty 
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duty wduld bring more profit to the pu-» 
blic ; befide cafing the libouring poor^ 
and employing thenv in the manufadlure. 
The fuperior quality of Spanifli raw filk, 
Jnakeb it in great requeft ; but as the duty 
upon it exceeds 60 per cent, it can find no 
vent in a foreign market : nor is there al- 
moft any demand for it at home, as its 
high price nas reduced the filk-manufac- 
ture in Spain to the loweft ebb. But the 
greateft oppreffion of all, as it affedls every 
fort of manufa(5lure, is the famous tai 
known by the name of alcavala^ upon e- 
very thing bought and fold, which was 
laid on in the fifteenth century by a cortes 
or parliament. It was limited exprefsly to 
eight years ; and yet was kepfc up, con- 
trary to law, merely by the ^King's autho- 
rity. This monftrous tax, originally 10 
per cent, ad valorem^ was by the two . Phi- 
lips, III. and IV. augmented to i/^per cent. 
fufficient of itfelf to annihilate every branch 
of internal commerce, by the encourage- 
ment it gives to finuggling *. The difli- 
^ culty 

• The following paflagc is from Uftariz, ch. 96. 
•* After mature confidcration of the duties impofed 
*' Upon coixunoditie3> I have not difcovered in 

** France^ 
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cuky of recovering payina:ibt of fuch op-^ 
preffive taxes, heightened the bfUtality o€ 
the farmers ; which haftened the dowafisil 
of the unanufisK^lures : poverty aad .diftrefs 
bamihed workmen that could > find teead 
elfewhere ; and reduced the reft to beg4» 
gary. The poor htifbaiidmen fiink undw 
the weight of taxes : and as if this had not 
been fufficient to ruin agriculture tptally^- 
the Spanifh miniftry fuperadded an abfo^ 
lute prohibition of exporting com. Thfi 
noLpft amazing article of all, is a. pracSlice 
that has fubfifted more than three ictn-^ 
turies, of ietting a price on corn ; which 
ruins the farmer when the price is low^ 

** France, England, or Holland, any duty laid up- 
** on the home-fale of their own manufaftures, 
" whether the firft or any fubfequent fale. As 
^* Spain alone groans under the burden of i^perc^ntm 
** impofed not only on the firft fale of every parcel^ . 
*' but on each fale^ I am jealous that this ftrange 
*^ tax is the chief caufe of the ruin of our manu- 
** faftures/' As to the ruinous confequencos of 
this tax, fee Bernardo de Ulloa upon the manufac- 
tures and commerce of Spain, Part i. ch. 3. ch. *q. 
And yet fo blind was Philip II. of Spain, as to im- 
pofe the alcavala upon the Netherlands, a country 
flourifhing in commerce both interpal and external. 
It muft have given a violent fhock to their manu- 
failures. , j - - 

and 
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and yet rdufes him the reKef of. a h%h 
price. That agriculttire in Spain fho\ild 
be in a deep confumptioin^ is far from be-4 
ing a wbnder : it is rather a wonder that 
it has Aot long ago died of that difeafe. 
Formerly there was plenty of corn for 
twenty millions of inhabitants, with a fur- 
plus for the great city of Rome ; and yet ' 
at prefent, aind for very many years back, 
there has not been corn for feven millions, 
its prefent inhabitants. Their only re- 
fource for procuring even the neceflaries 
of life, were the treafores of the new world, 
which could not laft for ever ; and Spain 
became fo miferably poor, that Philip IV. 
was neceffitated to give a currency to his 
copper coin, almoft equal to that of filver. 
Thus in Spain, the downfal of hufbandry, 
arts, and commerce, was not occafioned 
by expullion of the Moors, and far lefs by 
difcovery of anew world*, of which the 

gold 

* Uftariz, in his Theory and praflice of com- 
merce, proves from evident fa6ls, that the depopu- 
lation of Spain is not occafioned by the Weft Indies. 
From Caftile few go to America, and yet Caftile is 
the worft peopled country in Spain. The northern 
province^ Gallicia, Afturia, Bifcay, &c. fend more 
people to Mexico and Peru than all the other pro- 
vinces •, 
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gold and filver were favourable to huf- 
bajidry at lead ; but by exorbitant taxes, 
a voracious monfter, which, after fwal- 
lowing up the whole riches of the king- 
dom, has left nothing for itfelf to feed 
on. The following pidlure is drawn 
by a writer of that nation, who may be 
depended qn for veracity as well as know- 
ledge {a). " Poverty and diftrefs dif- 
** people a country, by banifhing .all 
** thoughts of marriage. They even de- 
** ftroy fucking children ; for what nou- 
" rifhment can a woman afford to her in- 
" fant, who herfelf is reduced to bread 
*' and water, and is overwhelnied with 
" labour and defpair ? A greater propor- 
" tion accordingly die here in infancy, 
" than where the labouring poor are more 
" at eafe ; and of thofe who efcape by 
" ftrength of conftitution, the fcarcity of 

vinces ; and yet of all are the moft populous. He a« 
fcribcs the depopulation of Spain to tjae ruin of the 
manufafturcs by ^ppreffive taxes ; and afferts, that 
the Weft Indies tend rather to people Spain : many- 
return home laden with riches 5 and of thofe who 
do not return, many remit money to their relations^ 
which enables them to marry, and to rear children. 

{a) Don Gieronimo dc JJft^riz, 

2 *' cloathing: 
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^* clQathing and of nourifhment makes 
** them commonly fliort-Iived." 

So blind however are the Spaniards ink 
the adminiftration of their finances, thajr 
the pre(enc miniftry are following out thfe 
lame meafures in America^ that have 
brought their native country to the brink 
of ruin. Cochineal, Gocoa^ fugar, &c. 
imported into Spain duty-free, would be a 
vaft fund of commerce with other nations i 
but a heavy duty on importation is an ab- 
folute bar to that commerce^ by forcing 
the other European nations to provide 
themfelves^lfewhere. Spaiiifh oil export- 
ed to America would be a great article of* 
fcommercCj were it not barred by a heavy 
duty on expoi'tation, equal almdft to a 
prohibition : and the Spanifh Americans^ 
for want of oil, are reduced to ufe fat and 
butter, very improper for a hot climate. 
The prohibition of planting vines in Mexi- 
co, and the exceflive duty on the importa-» 
tion of Spaniih wines into that country, 
have introduced a fpirit drawn from t-hd 
fugar-cane ; which, being more deftruc*- 
tive than a peftilence, is prohibited under 
fcvere penalties. The prohibition however 
has no efFe(!:l:, but to give the governors of 
Vol. II. 3 M tb€? 
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the provinces a monopoly of thefe fpirits^ 
which, under tbeir protediop, are fold 
publicly *• 

But this fubjedl feems to be inesliauft- 
ible. The filver and gold mines in the 
Spanilh Weft Indies are, by improper 
taxes, rendered lefs profitable, both to the 
King and to the proprietors, tl^an they 
ought to be. The King's Ihare is the fifth 
part of the filver that the mines produce, 
and the tenth part of the gold. There is, 
befide, a duty of eighty piafters upon e- 
very quintal of mercury employed in the 
mines. Thele heavy exa(Stions, have oc- 

* It gives mc pleafure to find, for the fake of my 
fellow-creatures, that the Spaniih miniftry begin ta 
perceive the fatal confequences of thefe impolitic 
meafures. In the year 1765, the trade to the i- 
flands Cuba, Hifpaniola, Porto Rico, Margarita, 
and Trinidad, was laid open to merchants in every 
province of Spain ; who were releafed from the op- 
preflive duties on goods exported to America, by 
paying only fix per cent, on commodities fent from 
Spain. It is probable that the beneficial cflFcfts of 
this meafure may open the eyes of the Spaniih mi- 
aiftry to further improvements. The power of the 
Spaniih inquifitors is reduced within moderate 
bounds. May we not indulge the hope, that Spain 
will again become both a learned and commercial 



country ? 
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cafioned all mines to be giveil up but of 
the riclieft fort. The inhabitants pa^y 33 
per cent, on the goods imported to them 
from Spain, and they are fubjedled befide 
to the.alcavala, which is i/^ per cent, oi c-- 
vtTj thing bought and fold Wjithin the 
country. The moft provoking tax of all 
is what is termed la cruciadcy being a fum 
paid for indulgence to eat eggs, butter, 
and cheeft, during Lent, which is yielded 
by the Pope to the King of Spain. The ,' 
government, it is true, obliges no perfon 
to take out fuch an indulgence : but the 
priefts refufe every religious confolation to 
thofe who do not purchafe ; and there is 
not perhaps a fingle perfon in Spanifh A-' 
merica who is bold enough to (land out a- 
gainfl: fuch compulfion. 

There is recorded in hiftory, another 
example of deftru(flive taxes fimilar to that 
now mentioned, Auguftus, on his con- 
queft of Egypt, having brought to Rome 
the treafure of its kings, gold and filver 
overflowed in Italy ; the bulk of which 
found its way to Conftantinople, when it 
became the feat of empire. By thefe means,, 
Italy was fadly impoveriflied : the whole 
3 M ^ ground 
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ground ha^ Jbe^n covered with garckdis 

and villas, now deferted ; and fliere was 

n^ithe^ corn nor manufaQ:ure5 to exchange 

for money. Gold and iil^r /became '^as 

rare in Italy as they had been ©f old j and 

yet the fame taxes that had been paid with 

(cafe during plenty of money, were rigidly* 

exaded, which ruined all. The duchy of 

Ferrara, in a narrower coinpafs, affords a 

later example of the fame kind. It was 

one of the richefl: arid ihofl populous di-r. 

flridls in Italy, when governed by its own 

princes ; but at prefent, under the Papal 

defpotiiin, it is reduced to poverty and der 

population. There may be feen extenfivc 

meadows without a jiand to cut down the 

grafs, or a beail tp eat it. The water-paf-r 

lages are not kept open : the ftagnating 

waters are putrid, and infeft the air with , 

a poifonous fteam. In a word, that duchy 

is approaching to the unwholefojne ftatp 

of the Campagna di Roma, j\nd foon like 

it will become uninhabitable. Well may 

it be faid, that opprefTive taxation is a 

monfter, which, after devouring every o- 

ther thing, devours itfelf at laft. Bologna 

farrendered |:o the Pope upon terms, re- 
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ferving ttiany of its mt^ Valukl)le privi- 
Jeges, Bologna continues a rich and' 'jlo- 
pulous city ; and by ihdderat^ taxes the 
Pope draws from it ten times the fatri that 
can be fqueczed out of Ferrara by all th^ 
engines of opprefSoij^ 
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